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AVING set down 
H this title and read it 
over twice, the temp- 
tation to launch into some 
kind of a Gilbertian jingle 
is so great, and it would 
lend itself so beautifully to 
such an effort, that it is 
hard to forego the pleasure 
of playing with it, but here 
I am in the midst of final 
preparations for a month’s 
absence, so this must be 
abandoned, for the present 
at least. 

The call of the tropics, 
have you ever heard it? 
Well, if you haven’t, you 
Il some time, and then you will know that it is as 
sily recognizable as is the difference between the 
otes of the male whangdoodle and the male pladipoos 
hen summoning their respective mates. 

The place from which the tropical call is most 
sily heard is from most points along the north At- 
ntic seaboard, and the time February and March, 
hen that quartet of “flu” producers, snow, rain, sleet 
nd wind, are doing their best toward increasing the 
ength of the obituary columns in the local press. So 

if one has an ulster to shed, he prepares 
9 shed it then and head for the blue 

yater, the warm sunshine and beauty of 
e tropics. 

Besides their beauty, the tropical 

ands of the West Indies hold so much 
of historical interest and present such a 
different picture of life than those who 
dwell in the States are used to, that the 
irst impression gathered is that of won- 
derment that such widely different con- 
ditions could actually exist in places such 
a short journey from our own shores. 
Many of these islands seem so much like 
the Old World that one visiting them 
feels he has taken a backward step of a 
century or two in the world’s history. 
Old cathedrals, old fortifications, old cus- 
toms and a delightful lassitude so really 
foreign to most of us. 


Under the Tropic Spell 

HERE is something uncanny, though, 

about the tropics, because, once visit- 
ed, the pull to repeat the visit is exceed- 
ingly strong, usually enough so to at least 
overcome the moral force of any one so 
weak as to have once become enamored 
of their beauty. A second trip is more 
teadily made than a first, and a third 
comes easier still; so, having done it 
twice, the writer has again listened to 
their lure and finds himself dragging 
forth the white buckskin shoes and thin 
clothes of last summer and preparing to 
Stow them in suitcases. The shoes, which 
in a dark cupboard looked unearthly in 
their whiteness, seem somehow to have 
taken on a different tone when brought 
to light, the panama hat is somewhat 
misshapen after a hibernating period of 
six months or so, but such small matters 
are easily remedied, and finally, when all 
is ready, I find myself on this, the morn- 
ing of Feb. 25, standing on my doorstep 
Surrounded by baggage and evidently 
taken by a group of small boys for the 
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A Typical 
Tropical Trip 


‘By W. Quackenbush 


advance agent of an incoming circus, as I await the 
arrival of a taxicab. 

The quality and appearance of the baggage would 
not meet with Nick’s approval, nor would the good ship 
California, upon which I am to embark. The baggage 
is too nondescript, and the ship only has one funnel, 
but she is broad and roomy and, being a Cunarder, 
eventually will reach that imaginary dead line some- 
where off the coast of these benighted states where 
the steward will make an important announcement and 
many passengers will arise from deck chairs and go 
below. So I fare forth upon the waters of the deep, 
not seeking what I may devour but rather speculating 
upon what proportion of that which I do devour will 


remain with me long enough for my full appreciation. 
It is always interesting to watch the passengers 
come aboard ship, from the giggling girl to the stout 
old gentleman. There is always the subdued excite- 
ment, the flurry and scurry of looking after some par- 
ticular piece of baggage which has been mislaid, the 
grinding of the winches as they hoist stuff aboard, and 
then the inevitable last passenger who usually just 
makes the ship before the gang plank is taken up, but 
sometimes not quite so soon. If the ship was sched- 
uled to sail at 10 a.m. and was delayed until midnight, 
there always would be that one last late passenger. 


Following in Lindbergh's “Wingsteps” 


OOKING over the list of places for which I am 
headed, it would seem that the trip recently made 
by “Lone Eagle Lindbergh” must almost have been 
planned from the itinerary of this cruise on which the 
California is bound, for there are to be stops at most 
of the islands visited by him, as well as the coast of 
South America, Nassau, Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Pan- 
ama, Curacao, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, Porto 
Rico and Bermuda—one might say just hitting the 
high spots of the Caribbean Sea. I hardly expect, 
though, that there will be as many people to greet me 
at each point as there were to greet the superairman. 
Hot air probably will not make such a hit with our 
island neighbors, judged by the results of the Pan 
American Congress recently held at Ha- 

vana. 

Every one of these islands holds suffi- 
cient of interest to warrant a protracted 
stay, but of them all, Saba, not men- 
tioned above because not included in the 
trip, according to description, must be 
the most interesting. Saba lies about 
two days’ journey from Porto Rico, and 
appears to be nothing more than a huge 
rock rising sheer 800 feet out of the sea. 
A landing there can only be made when 
the sea is calm, for there is no dock and 
one must go ashore in a small boat. 
Once on shore, a nice little flight of 800 
steps confronts one, but the climb is 
worth the effort, for on reaching the top 
he finds the town of Bottom snuggling 
in a volcanic basin, populated by about 
2,000 blue-eyed, flaxen-haired Dutchmen. 
It is owned by Holland, which probably 
accounts for the contradiction of name 
and location. The inhabitants raise fruit 
and vegetables and sell them to the near- 
by islands, but, curiously enough, the 
principal industry is boat building, the 
finished product having to be lowered 800 
feet to the sea. 


A Popular Playground 

AKEN as a whole, the West Indies 

are like this—just one continuous 
string of surprises; and so, with their 
marvelous color, delightful climate, and 
kindly and courteous people, is it any 
wonder that they grow increasingly pop- 
ular each year as a playground for those 
who desire to get away for a while from 
the fantastic winter weather which usu- 
ally prevails along the Atlantic sea- 
board? 

There will be more of this kind of 
stuff as the trip progresses, with some 
interesting illustrations. The stuff may 
be uninteresting, but I will guarantee 
that the pictures will be worth look- 
ing at. 
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Learning the Law ‘Backward, or “How to 
Avoid ‘Becoming ‘Rich 


EVER take a forward view of the 
legal aspects of flour sales contracts. 
4 | This is a motto which, if carefully 
} followed, will enable any miller to be- 
} come a benefactor to lawyers. At the 
“ai same time the practice will insure a 
reduction of income tax liability. 
True, money can be shed more quick- 
ly, and in larger chunks, by endowing libraries, invest- 
ing in oil stocks, or breaking marriage promises, but 
these means of dumping wealth are too common or 
too vulgar to be attractive to those who desire to 
part with their funds in the channels of legitimate 
commerce from which they were derived. 

Allusions to cases lately decided by various appel- 
late courts of the country will serve to afford concrete 
examples of how contributions can be made to the 
maw of the law. A customer, who has no regard for 
his own promises and agreements unless the seller has 
taken the precaution to make them legally, as well 
as morally, binding, can usually be depended upon for 
one thing that is not morally binding upon him, and 
that is to defend a meritorious claim on a technical 
ground, 

A mill’s salesman took an order in Maryland for 
25 tons of meal. Slip No. 1 consisted in his failure 
to get a signed order. The mill office omitted to cure 
this omission, and thereby caused slip No. 2. The 
salesman did, however, send the buyer a letter con- 
firming the sale, signing his name under that of his 
employer. That was slip No. 3, because it made it 
possible for the buyer to have insisted on delivery of 
the 25 tons of meal without being himself bound to 
accept an ounce, 

The meal was shipped to, but rejected by, the 
buyer, who does not appear to have denied having 
verbally ordered it. A falling market permitted an 
inference as to why he declined to accept the goods. 

By this time the mill seems to have awakened to 
the fact that it was too deeply mired to be pulled 
out by one lawyer, so it hooked up four, but without 
avail. The Maryland court of appeals found that the 
mill was too badly “stuck,” from a legal standpoint, 
to obtain redress, 

And the soft spot in the road that mired the mill 
down was this statute, which has its counterpart in 
every state of the Union, with variations only as to 
the amount necessary to be involved to bring a given 
contract within the provisions of the law: 

“A contract to sell or a sale of any goods . . . of 
the value of fifty dollars or upward shall not be 
enforceable by action, unless the buyer shall accept 
part of the goods . . . and actually receive the same, 
or give something in earnest to bind the contract, or 
in part payment, or unless some note or memorandum 
in writing of the contract or sale be signed by the 
party to be charged or his agent in that behalf.” 

This is the law known as the statute of frauds. 


And Then Came Error No. 4 


F the mill’s salesman had not sent the confirmatory 

letter to the defendant buyer, it is probable that the 
mill’s counsel would have unhesitatingly advised that 
there was no chance of holding the buyer to his naked 
oral promise to buy. But counsel thought that the 
salesman’s signature on the confirmation could be 
established in court to have been attached as agent of 
the buyer, as well as agent of the seller. And that 
was Slip No. 4 in the case. 

The court recognized (133 Atl. 837) that the sales- 
man’s signature would have bound the buyer if it had 
been authorized by the latter, but that authority was 
found to be an unestablished fact. It was further 
ruled by the court that the buyer’s request that the 
salesman put the terms of the agreement in writing did 
not carry with it implied authority to sign the memo- 
randum on the buyer’s behalf. 

In an Oklahoma case, another mill’s salesman seems 
to have corraled the buyer’s signature all right, but 
the written order he took was too uncertain on its face 
to be good, the supreme court of that state decided. 

The contract—or, rather, “near” contract—was 
written on a printed form, tabulated to permit entry 
of quantities, package kinds and sizes, brands, prices, 
etc. Under the head, “Quantity. Bbl, ton or cwt,” 
was entered “110.” This item called for flour of a 
specified brand in “48 Cot” packages, at “6.45” per 
“Bbl ton or cwt.” 

The Oklahoma supreme court intimated (254 Pac. 
10) that, despite the meagerness of the document, it 
might be held in a pinch that the item just referred 





By A. L FA. Street 


to called for 110 bbls of the designated brand of flour 
in cotton packages of 48 lbs each. But the instrument 
was complicated by a second item calling for “24 Cot” 
at “6.65,” with no quantity stated. It thus became 
apparent that the contract called for 110 bbls to be 
divided into undesignated quantities of 24- and 48-lb 
packages. 

The mill called upon the buyer to instruct how the 
110 bbls should be packed. Instructions were not 
given, and a futile suit by the mill for damages fol- 
lowed. Holding that the trial court had properly dis- 
missed the suit, the supreme court said: 

“It appears . . that” [the mill] “solicited the 
defendant to supplement or modify said contract in 
writing as a condition precedent to its shipping the 
commodities. The defendant refused to do this. But 
for the uncertainty contained in the tabulation above 
set out, or rather if the tabulation had made no ref- 
erence to the size of the package,” [a quoted] “pro- 
vision as to 98-lb packages, etc., would have authorized 
the shipment; but it is perfectly clear that the plain- 
tiff, although contracting that no verbal or oral pro- 
vision should modify the terms of the written docu- 
ment, found itself possessed of a written document 
on which it could not act without subsequent instruc- 
tions from the defendant. There is nothing in the con- 
tract which gave the defendant any further option, 
. . + or required him to supplement same. We think 
the contract was void for uncertainty.” 


Sometimes It’s a Mere Scrap of Paper 


APIECE of paper may look like a sales contract 

and it may be so labeled, but it is still only a piece 
of paper if it is shy any one of several elements. The 
incomplete writing spoils use of the paper for some 
other purpose, and at the same time may delude the 
a into dangerous thinking that he has got some- 
thing. ; 

In an Indiana case (155 N. E. 526) a flour com- 
pany thought that two telegrams and two letters con- 
stituted a good contract. The appellate court of the 
state did not deny that a good contract might consist 
in an interchange of correspondence, but it said: 

“From these four instruments we cannot determine 
the quantity, kind, or price of the flour sold, the 
delivery point, the terms of payment, nor who was to 
pay the freight—all necessary elements of a completed 
executory [unperformed] contract.” 

After the salesman has done his part, by not only 
making a sale but by getting a complete and definite 
order signed by the buyer, the law still leaves various 
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‘Bread 


By Grace Nott CROWELL 


In Good Housekeeping 


Home labor gathers to itself a light: . 
This I have found where women, making bread, 
Perform anew an ancient, simple rite 

That men and little children may be fed. 
Something about the handling of white flour 

Is beautiful: the thought of sun on wheat— 

The shining silver of a quick, late shower— 

A great mill glimmering through the harvest heat— 
And old as time—a fadeless picture still: 

The gold of grain crushed fine beneath a stone— 
Two women grinding at an ancient mill, 

And one is taken—one is left alone— 

Oh, always, somewhere—women have made bread 
That men and little children might be fed. 
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ways whereby other representatives of the seller can 
turn the contract from an asset into a liability. For 
an example, the Louisiana case where 60,000 lbs beans 
were “spilled” is interesting. 

The beans were sold for shipment under order bill 
of lading, notify the buyer. They were shipped under 
order bill of lading, notify the seller, on the last day 
permitted by the contract. The buyer rejected the 
shipment and the Louisiana supreme court decided 
(110 So. 556) that the variation referred to was sub- 
stantial enough to let him out, from a legal stand- 
point, despite the fact that within a few days after the 
first bill of lading issued the seller secured a new one 
conforming to the sales contract. Disposing of the 
seller’s explanation that he was prompted to have the 
first bill of lading provide for notifying him through 
a desire to keep his competitors from learning the 
names of his patrons, the court said: 

“This excuse cannot be accepted as justifying or 
palliating his violation of the unquestioned terms of 
the contract. . . . Plaintiff [the seller] violated the 
contract, and his belated attempt to rectify the error 
was made too late. As he bound himself, so shall 
he be bound.” 

Here we might detour and argue the soundness of 
the Louisiana court’s decision, in the light of apparent 
lack of prejudice resulting to the buyer through the 
jeg! variation and in the light of repeated decisions 
of other courts to the general effect that immaterial 
variations in contract performance are not fatal. But 
that would lead away from, rather than toward, the 
idea that contracts should be carefully performed ac- 
cording to their terms. 

Unforeseen burning of the seller’s mill may give 
him occasion for dispensing funds to lawyers and 


‘ buyers whose contracts have not been covered, unless, 


perchance, when the contracts were made he had the 
foresight to guard against such a contingency as a 
fire. The importance of this sort of safeguard is 
demonstrated by a decision of the appellate court 
of Indiana (155 N. E. 526). In the litigation before 
that court it appeared that a mill agreed to sell 18,500 
bbls flour. After 2,750 bbls had been shipped, the 
mill burned. The buyer attempted to hold the mill 
liable for nondelivery of the remainder, and would 
probably have been awarded damages except for a 
brief clause in the contract which distinctly exempted 
the mill from liability. The mill’s position was further 
strengthened by the circumstance that the buyer was 
shown to have known that the seller intended to manu- 
facture the flour to be delivered. Strongly intimating 
that the mill would have been liable for nondelivery of 
the full contract quantity of flour unless the safe- 
guarding clause had been inserted in the contract, the 
court quoted the following language of the supreme 
court of Indiana: ; 

“If a party by his contract creates an absolute and 
unconditional obligation, the performance of which 
rests on himself, he is bound to make it good or answer 
in damages, notwithstanding any act of God or in- 
evitable accident, because he might have provided 
against such contingency by his contract.” 

The court further intimates that clauses in contracts 
guarding against inability to perform through burning 
of the seller’s mill do not apply if he was the negligent 
or willful cause of the fire. 


When a Dead Contract Simulates Sleep 


THAT a contract may be dead when it seemeth mere- 

ly to sleep is shown by a holding of a New York 
court (213 N. Y. Supp. 110). In that case it appeared 
that a contract to sell goods specified a time for de- 
livery, but the seller obligingly acquiesced in the buy- 
er’s request for withholding of delivery until further 
advice. Sixteen months passed without either party 
rebroaching the subject of delivery. Then the seller 
paid out considerable good “cash money” in the way 
of court costs and attorneys’ fees to find out that the 
spirit of the agreement had departed. The court said 
that it must be conclusively presumed, in the circum- 
stances, that the parties had mutually abandoned the 
contract. “To consider such a contract automatically 
kept alive indefinitely would be obviously unfair, and 
be putting a premium on speculation rather than busi- 
ness,” says the opinion. 

It is by no means to be inferred from this article 
that it is always the flour seller who “pays” when he 
gets into court. Perhaps, in a later article, it will be 
shown how the buyer has cut his income tax down by 
ey attempting to evade contractual lia- 

ty. 
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GEORGE URBAN, JR. 

O but few men in ordinary walks is given the 
T privilege of so full, rich and varied experience of 
life as that of George Urban, Jr., whose threescore 
and seventeen years came peacefully to an end at his 
home in Buffalo last week. A plain man of business, 
he attained eminent success, not only in milling, in 
which he followed in the footsteps of his father, and 
to which he always was first of all devoted, but in 
every other activity in which his restless energy first 
and last engaged him. But through all of life and its 
varied interests he made industry serve rather than 
be served; for every hour spent in business he gave 
two hours to his greater interest in living things; for 
every friendship among men, varied and wide as they 
were, he had another among the trees and flowers and 
birds on his farm or in the wild life of the Niagara 
frontier, with every foot of which he was familiar. 

Mr. Urban’s character often was spoken of as 
unique. If it could be so described it was only be- 
cause he exceeded other men in his knowledge of and 
concern with a great variety of subjects. He was 
equally at home in the technical and commercial sides 
of milling, at meetings of business associates, in a 
conference of bankers or industrial leaders, at the 
head of an important movement in his own community, 
in the woods and fields, or in his own garden. What- 
ever the surroundings, George Urban was invariably 
interested and interesting. His intelligence was broad 
and his understanding deep. As a companion at work 
or play he was without a peer. Celebrated for his 
keen wit and colorful humor, he could recall an anec- 
dote for its own sake or to illustrate a point, and 
many of his characteristically sharp epigrams have 
long been current, if sometimes unidentified, coin. 

Among his associates only those whose privilege it 
was to claim his friendship knew its depth and sin- 
cerity. Strong in his convictions of right, vigorous in 
support of whatever cause he served, he yet was un- 
failingly gentle, considerate and sympathetic—an ex- 
cellent man because he was, first of all, a splendid 
gentleman. 

George Urban’s name will live long in the annals 
of American milling, not only because he was one of 
the leaders of his own generation and of the next to 
follow, but because he so completely combined in his 
own character and experience the finest ideals of 
material accomplishment and of a full, rich and alto- 
gether joyous life. 

* * #* 

Many men are singularly gifted with ex-post 
facto, or tail light, intelligence. Their wisdom 
shines dimly, but with a warm glow which would 
be extremely useful if it could be made to illwmine 
events in advance instead of serving only as a 
danger sign to what may come after. 

* * * 


A LITTLE LEAVEN 

 SOVR SACK caption in a recent issue of the 

New York Sunday Times said “Kansas Is Aroused 
by Food Boycotts—Eating of ‘Horse Feed’ New Bu- 
teau Declares, Cuts Consumption of White Bread.” 
Beneath the heading appeared a half-column story of 
the activities of Phil E. Zimmerman, hotel commissioner 
of Kansas, and J. H. Mercer, live stock sanitary com- 
missioner, in opposition to antifad foods and in behalf 
of honest white bread and meat. 

Among other things, the article paid respects to 
“the fanatical food faddists that lurk in the so-called 
intellectual centers of the self-sufficient East, who have, 
through their insidious and poisonous propaganda 
against the use of white bread, cut down the national 
consumption of wheat to the point where the farmer 
must produce it at a loss.” Defying these archenemies 
of honest bread, declaration is made of the purpose 
of the officials quoted to “restore white bread to its 
former prestige on the table of American homes” and 
to return “horse feed” to the stable, where it belongs. 

While this seems, on the whole, a somewhat bitter 
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denunciation of those who esteem food other than 
white bread, its earnest sincerity scarcely can be ques- 
tioned. The gentlemen from Kansas propose to go to 
bat in behalf of their convictions, their faiths not ex- 
tenuated, their cause just, and their fighting spirit 
high and mounting. 

* * * 

With the highest respect, most cordial regard 
and renewed assurance of their most distinguished 
consideration, millers may yet be pardoned if their 
sympathy for bakers engaged in bread price bat- 
tles is just a trifle tinged with humor. Perhaps, 
after all, the longed for accord between millers and 
bakers would be more quickly realized through 
common suffering. There is a philosophy of nil 
nisi bonum, and it is not without merit. 

. - + 


CLEANING UP FLOUR MARKETS 
& an article published elsewhere in this issue, Mr. 

Quackenbush, eastern manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, suggests the possibility of commercial exchanges 
at principal eastern markets assuming a large degree 
of control of the flour trade, with especial reference to 
establishing some sort of regulation of the present 
practice of storing flour in railroad warehouses while 
the drafts drawn against shipments remain unpaid in 
the bank. It is his view, based on more than twenty- 
five years’ experience and observation of the flour 
trade in eastern markets, that action by the sound 
body of the flour trade in co-operation with millers 
would make those centers worth while as markets as 
well as worth while for their own buyers and distrib- 
utors. 

The chief obstacle to accomplishment of Mr. Quack- 
enbush’s wholly desirable proposal is not, in all proba- 
bility, the indifference of the trade in those markets 
so much as the difficulty of securing the proper degree 
of co-operative effort by millers themselves. A very 
large number of millers are, on the evidence, willing 
to sell flour to anybody who has the price of a tele- 
gram of acceptance. Thousands, probably hundreds of 
thousands, of barrels of flour are every year sold to 
New York on arrival draft terms to the alley cats of 
the trade. 

They buy without any regard to present or pros- 
pective wants of their potential, if any, customers, and 
wholly on their guess of the market. If the price goes 
up, they make a penny. If it goes down, they with- 
hold directions until the last possible moment, when, 
if sufficiently squeezed, they authorize movement of the 
flour to a railway warehouse, there to remain at their 
convenience and at the miller’s hazard and, not infre- 
quently, ultimate heavy loss. 

Many of these men are known to millers. All of 
them are known to legitimate houses in the markets 
where they operate. Millers have plenty of ways to 
learn of their irresponsibility. Very often they know 
they are playing with fire. Yet they go on year after 
year, not only supporting these brigands but making it 
increasingly difficult for sound and legitimate houses, 
with offices, organizations and credit standing, to main- 
tain their position in the trade. Numberless fine old 
houses in every important eastern center have passed 
out of existence because of their inability to withstand 
the competition of a moneyless, moralless and shifty- 
eyed generation. 

In view of this painful historical and present situa- 
tion, there is, therefore, a certain doubt as to just 
what degree of co-operation would be given by millers 
to an earnest effort to clean up the trade. Yet, while 
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it is in no sense authorized to speak for millers’ organi- 

zations or for the rank and file of the industry, The 

Northwestern Miller believes that a determined effort 

by the flour trade itself would meet with an exceed- 

ingly favorable reception. It is at least worth a trial. 
oa * . 

Some day some miller with a pocket full of 
money, a bank full of credit and a mind filled with 
wicked thoughts is going to decide that selling 
flour on open terms at a profit is better than meet- 
ing price competition on draft basis at a loss. 
When that day comes those who have picked the 
price side of the street to the bare bones will have 
a chance to experiment with the pitfalls and dan- 
gers of the credit side. 

. 7 


NOT DEAD BUT SLEEPING 

HERE is much current inquiry as to just what, if 

anything, has become of the effort to limit sales 
of flour to one hundred and twenty days after date 
of booking. There seems, indeed, to be a general belief , 
that the movement has failed and, in consequence, one 
more ambitious enterprise having for its aim‘ better- 
ment of milling conditions has been sent to the limbo 
of lost hopes. In some quarters the assumed aban- 
donment of the effort even is interpreted as conclusive 
evidence that this industry can do nothing in its own 
behalf. 

It must be confessed that the evident inability of 
the whole body of the industry to agree promptly and 
readily to so simple a proposition as limitation of 
speculation in its products leaves some doubt of its 
ability to join forces in behalf of any cause whatever. 
It is not, however, the understanding of The North- 
western Miller that the sales limitation campaign has 
been abandoned for lack of support. So far as this 
journal has been advised, the plan still is on the cal- 
endar and next in order on the agendum of the indus- 
try’s business. An overwhelming percentage of large 
and leading mills has agreed to the plan, and it re- 
mains only to secure the co-operation of certain dila- 
tory units and of a quite easily obtainable capacity 
which so far has displayed indifference rather than 
antagonism. 

As, in some measure, the originator of this plan 
of seeking to bring the rank and file of milling into 
open agreement on one point of milling advantage, 
The Northwestern Miller is especially interested in the 
ultimate success of this movement. Its interest is not, 
however, nearly so great in this success because of 
the thing itself as in its adoption as proof that this 
great industry has within itself elements of unity 
which need only be stirred to action. Milling can go 
en with no limitation on sales, but its going on will be 
by an extremely difficult path if it cannot demonstrate 
its ability to act as a unit in so simple a matter as this. 

With full regard for the complete sincerity of those 
millers who have refused to commit themselves to the 
sales restriction program, it cannot be denied that 
every such refusal must be based on the expectation 
of individual advantage. Every miller recognizes the 
soundness of the principle and fully agrees that the 
entire trade would be better off under a limited time- . 
of-delivery regulation. His own refusal, or reluctance, 
to become party to such an agreement is, therefore, 
necessarily based on either fear of loss through bind- 
ing himself, or expectation of gain by reserving his 
own independence of action. 

These motives cannot be regarded as unworthy. 
Rather they are based on a perfectly proper idea of 
business self-preservation, an entirely justifiable view 
that some points can be yielded to the industry’s wel- 
fare and others must be retained for the sake of indi- 
vidual advantage. It is difficult to believe that in the 
end these millers will refuse to yield to the overwhelm- 
ing opinion of the industry and unite with the move- 
ment in full faith and sincerity. It may take another 
and more vigorous campaign, but such a plan, so 
soundly based and so widely and earnestly supported, 
cannot in all conscience be allowed to fail. 
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Domestic Demand.—The flour market continues quiet, and current sales appear 
to average no more than about 40 per cent of capacity. Many millers have ceased 
to expect the long delayed revival of buying that usually occurs in January, and 
believe that the trade will continue to 
fill its needs by buying for prompt ship- 
ment. Most of the current business ap- 
pears to be from the family trade. Bak- 
ers are not generally credited with being 
overbought, but they show little interest 
in the present market. To some degree 
this is taken to reflect the trying situa- 
tion that has resulted in some sections of 
the country from bread price wars. 

First clears of medium and strong 
protein content are scarce, and prices 
have risen 10@20c bbl. Second clears 
are slow of sale, and some brands are 

















moving at red dog prices. 
Export Trade—Latin America is the best foreign customer of United States 


mills at present, but business even there is small. European interest shows a slight 
tendency to revive, but bids are usually too low. However, a few scattering sales 
have been made during the past week, principally to Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries. Price is the main factor in such business, which generally has to be done 
at a sacrifice. Some flour for Hongkong is going forward from the Pacific Coast, 
but mostly consignments sold several months ago. 

Production.—Flour sales already on mill books are being ordered out slowly, 
indicating that buyers are having difficulty in disposing of their stocks at a normal 
rate. Most mills complain of a marked decline in the volume of shipping directions. 
Production figures for this season of the year continue to compare favorably, 
however, with the average of the past three years. 

Prices.—The advance in wheat has resulted in an advance of 10@15c bbl in 
mill quotations, though some mills have shown a tendency to disregard the higher 
wheat market in an effort to stimulate current sales. 

Millfeed—tThere is a steady and general demand for millfeeds on spot and 
for immediate shipment. Mixers apparently are urgently in need of supplies, and 
March production has already been largely disposed of. March shipment bran is 
strong at last week’s high level, with buyers willing to pay a premium of 50c ton 
for immediate. Millers declare that prices now in effect, together with the normal 
mixed car’ demand, should absorb every pound of feed produced within the next 
30 days or more, and they anticipate a continuance of the present high prices. Few 
mills are discounting April shipment. Standard middlings are scarce and strong 
at 50c ton over bran, and flour middlings have strengthened somewhat. 
weeks these grades have been selling relatively too close to bran. 
quotations average 50c ton higher than a week ago. 


For some 
Current mill 
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European Markets by Cable 


Feb. 28.—(Special Cable)—Imported flour prices are firmer. 
Some sales have been made, but buyers are cautious. Owing to the big discrepancy 
between home milled and imported prices, business is limited. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patent 38s 6d@39s per 280 lbs ($6.56@6.65 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents 36s 6d@37s 3d ($6.22@6.34 bbl), Kansas export patents 40s@40s 9d ($6.82@ 
6.93 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s ($6.65 bbl), Australian patents 34s 9d 
($5.91 bbl), American low grades 27s ($4.60 bbl), Argentine low grades 24s ($4.09 
bbl), home milled straight run 37s, c.i.f. ($6.31 bbl). 

Liverpool—Home mills are again keen sellers and, consequently, imported flour 
business is difficult, with buyers uninterested. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 37@38s per 280 lbs ($6.31@6.48 bbl), Canadian export patents 35s 9d 
($6.08 bbl), American soft winter patents 40s ($6.82 bbl), Kansas export patents 
39s ($6.65 bbl), Australian patents 34s 9d ($5.91 bbl), American low grades 27@28s 
($4.60@4.77 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Flour business is quiet. Bakers are not supporting importers, having 
no confidence in recent higher values. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
35s 9d@36s per 280 lbs ($6.08@6.14 bbl), Canadian soft winters 37s ($6.31 bbl), 
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American soft winters 42@43s ($7.16@7.33 bbl), Australian patents, March ship- 
ment 35s 6d ($6.05 bbl), April shipment 34s 6d ($5.88 bbl), Pacific patents 35 
($5.97 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Owing to firmer wheat, demand for imported flour has improved, 
Fair sales of Canadian flour have been made, but higher prices of American offerings 
have hindered trade. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7@7.30 per 
100 kilos ($6.23@6.50 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.40@8 ($6.59@7.12 bbl), Kansas 
straights $7.20@7.40 ($6.41@6.59 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7 ($6.23 bbl), Bel- 
gian flour $6.65 ($5.90 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Active demand for flour continues, with prices well maintained. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.25@7.40 per 100 kilos ($6.44@6,59 
bbl), Kansas patents $7.50@7.90 ($6.68@7.03 bbl), English patents $6.25@7,45 
($5.63@6.62 bbl), home milled $10 ($8.90 bbl), rye flour $8.50@9 ($7.57@8.01 bbl), 

Copenhagen.—Consumers are buying briskly, owing to higher prices. Import- 
ers, however, are disinclined to purchase ahead, wishing first to dispose of their 
comparatively large stocks. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.40@7.90 
per 100 kilos ($6.59@6.85 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.25@7.65 ($6.44@6.79 bbl), 
Oklahoma patents $7.25@7.65 ($6.44@6.79 bbl). 

Oslo.—Home mills have again reduced their prices, and imported flour sales are 
restricted. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.45@8 per 100 kilos ($6.62 
@7.12 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.15@7.20 ($6.35@6.41 bbl), American rye 
flour $7.95 ($7.07 bbl), English patents $6.85@6.95 ($6.03@6.18 bbl), Minnesota 
top patents $8 ($7.12 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is firm, and the situation generally is improved. The 

Liverpool market is quiet. There have been heavy arrivals probably unsold. 


MILLFEED 


Feedstuffs are cheaper and quiet in London, where bran is offered at £7 12s 6d 
ton, middlings £8 7s 6d, and Plate pollards, afloat £7 5s, March shipment £7 2s 6d. 
The Liverpool market is quiet, with Argentine, Egyptian and continental low 
grades pressed for sale. 

OIL CAKE 

The London cake market continues quiet with prices firm. Home made cotton- 
seed cake is offered at £8 5s@£8 7s 6d, ex-mill; Egyptian made £7 8s 9d, Feb- 
ruary shipment, ex-ship. In Liverpool, linseed cake for March-April shipment is 
offered at £10 17s 6d and May-August £10. Cottonseed meal is priced at £10 10s. 


. OATMEAL 


Oatmeal continues quiet in London. Prices are unchanged from a week ago, 
Scottish meal being offered at 35s, ex-store, and continental meal and rolled oats 
at 40s 6d, c.i.f. Canadian and American meal and rolled oats are quoted at 46s 6d 
and 46s 9d, respectively. 

L. F. Broexmay. 
' ‘2 2 2) 
Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks ending 
on the indicated dates, together with figures 
covering a group of representative interior 
mills in each district, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 














NORTHWEST— Feb. 26 Feb. 27 NORTHWEST— Feb. 26 Feb. 27 
Feb. 25 Feb. 18 1927 1926 Feb. 25 Feb. 18 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...245,334 266,230 159,982 214,654 Minneapolis ...... 53 58 35 41 
Duluth-Superior 27,715 9,555 11,635 18,340 Duluth-Superior .. 75 26 31 49 
Outside mills*..153,178 204,394 191,336 214,146 Outside mills* .... 48 50 43 50 
Totals ....426,227 480,179 362,953 447,140 Average ..... B2 53 38 6 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....132,232 140,137 136,487 115,394 Kansas City ...... 67 71 72 76 
Atchison ...... 26,613 24,201 27,142 22,956 Atchison ......... 86 78 91 77 
WtORlte 2c ciccese 34,946 35,664 35,487 28,853 i eee ee 56 57 56 46 
WARE cecccvces 35,945 35,537 23,500 27,945 oo eee 76 75 62 62 
St. Joseph .... 24,266 23,795 31,528 24,469 St. Joseph ....... 51 50 66 51 
oo! eae 25,331 24,176 20,157 22,042 MED $n06504.004% 92 88 73 80 
Outside millst..174,604 162,185 192,024 168,033 Outside millst .... 53 50 58 50 
Totals . -453,937 445,695 466,325 409,692 Average ..... 62 60 66 59 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 24,700 28,200 32,100 28,000 i.” re 41 47 53 44 
Outsidet .. 45,300 48,700 42,400 44,000 cS eee 52 56 48 51 
Central States{.113,502 103,500 17,845 25,287 Central States] ... 69 59 43 48 
Southeast ..... 94,447 93,353 102,624 92,830 Southeast ........ 66 66 68 61 
Totals ....277,949 273,753 194,969 190,117 Average ..... 61 59 60 55 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Perteeee «2s se. 28,303 29,218 25,268 27,385 l,l 45 47 40 44 
Seattle ........ 25,890 30,747 24,398 15,310 ne ee, Ee Ee 55 66 52 30 
Tacoma ....... 29,625 32,366 39,535 18,258 rere 51 57 69 2 
Totals . 83,818 92,331 89,201 60,953 Average ..... 51 56 64 35 
MURA 2.00000 182,022 191,069 162,222 202,967 MED whss <écasas 71 75 68 85 
CHICAS 0s crr0% 32,560 34,727 28,000 . 37,000 COD: cad ens ccen 80 87 70 92 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 28. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus vv, 

Spring first patent ........... $6.90@ 7.50 7.65@ 8.20 $....@.... $7.25@ 7.75 $7.65@ 7.70 $7. 50@ 8.00 $7.50@ 7.75 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.25@ 8.40 $7.40@ 7.90 $8.25@ 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.60@ 7.25 7.15@ 7.80 ee ee 6.85@ 7.15 7.25@ 7.35 7.10@ 7.55 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.40 nae cae 
Spring first clear ............ 5.75@ 6.30 5.95@ 6.20 ee. ler 6.10@ 6.40 6.35@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.90 cece QBecce 6.75@ 7.00 6.65@ 7.60 codeQPoces oeee@ ees 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.70@ 7.30 --@.. 6.95@ 8.05 6.90@ 7.30 seca 7.00@ 7.60 7.40@ 7.65 7.50@ 7.75 6.40@ 7.80 7.25@ 7.65 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ......... 6.10@ 6.60 --@.. 6.35@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.60 See 6. ys! 7.30 6.90@ 7.15 7.15@ 7.40 wee, Pere 6.90@ 7.25 --@...- 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.45@ 6.00 a 5.25@ 5.65 5.30@ 5.80 6o@ei ee. Leen a ee ovcele eeds re, ees eee ae ee 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.60@ 7.50 ob @.. -@. 7.10@ 7.60 vs Dices Tee. Sere 7.00@ 7.25 Toe) Ere 7.00@ 7.80 7.00@ 7.40 8.90@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.20@ 6.70 - Fe -@.. 6.10@ 6.50 “nw es 6.40@ 7.15 *6.25@ 6.50 *6.40@ 6.85 6.60@ 6.85 6.50@ 7.00 7.65@ 8.10 
Soft winter first clear......... 5.50@ 6.00 wer) Sree ones Qees 5.50@ 5.90 ere Th) Sere er Pere Ter. Seer 6.25@ 6.80 ) Ser 6.50@ 7.00 
Rye flour, white ............. 5.90@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.20 rer. Le @.. 7.10@ 7.20 6.50@ 6.85 6.50@ 6.75 6.80@ 7.10 6.85@ 7.00 o-@. --@...- 
Rye flour, dark .........+.++. 5.15@ 5.75 4.20@ 4.30 ~ Peer @ 5.75@ 5.85 seca Q@ecss 4.50@ 4.75 5.75@ 6.00 5.20@ 5.35 --@. @. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Sareate ++winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.40@ 8.00 $8.40@ 8.60 Kansas ........ cose @® coe $8.00@ 8.25 Spring top patent{...$....@7.80 S- -ee Spring exports§ ........ 36s 6d 
Straight ........ 5.15@ 5.70 coe @ cece Dakota ........ 7.65@ 8.55 8.60@ 8.80 Spring second patent{ ....@7.20 - @8.05 Ont. 90% patentst. $5. we ved 
Cut-off ......66. 5.25@ 5.80 wove dees Montana ....... 6.80@ 7.80 7.75@ 7.90 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.10 - @7.05 Ontario exports§ 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand eee ae -lb jutes 
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THE QUESTION 


T° me it always has been funny 

That men with lots and lots of money 
Should unremittingly explore 

To find a way to make some more, 

And often, in the process, lose 

Their bank roll, stickpin, shirt and shoes. 
They should be happy, I contend, 

With what a normal man can spend, 

And quit before the horse starts losing— 
It is perplexing and confusing. 

Things would be different if I 

Knew when to sell and when to buy, 

And Fortune’s wheel took such a turn 
That I'd have currency to burn; 

As soon as I acquired enough 

I'd seek no more the filthy stuff, 

But furl my sails and settle down, 

And be a credit to the town. 


And how much is enough?—yes, grin!/— 
| knew some one would drag that in! 


+ + 


Four-legged sheep at least know they 
cannot lick a bear or a bull, and will not 


try. 

' > + 

Washington Pie 

“The Washington pie must have been 
a sort of clean-up for the baker. It had 
about all the dough and sweetening he 
had left over from his other floury en- 
gagement, and was the one best bet of 
childhood days. For a nickel a kid could 
buy a slab massive enough to founder 
him, and he went to it with vim, vigor 
and vitality.”—-Editorial paragraph in 
the Los Angeles Times, 


> + 
The modern Washington pie, or rather, 
the kind of pie now dispensed in Wash- 
ington, is of a different sort. Usually 
it is a clean-up, but not for the baker. 


+ + 
A rather sufficient commentary on 
human nature is the fact that a mob nev- 
er rushes madly across town to do a 
needed kindness. 


That’s Bully 

“American farmers would be getting 
nearly $1,500,000 more for their products 
this year if they were marketing them 
under the provisions of the McNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill vetoed at the last 
session of Congress by President Cool- 
idge.”—Statement by Congressman Hau- 
gen, of Iowa. 


> ¢ 
When the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers succeeds in conquering the 
holes in bread it might turn its endeavors 
to a crumbless cracker that can be chewed 


in bed. 
+ + 
An Embarrassing Moment 
Dear Sir—I am a flour salesman. I 
was on my way home from a convention 
recently, and decided to stop off and see 
acustomer. I gained entrance to the of- 
fice and talked for 30 minutes, when I 
discovered that not only was the man 
not a customer, but he was not a baker. 
and in fact I was not even in the right 
town. You can imagine my embarrass- 
ment. JoHn Soak. 
> > 


If chickens are anything like men, most 
of them cross the road just to be on the 
other side. 

> + 

Women in Chicago made a pair of 
pajamas out of five flour sacks and sent 
them to President Coolidge, hoping the 
gift would “please his sense of thrift.” 
If such a market could be established 
for secondhand sacks it would please the 
Sense of thrift of quite a few millers and 
bakers who dislike the practice of refill- 
ing old sacks. 

2 2) 
RUST PROBLEM DISCUSSED 

Wixnirere, Man.—Dr. D. Bailey, plant 
pathologist, in a recent lecture in Winni- 
Peg before the Natural History Society 
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of Manitoba spoke of the rust menace 
in the prairies as a relentless enemy to 
agriculture, which took an annual toll of 
something like $25,000,000, in western 
Canada alone. He dealt interestingly 
with the causes of rust, its development, 
and the means which are being used in an 
endeavor to control what probably is the 
greatest enemy of the wheat grower on 
this continent. The ancient Jews, said 
the speaker, regarded rust as a scourge 
of God, and the Romans, without suc- 
cess, offered expensive sacrifices in the 
hope of mitigating the menace. The 
modern scientist, however, hopes to de- 
feat the rust by sulphur spraying from 
aéroplanes flying low over the infected 
wheat producing areas. Ground spray- 
ing also was advocated. The greatest 
hope of modern agriculturists, however, 
centers around the breeding of a rust 
resistant variety of wheat, he said. 
‘2 2 2) 


COURT ACTION BROUGHT TO 
NULLIFY CHAIN STORE LAW 


PrirrssurcH, Pa.—The Keystone Gro- 
cery & Tea Co., large chain system, has 
instituted equity proceedings at Cumber- 
land, Md., in an application for an in- 
junction against the county officials 
charged with the enforcement of the 
county “chain store law.” 

The Keystone company contends that 
this law, which limits chain stores in the 
county to five and assesses a $500 license 
fee for each one, is unconstitutional. The 
case has attracted much attention and a 
number of prominent attorneys from 
other states, representing chain systems, 
attended the recent hearing before Judge 
Albert A. Doub. 

Robert J. Hamilton, president of the 
Keystone company, denied that goods 
were sold below cost as leaders to attract 
buyers, and declared that the stores were 
successful because they were “conducted 
efficiently.” The hearing was to be re- 
sumed on Feb. 29. 

2 2 2) 
MICHIGAN WHEAT CROP 

Toxtepo, On10o.—A recent report by the 
Michigan department of agriculture says 
that the total wheat crop for 1927 was 
19,156,000 bus, an average of 21.5 bus 
per acre, which was the largest yield per 
acre, except that of 1924, since 1866. 
The acreage sown was 909,000 acres, of 
which 891,000 were harvested, abandon- 
ment being only 2 per cent. The quality 
of the grain was generally good, averag- 
ing 59 lbs to the bu, as compared with 
58 lbs the previous year, and a 10-year 
average of 58.6. The price on Dec. 1 
was $1.20 bu, giving a total value to the 
crop of $22,987,000, or $25.80 per acre. 

2 2 2) 
RATE INCREASES OPPOSED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—An_ examiner’s 
report recommends that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rule against pro- 
posed increases in freight rates on grain, 
grain products and byproducts from 
points in Ohio to destinations in Ken- 


tucky and West Virginia. The increases 
would amount to about 2.5¢ per 100 Ibs 
on grains, and as much as 5.5c on grain 
products. They would apply principally 
to movements out of the Miami Valley. 
The examiner also recommends that an 
application for lowering of rates on the 
same products from points in Illinois 
and Indiana to points in central territory 
and to destinations on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky be dismissed. 
i. 2 2) 


BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB TO 
HOLD BANQUET MARCH 24 


Bautimore, Mp.—The Baltimore Flour 
Club has decided to hold its annual meet- 
ing and election of officers, at a banquet, 
with music and dancing, on March 24, at 
the Hotel Rennert. James C. Brown, 
manager of the Camden Warehouses of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, will act 
as toastmaster at the banquet. Judge 
T. J. C. Williams, of the juvenile court 
of Baltimore, will be the principal speak- 
er at the dinner. The president of the 
Philadelphia Flour Club is among the in- 
vited guests who have thus far indicated 
their intention of being present. 

OO? 

AGENCY OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 

The Julian J. Behr Co., Inc., Cincin- 
nati advertising agency, has opened an 
eastern office at 93 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. M. A. Abel, who has been 
in New York for the past four years, 
has been named manager, with Julius 
Joseph, Jr., assistant manager. The com- 
pany is headed by Julian J. Behr, presi- 
dent and founder of the agency, I. Schif- 
rin, vice president and treasurer, and 
Charles H. Tobias, secretary. 

‘2 2 2) 
J. P. PARKS OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kansas Crtry, Mo.—J. P. Parks, gen- 
eral broker in mill and other feeds, will 
open an office in Chicago in charge of 
George S. Chesbro, until now general 
purchasing agent for the American Mill- 
ing Co. Mr. Chesbro has a wide ac- 
quaintance in the feed trades. He is 
now in Kansas City, the guest of Mr. 
Parks. 

2 2 2) 
BREAD GIVEN AWAY 

Battrmore, Mp.—The American Stores 
Co., operating retail. groceries and bak- 
eries in a number of states, at the open- 
ing of a new store here last week gave 
every customer making a minimum pur- 
chase of 50c a large 8c wrapped loaf of 
its Bread Supreme free of charge. The 
idea proved popular. 

‘2 2 2) 
BUFFALO ELEVATOR TRANSFER 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—George E. Pierce, president 
and manager of the Western Elevating 
Association, Inc., yesterday announced 
the purchase of the 750,000-bu Wheeler 
Elevator, situated on the Buffalo Creek 
Railroad and. the Buffalo River, from 
the Transit Forwarding Co. 

















BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 
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Weather Satisfactory in Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28.—-(Special Telegram)—Weather conditions in the 


Southwest continue generally satisfactory for growing wheat. 


Snows over western 


Kansas in the past 10 days have materially benefited fields which were lacking in 


surface moisture. 


Many which were supposed to be beyond recovery are reported 


greening up. On the whole, considering the unfavorable early winter conditions, the 
situation now must be regarded as promising. 
2 2 2) 


Oklahoma Wheat Condition Good 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Winter wheat in Oklahoma is in wonderful condition 


as a result of recent rains and snow. C. 


E. Munn, president of the Enid (Okla.) 


Terminal Elevator Co., estimates the present acreage at 4,867,000, and believes that 


crop prospects are very good. 


Roy Hacker, president of the Oklahoma Grain 


Dealers’ Association, reports that, although some counties have been hit by Hessian 


fly and cutworms, prospects are normal. 


Karl E. Humphrey, president of the 


El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., says that the rain and snow have given the 


crop a “flattering prospect.” 


F. L. Kroutil, of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 


Co., says he believes the crop will be excellent. 
Cw wD 


Prospects Good in Panhandle 


Oxvanoma City, Oxia.—If the weather is fairly good for the next few months, 
the Texas panhandle should produce a near record crop, the acreage being greater 


than ever before. 


Recent rains and snow have placed wheat in prime condition, 
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NORTHWEST SPRING WHEAT 
MILLERS’ MONTHLY MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Northwest 
Spring Wheat Millers’ Club held its reg- 
ular monthly meeting in Minneapolis Feb. 
28. Frank J. Allen, of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, who was elected 
president at the annual meeting last 
month, presided. Mr. Allen stated that 
he knew of no industry club more anxious 
to improve conditions within its own 
ranks than was that of the millers. He 
deplored existing conditions, but said 
that millers themselves were responsible, 
and that they alone could work out their 
salvation. He advocated a return to the 
Federation code of ethics, and a proper 
observance of package differentials, sight 
draft terms and the limiting of forward 
sales to a four-month period. 

Peter Ketelson, Denver, Colo., present- 
ed moving pictures of a machine he has 
invented that will cut, bind and shock 
grain in one operation. A detailed de- 
scription of this machine appeared in the 
Feb, 22 issue of The Northwestern Mill- 
er. Willis C. Helm, in introducing Mr. 
Ketelson, said he viewed with alarm the 
introduction of the combine harvester 
into the Northwest, because that method 
of harvesting, he believed, injured the 
quality of the wheat. 

On motion of D. D. Davis, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., it was resolved that a 
committee be appointed to set up ways 
and means for the clearance of misinfor- 
mation, particularly with reference to in- 
completed transactions. 

Martin L. Luther, of the Minneapolis 
Milling Co., chairman of the crop im- 
provement committee, recommended that 
the club embark on a permanent cam- 
paign for crop improvement; that $12,- 
000 per year be underwritten by the mill- 
ers for the furtherance of the campaign, 
and that a paid secretary be employed to 
look after this work. Also that a perma- 
nent committee be appointed to super- 
vise the work, composed of H. C. Garvin, 
of Winona, and R. W. Goodell and 
Franklin M. Crosby, of Minneapolis, It 
was recommended that this committee 
co-operate with the Smut Prevention Bu- 
reau, agricultural colleges, banks and 
other interested organizations. 

R. W. Goodell, emphasizing Mr. Lu- 
ther’s report, said there was a crying need 
for co-ordination of the various interests 
represented, in order to save duplication 
of effort and expense, and that it was up 
to the millers to take the initiative. 

B. B. Sheffield moved that the commit- 
tee’s report be indorsed, and the motion 
was passed unanimously. 

Before adjournment, Mr. Allen men- 
tioned the forthcoming annual joint con- 
vention of operative millers and chemists 
in Minneapolis next June, and expressed 
the hope that mill owners would make it 
possible for their chemists and superin- 
tendents to attend. 

‘22 2) 

Combine harvesting is rapidly spread- 
ing eastward. In Illinois more than 300 
combines were used on the 1927 crop. 
Indiana farmers used more than 50. 
Combines also have been introduced into 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia. 


Ow wD 
Wheat Flour—Keceipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Feb. 25, in barrels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 7 10 271 174 aa ee 
Kansas City... 11 16 119 143 - 
Chicago ...... 213 235 120 140 1 2 
New York .... 185 201 566 118 38 330 
Philadelphia .. 35 28 29 6 125 175 
Baltimore .... 19 22 1 a ee . 
Milwaukee ... 38 28 2 10 ° 
Duluth-Sup. .. ee oe 17 12 83 52 
*Nashville .... .. ee oa on 50 53 
*Figures for 10 days. 
‘os 2) 


Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 


Week ending Feb. 18. 2,434 2,323 2,169 
Previous week ....... 2,472 2,323 2,169 
Production July 1- 
Pree 81,006 85,162 83,319 
Imports— 
July 1-Feb. 18 ....... 1 2 12 
Exports— 
Week ending Feb. 18. 154 500 242 
Previous week ....... 256 175 181 
July 1-Feb. 18....... 8,370 9,100 6,260 
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DEATH ENDS NOTABLE 
FLOUR MILLING CAREER 
OF GEORGE URBAN, JR. 


Three Weeks’ Illness Fatal to One of the 
Most Outstanding Figures in the Flour 
Milling Industry of America 


Burrato, N. Y.—George Urban, Jr., 
president of the George Urban Milling 
Co., died on Thursday evening, Feb. 23, 
after an illness of three weeks. The 
funeral was held on Feb. 25 from the 
family residence in Pine Ridge. 

Mr. Urban was one of Buffalo’s most 
distinguished citizens, and one of the 
most outstanding flour millers in the 
United States. He was 77 years old, 
having been born on July 12, 1850, in 
Buffalo. His father, who came from 
Alsace, France, settled in Buffalo in 
1835. George Urban, Sr., founded the 
flour business that continued to bear his 
name in 1846, and eventually George 
Urban, Jr., became a partner in this 
firm, having left his studies at the age 
of 16 to go to work under his father’s 
direction. 

In 1874, upon the retirement of his 
father, George Urban, Jr., became head 
of the company, in association with the 
late E. G. S. Miller and the late W. C. 
Urban, his brother. He built the first 
roller mill in Buffalo, opposite the com- 
pany’s original flour store, at Genesee 
and Oak streets, in 1881. In 1899 the 
plant, with several others, was taken into 
the United States Flour Milling Co., Mr. 
Urban acting as manager of that par- 
ticular unit. In 1900 this company was 
succeeded by the Standard Milling Co., 
and three years later Mr. Urban started 
to build the mill now operated by the 
firm of which he was for so long the 
head. 


A FAMILIAR FIGURE IN BUFFALO 


For many years the tall, and in more 
recent times slightly stooped, figure of 
George Urban was familiar in the social 
centers of the town. When the old Gen- 
esee Hotel was the meeting place for the 
political and business leaders, Mr. Urban 
was there, and later, when the old Iro- 
quois hummed with the voices of the 
men about town, he was present almost 
daily. Of late an old injury, suffered 
when a horse ran away, had crippled him 
and he was able to walk only with diffi- 
culty. 

Until the eve of his fatal illness Mr. 
Urban continued to attend to his busi- 
ness and his numerous outside pursuits. 
Once and often twice a day he was 
driven to his office to read his mail,— 
sometimes having it brought to his car,— 
and disposed of matters waiting his at- 
tention. 

The death of Mr. Urban removes from 
the city a leading business figure, one 
who influenced in the last 50 years its 
civic, political and industrial develop- 
ment, and one who was distinguished 
throughout this time for his hospitality 
and practice of what friends called “the 
art of living.” 


A MAN OF MANY PURSUITS 


Here was a man who built up a mill- 
ing business until it was one of the city’s 
leading industries, who was a pioneer in 
promoting electric power development, 
who was a banker and director of several 
companies, and who at the same time 
was one of the organizers of the move- 
ment to nominate Grover Cleveland for 
the presidency, a founder of the plan 
to hold the Pan-American Exposition in 
this city, and a gentleman farmer, rais- 
ing fancy poultry, blooded horses and 
green roses on his estate at Pine Ridge. 

Numbering among his friends Thomas 
A. Edison, Mark Twain, S. S. Rogers 
and presidents McKinley, Harrison and 
Cleveland, Mr. Urban’s range of ac- 
quaintances was as wide as the range 
of his interests. Many other distin- 
guished persons were included among his 
guests on different occasions. All types 
of men were attracted, Mr. Urban’s life 
history reveals, by his keen, alert mind, 
and the generous spirit indicated by his 
motto: “You can’t have anything unless 
you divide it.” 

Characteristically, Mr. Urban early 
perceived the qualities which were to dis- 
tinguish Grover Cleveland throughout the 
nation a few years later. Cleveland had 
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been sheriff of Erie County, mayor of 
Buffalo in 1881, and though Mr. Urban 
was always a Republican, the two be- 
came close friends before the former left 
for Albany. 

One of Mr. Urban’s proudest recollec- 
tions was his part in the nomination of 
Grover Cleveland for the presidency. 
One day with a group of other friends 
he talked over the suggestion that Cleve- 
land be named as a candidate for the 
presidency. They agreed that it was 
feasible, and each set out to work dili- 
gently toward the accomplishment of 
this object. The world knows the result. 

The meeting at which this memorable 
campaign was launched took place in a 
log cabin which Mr. Urban had built on 
his Pine Ridge estate and which is stand- 
ing at the present time. Mr. Urban 
would assemble his guests there in the 





direct current, the only means then 
known. The company called a confer- 
ence of three leading scientists of the 
time, one of them being Lord Kelvin. 
The situation, as Mr.. Urban often told 
his friends, looked hopeless, when Nicola 
Tesla announced the invention of the al- 
ternating current induction motor and 
solved the enigma. 

With the perfection of the low fre- 
quency alternating current dynamo sub- 
stituting 25-cycle vibrating current for 
the single directional output of direct 
current generators, it became econom- 
ically possible to “throw” current the 30 
miles from Niagara Falls to Buffalo, 
and considerably farther. 

Mr. Urban also had much to do with 
combining the companies into what after- 
ward became known as the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Electric Co., of which he was vice 
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harnessers of electricity. There was not 
old days, and nothing pleased him more 
than to be able to regale them with new 
and surprising viands. Perhaps it would 
be a vinegar he had especially imported 
for a salad, or a tender, juicy, boneless 
squab or a bottle of rare wine. There 
was a trap door in the floor of this log 
cabin, and in the times preceding prohi- 
bition there were stored in this “cellar” 
choice cordials, liquors and old vintages. 

A second incident in which Grover 
Cleveland and George Urban figured took 
place when Cleveland was making his 
campaign, unsuccessfully as it turned 
out, for the presidency in 1888. 

Contrary to all expectations, early re- 
turns from Cheektowaga, a Republican 
stronghold, indicated a large majority 
for Cleveland, a Democrat. When the 
votes all had been counted, the Cheek- 
towaga vote was almost unanimous for 
the Democratic nominee. Cleveland at- 
tributed this to Mr. Urban. 


A PIONEER IN POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Urban was one of the first in this 
section to sense the importance of elec- 
tric power development. He was one 
of the officers of the company that placed 
the first arc lamp on lower Ganson 
Street. 

A difficult problem faced these early 
enough copper in the world to carry the 
power from Niagara Falls to Buffalo by 


president from the time of its incorpora- 
tion. 

When he first became attracted by the 
possibilities of electricity and its appli- 
cation to practical purposes, Mr. Urban 
decided to go to New York and inter- 
view a young inventor of whom he had 
read and heard reports, Thomas A. Edi- 
son. He went to visit him. The Edison 
office, Mr. Urban used to relate, consist- 
ed of one small’ room with a deal table 
and a couple of chairs in it. The clerical 
force consisted of a single office boy 
whom Mr. Edison addressed as “Sam” 
and who afterwards proved to be Samuel 
Insull, the Chicago public utility magnate 
and patron of the arts. : 

As a result of this visit, Mr. Urban 
brought an electric generator to Buffalo 
and installed it in his flour mills here. 
It was one of the first 10 generators 
made by Edison. He later turned it over 
to the Buffalo General Electric Co. as 
a historic object. 

In still another type of electrical de- 
velopment Mr. Urban was among the 
first to recognize practical value and use- 
fulness. Before the telephone was on 


the market or known to the public in 
general, he had arranged to have such an 
instrument installed in the house he was 
building at Pine Ridge. The same wires 
are used today, probably the oldest phone 
wire installation in the world. 

Mr. Urban’s estate at Pine Ridge com- 
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prises eight acres of land, planted wit, 
a wide variety of trees and shrubs, fo, 
botany was one of his several hobbie 
There is a 200-foot lake on it embowere; 
with trees, and ae gee ge in which he 
conducted his plant and gardening ¢,. 
periments. 

Model poultry houses, equipped among 
other things with electric lights, provided 
quarters for his fancy fowls. Mr. Urban 
used to joke his poultry raising friend, 
who expressed surprise at the electric 
light installation. 

“Yes,” he would say, “I am going to 
fool the hens. I’m going to have these 
lights turned on eight hours, then of 
—- hours, and then on again for ap. 
other eight. The hens will think two 
days have passed and will lay two eggs 
every 24 hours. At least, I am going 
to try it out.” 

Told in jest, this odd scheme was sig. 
nificant of the pioneering, experimental 
spirit of the man, his quickness to sense 
possibilities whether in man, animal, or 
inanimate phenomena. When asked not 
long ago to what qualities he attributed 
his success, he replied: 

“To perseverance, hard work and en- 
terprise. To the ability to stick to my 
business and never let go until the vari- 
ous projects I was interested in culmi- 
nated.” 

A BIT OF HIS PHILOSOPHY 


An intimate friend remembers accom- 
panying Mr. Urban through his gardens 
one day, a couple of years ago, walking 
beside the wheel chair in which he sat. 
Looking up suddenly, he said, “You 
know, I’m not an invalid, I’m just a 
cripple.” “Is there much difference?” 
he was asked. “Yes,” he replied, “there 
is; because in the old days, before that 
accident happened, when the_ milling 
business was full of troubles and worries, 
I could go to the shoe store and buy a 
pair of shoes two sizes too small, and 
after walking around in them a couple 
of hours, my feet would hurt so that I'd 
forget all about my milling troubles.” 

That little incident is a very fair ex- 
ample of the man and his attitude. Al- 
ways cheerful, always seeing the funny 
side of things and always illustrating his 
point with quaint humor. 

The pride he took in his garden, farm 
and live stock was certainly pardonable, 
because his motto was “never raise any- 
thing that is not as good as can be raised 
anywhere.” Those many friends and ac- 
quaintances whom he has left behind well 
know that what he raised and served 
were certainly the best of their kind. In 
his poultry raising Mr. Urban was equal- 
ly successful, for each year he swept the 
boards at the poultry shows in western 
New York and elsewhere, besides taking 
international prizes at the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exhibition in Philadelphia. 

On May 38, 1924, friends of Mr. Urban, 
fellow-members of a luncheon club the 
history of which goes back more than 
half a century, made him the guest of 
honor and presented him with a dicta 
phone, into which, the hope was ex- 
pressed, he would see fit to dictate his 
reminiscences “for the edification and 
uplift of future generations.” In pre- 
senting the dictaphone, Samuel B. Bots- 
ford recalled the fact that during Mr. 
Urban’s long life he had been in active 
touch with every worth while project 
along the Niagara frontier. Mention was 
made of Mr. Urban’s nationwide ac- 
quaintance and his hospitality, which had 
done much to carry Buffalo’s good name 
to the far corners of the earth. The 
moral effect of his reminiscences, he said, 
ought not to be lost on generations born 
and unborn. 

Mr. Urban never held public office, 
although always prominent in political 
affairs. He was chairman of the Repub- 
lican county committee from 1892 to 
1895, was a Republican presidential 
elector from 1896 to 1900, and was Re- 
publican presidential elector at large for 
the state in 1904. 


INTERESTED IN MANY ENTERPRISES 


Among the many industrial business 
and banking enterprises in which Mr. 
Urban was interested during his lifetime 
were the Brush Electric Light Co., which 
started with nine lights in the city 0! 
Buffalo and which has since developed 
into the present Buffalo General Electric 
Co; the Niagara Falls Electric Co. Serv- 
ice Corporation, which he reorganized 
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from a bankrupt concern in 1890 for the 

ng of the streets of Niagara Falls; 
the Cataract Power & Conduit Co; the 
Buffalo & Niagara Falls Electric Light 
& Power Co; the Buffalo Trust Co; the 
Buffalo Loan, Trust & Safe Deposit Co; 
the Market Bank and the Bank of Buf- 
falo; the Buffalo German Insurance Co. 
and the Buffalo Commercial Insurance 
Co; the Buffalo Elevating Co. and the 
Ellicott Square Co. 

The Urban family in 1860 moved from 
the home at Genesee and Oak streets, 
where George Urban, Jr., was born, to 
Doat Street. In October, 1875, Mr. Ur- 
ban was married to Miss Ada E, Win- 
spear, daughter of Pennock Winspear, 
of Cheektowaga, and in the following 
ear completed his present home in Pine 
Ridge Road, where he had lived since. 
Mrs. George Urban, Jr., died a number 
of years ago. Mr. Urban is survived by 
two daughters, Miss Ada Jeanette Urban 
and Mrs. Charles W. Banta, and one 
son, George Pennock Urban, vice presi- 
dent of the Urban Milling Co. A third 
daughter, Miss Emma N. Urban, died 
several years ago. 

Mr. Urban was a member of the Buf- 
falo Club, Saturn Club, Country Club, 
Buffalo Athletic Club, Park Club and 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. He also 
was a member of the New York, Re- 
publican and Economic clubs of New 
York City, the Whist Club of Rochester, 
the Niagara Club of Niagara Falls, the 
Tuscarora Club of Lockport and the 
Batavia Club of Batavia. 

Throughout the day of the funeral 
many persons visited the home to pay 
tribute to this most distinguished citi- 
zn, and from the hundreds of friends 
and admirers of Mr. Urban, who were 
unable to render him such homage, there 
came from various parts of the United 
States messages of condolence containing 
sentiments of regret. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS 
DISCUSS LATIN TRADE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—About 50 represen- 
tatives of southwestern mills, chiefly ex- 
port sales managers, attended a special 
meeting held here on Feb. 23 to consider 
export problems. David S. Jackman, of 
Wichita, Kansas, chairman of the export 
committee of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, presided. 

First in importance of subjects sched- 
uled for discussion was interpretation of 
Cuban preferential duty on flour, recent- 
ly revived by action of the Cuban cus- 
toms department in temporarily suspend- 
ing application of the preferential rate 
of duty to flour milled at Buffalo from 
Canadian wheat ground in bond. 

Many millers participated in the dis- 
cussion, the tenor of which was that mill- 
ers of the Southwest should make every 
effort to secure a permanent Cuban cus- 
toms ruling requiring that United States 
milled flour must be the product of both 
industry and soil in order to secure bene- 
fit of the preferential rate of duty pro- 
vided by treaty. It appeared that a 
number of individual millers already had 
taken action through their representa- 
tives at Washington in support of the 
messages advancing the viewpoint of 
southwestern millers sent by the South- 
western Millers’ League. 

At the close of the discussion it was 
decided that Mr. Jackman and H. D. 
Yoder, as members of a committee to be 
completed by the addition, if it can be 
arranged, of a soft winter wheat miller, 
Should go to Washington to present the 
position of southwestern millers to the 
Department of State. 

Following disposition of this matter, 
the meeting discussed various aspects of 
credits and sale terms to Spanish-Ameri- 
can markets. It was the consensus of 
opinion that present trade practices are 
im many respects loose, and tend to occa- 
sion serious credit losses to millers. 
Many present argued that a credit in- 
formation clearing house should be estab- 
lished, so that millers might have means 
other than that provided by commercial 
rating agencies, bankers and underwrit- 
ers for determining the standing of buy- 
ers in that trade field. Others held to 
the view that millers should adopt uni- 
form sale terms. A proposal that all 
Sales should be made on basis of cash 
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against documents at sight failed to win 
support, on the ground that many millers 
with old-established trade on time draft 
basis would not adopt the practice, and 
for the further reason that establishment 
of such rigid terms by southwestern mill- 
ers would operate to give other competi- 
tive sections a commanding advantage. 

It finally was decided that the export 
committee of the league should, by ques- 
tionnaire, assemble all available informa- 
tion covering present mill practices as to 
terms and credits. This preliminary sur- 
vey will be undertaken by the office of 
the secretary of the league, now in charge 
of Gerome V. Topping, under Mr. Jack- 
man’s direction. It is hoped that the 
data so assembled can be employed in 
formulating a constructive program to be 
given further consideration within the 
next few weeks. 
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COMMITTEE REPORT FAVORS 
FARM ELEVATORS’ PAYMENT 


The senate committee on agriculture 
last week acted favorably upon the reso- 
lution recently introduced by Henrik 
Shipstead, senator from Minnesota, au- 
thorizing the President to ascertain the 
amount owed to farmer elevators by the 
United States Grain Corporation and to 
pay this debt, estimated at about $1,- 
000,000, out of funds of the corporation 
in the United States Treasury or other- 
wise unappropriated. 

The case of the farmer elevators was 
presented by George T. Simpson, Minne- 
apolis, who with F. J. Donahue, Minne- 
apolis, represents about 985 elevator com- 
panies. 

When the United States Grain Cor- 
poration was organized to contract for 
wheat at the guaranteed price under the 
national defense act, elevator owners, in 
purchasing this wheat, deducted from 
such guaranteed price the common charge 
for interest and insurance. This charge 
varied in different parts of the country 
from two to five cents per bushel. Pro- 
ducers objected to the deduction of these 
amounts from the guaranteed price, just- 
ly claiming that the price as fixed by the 
government was the price due the pro- 
ducer. Elevator owners felt that they 
ought to be reimbursed for insurance and 
interest paid on borrowed money. 

A conference was held at Fargo in 
July, 1919, and it was agreed that if ele- 
vator owners would pay to producers 
the full guaranteed price, the govern- 
ment, through the United States Grain 
Corporation, would pay to the elevator 
owners, by way of recompense, 7-20c bu 
for each bushel that they were compelled 
to retain in the respective elevators at 
the end of each week, after they had 
made an honest effort to obtain cars for 
use in shipment of the grain then in their 
elevators, and had been unable to do so. 

It is claimed that farmer elevators 
have never been reimbursed. 
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U. S. MILLING METHODS 
PRAISED BY HUNGARIAN 


Bela Schmidt, of the flour milling firm 
of Schmidt & Czaszar, Budapest, Hun- 
gary, who has been in the United States 
for about a year studying flour milling 
methods, recently praised the American 
milling system in generous terms. “Here 
are mills,” he said, “where production is 
perfect and far superior to that in Buda- 
pest. To turn out a barrel of flour in 
Europe costs about 80c, and here only 
about 35c, despite the higher wage and 
the shorter working day of the American 
laborer. It is this incomparable indus- 
trial system which makes it possible for 
America to compete in Europe. In Hun- 
gary, though, there are tariff restrictions 
against American flour, because in that 
small country within 35,000 square miles 
3,000 mills are operating. At one time 
Budapest boasted 13 industrious mills; 
now only four. The other nine, forced 
to close, will probably never open.” 

Mr. Schmidt is the son of the owner 
of the well-known Budapest milling com- 
pany and has spent the past five years 
in travel and study in Europe and the 
United States. For some time he worked 
in the New York plant of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling. Co., and he spent 


four months studying American milling 
methods at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan. He also has 
visited most of the large milling centers 
in the United States, inspecting mills 
wherever they were to be found. He ex- 
pects to visit South America before re- 
turning to Budapest to put his newly 
acquired knowledge into practice. 
row? 


MANAGER OF STATE MILL 
EXPLAINS EARNINGS CHECK 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The State Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., recent- 
ly turned over to the state treasurer of 
North Dakota a check for $160,267, rep- 
resenting operating profits for the year 
1927. O. L. Spencer, manager of the 
mill, had a reproduction made of this 
check for advertising purposes. 

A number of millers have objected to 
this form of advertising, for the reason 
that they claim it is misleading, in that 
the items of interest and depreciation 
were not taken into consideration, and 
that the State Mill does not have to pay 
the approximate taxes a private institu- 
tion would have to. 

Commenting on these various criticisms, 
O. L. Spencer, the manager, says: 

“In considering the statements of this 
plant, it should be remembered that the 
State Mill is in no way responsible for 
the payment of the bonds or the inter- 
est on the bonds which built it, as the 
interest on the bonds and their retire- 
ment are a direct obligation of the state, 
and their payment has been properly 
provided for. The law further provides 
that any operating profit or surplus shall 
be turned over to the state treasurer. 

“In January of this year a check for 
$160,267 was made out to the state treas- 
urer. It was later decided to apply 
$51,027 of this amount on a note which 
represented principal and interest on the 
amount of $45,090 which was used to 
construct the plant in excess of the orig- 
inal $3,000,000 provided. 

“To the writer it seems only proper 
that the trade be informed of the condi- 
tion of the business. The check in ques- 
tion represents the amount the state of 
North Dakota is ahead of what it would 
be if the plant was idle. Our brands are 
now established, and the business is 
growing.” 

wow? 


INDIANA BAKERS OUTLINE 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


The tentative program for the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association, scheduled for Pur- 
due University, La Fayette, March 19- 
21, calls for registration on the afternoon 
of the opening day, followed by arrange- 
ment of exhibits of bakers’ products and 
various committee meetings. 

Following the opening of the conven- 
tion session on the morning of March 20, 
J. A. Zeller, Shelbyville, president, will 
deliver an address, after which commit- 
tees will be appointed. G. I. Christie, of 
Purdue University, will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Bread, the Sane Basis of the 
Meal,” and W. H. Settle, president of 
the Indiana Farm Bureau, Indianapolis, 
will speak on “The Farmer, Baker and 
Housewife.” 

An executive session for bakers only 
will be held that afternoon. C. P. Ehlers, 
secretary-manager, will make his report, 
as will V. C. Vanderbilt, treasurer. As- 
sociation policies will then be considered. 
George Dunn, Indianapolis, will speak on 
“Exact Cost per Hundred”; Paul Brick- 
ley, Hartford City, “Premiums, Stale Re- 
turns, Etc.”; A. U. Dougherty, Muncie, 
“Quality Cakes”; C. E. Jones, Terre 
Haute, “Area of Distribution.” Officers 
will then be elected. 

A banquet with entertainment, fol- 
lowed by a dance, will be held that eve- 
ning. 

On the morning of March 21, Charles 
W. Winfield, Fort Wayne, will speak on 
“Who Is Our Competitor?”; Dean Mary 
lL. Matthews, Purdue University, “How 
to Please the Housewife”; Harold B. 
West, Indianapolis, “Fleet Maintenance” ; 
Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New York, 
“Care of Shop Equipment.” 

Unfinished business will then be taken 
up, after which officers will be installed. 
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C. P. H. SCHOELLKOPF, OF 
PIONEER BUFFALO FLOUR 
MILLING FAMILY, IS DEAD 


Burrato, N. Y.—C. P. Hugo Schoell- 
kopf, formerly of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., died, Feb. 24, at Lenox Hos- 
pital, New York, where he had gone to 
seek relief from an attack of pleurisy. 
He was of one of the pioneer milling 
families of Buffalo, his father, the late 
Jacob Schoellkopf, having had a promi- 
nent part, not only in the development 
of the flour milling industry of Buffalo 
but in associational work of the Ameri- 
can milling industry at large. 

C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf was born in 
Buffalo in 1862, attended public schools 
in this city and finally went to Germany 
to complete his education. There he was 
graduated from the University of Stutt- 
gart and from the University of Berlin. 
When he returned to America he joined 
his father in the development of the 
Niagara Falls Milling Co. In connec- 
tion with the business he took over the 
hydraulic power canal, which formed the 
fundamental basis of the great power 
companies, which he later took a leading 
part in developing. 

Mr. Schoellkopf was a member of the 
board of directors of the Buffalo, Ni- 
agara & Eastern Power Corporation, and 
appeared in a similar capacity in -a 
great number of other electric power 
companies, all growing out of the Ni- 
agara Falls power development. For 
many years he was the leading figure in 
the aniline dye industry in Buffalo, but 
disposed of his dye holdings to the Gen- 
eral Chemical Co. several years ago. 

Mr. Schoellkopf went to Germany in 
order to study chemistry and the aniline 
industry. When he returned, he went 
into the plant of the Schoellkopf Aniline 
& Chemical Co., just erected in 1879, in 
Abbott Road. The plant was the first 
of its kind in the country, and the young- 
er Schoellkopf really brought the indus- 
try to this country. He was an expert 
chemist and it was through his efforts 
that the industry expanded into what has 
become the present National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. 

Besides being a director of the Niagara 
& Eastern Power Corporation, Mr. 
Schoellkopf was on the directorate of the 
Marine Trust Co., vice chairman of the 
board of directors of the Niagara Falls 
Power Co., president of the Niagara 
Sprayer Co. of Middleport, president and 
treasurer of the Fortuna Realty Corpora- 
tion of Buffalo and a director of the 
Niagara Share Corporation. 

Mr. Schoellkopf had been ill for about 
10 weeks. On Feb. 12 he went to New 
York to consult a specialist, and was ad- 
mitted to the hospital. His condition 
failed to improve after treatment, and 
hope for his recovery was abandoned. 

He was married in Fort Lee, N. J., 
Sept. 18, 1890, to Emily F. Annette. He 
was a member of the Niagara Falls 
Country Club, the Buffalo Club, the Buf- 
falo Athletic Club, Buffalo Country 
Club, the Automobile Club of Buffalo, 
Ancient Landmark lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
the Shrine, the Consistory and the Buf- 
falo Lodge of Elks. 

Besides his only son, Alfred H., who 
is vice president and general manager 
of the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corporation, he is survived by a brother, 
Jacob F, Schoellkopf, of Buffalo, and a 
sister, Mrs. Hans Schmidt, Sr., also of 
Buffalo. Both are now in Honolulu. 


C22? 


NO DAMAGE TO MARSHALL 
HALL’S MAIN ELEVATOR 


A misleading headline in The North- 
western Miller of Feb. 22 appears to 
have given the impression that the Mar- 
shall Hall Grain Corporation’s Burling- 
ton elevator at St. Louis was completely 
destroyed by fire on Feb. 19. The only 
loss, in fact, was sustained by the river 
house section, and no damage was done 
to the main elevator, though operations 
in the main house ceased for about eight 
hours on account of power being cut off. 
The river house was a total loss, includ- 
ing a small amount of grain which it 
contained. No grain in the main ele- 
vator was fire damaged. 
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OHIO BAKERS PREPARE PLAN OF 
CAMPAIGN AT SPECIAL MEETING 


Decide to Declare War on Chain Stores That Cut Prices to Unprofitable Levels— 
Will Enlist Aid of Retail Grocers—To Assist in Enforcing 
State Stale Bread Law 


Torepo, On1o.—In its struggle to ex- 
tricate itself from the unfavorable condi- 
tions which prevail in the baking indus- 
try of the state, several efforts have been 
made to form the Ohio Bakers’ Associa- 
tion into a more effective and militant 
body to combat the situation. It is only 
natural that some of these attempts 
should have proven unworkable, when one 
considers the newness of the problem and 
the state of the industry. 

The last step in this direction was tak- 
en at a meeting in Cleveland last sum- 
mer when a revised constitution was 
adopted, new officers and boards of gov- 
ernors and advisors were elected, and 
George A. Daut was made secretary. 
Mr. Daut has now become business man- 
ager as well, resigning his connection 
with the Eagle Roller Mill Co. to give 
his entire time to the new job. It is now 
felt that the association is on the right 
track, and speeding to a solution of its 
difficulties. 

Since the Cleveland meeting there has 
been much activity and some extraor- 
dinary developments. This first special 
meeting, held at Columbus on Feb. 22, 
was called to make known to the mem- 
bership not merely what had been ac- 
complished, but what was contemplated 
in the future, so that there might be a 
broad and comprehensive vision of the 
thing as a whole. The leaders are en- 
thusiastic about the start which has been 
made, and they have the feeling that 
there is now set in motion a practical 
program of constructive effort within the 
means of the bakers. Membership dues 
have been fixed at only $12 a year, and 
the budget, contemplating considerable 
expenditure, has been guaranteed. 

R. H. B. Whitefoot, president of the 
association, dwelt at some length upon 
the necessity of the officers and board 
of governors proceeding on their own 
initiative and responsibility, on the as- 
sumption that the confidence and support 
of the membership would be given them. 
Otherwise, he said, nothing could be done. 
He explained that their task was one 
which would call for considerable initia- 
tive, fearlessness and aggressiveness, and 
he said that exercise of faith and pa- 
tience must be shown by their following. 
He believed that the first year would be 
required for laying the foundation of 
their real usefulness. 

However, it could readily be seen by 
any fair observer, familiar with condi- 
tions, that considerable had already been 
accomplished, and that movements had 
been started which should shortly lead to 
other material achievements. Although 
no announcement of the purpose of this 
meeting had been made in calling it, 
there were fully 150 present, of whom 
not less than 100 were bakers. 

The meeting started with luncheon and 
continued until 5 p.m., the principal 
speakers being R. H. B. Whitefoot, the 
president, George A. Daut, secretary and 
business manager, and W. E. Long, of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, who is on 
the advisory board. The closest atten- 
tion was given to the addresses, and at 
times the interest reached a point of 
dramatic intentness. 

It would be literally impossible to give 
any adequate summary of these talks 
within the space available. They were 
all earnest, eloquent pleas, by men who 
knew what they were talking about, to 
the effect that Ohio bakers and their 
association should now prove equal to 
meeting the emergency which confronts 
them; that they should now rise as a unit 
in a new faith and determination,—faith 
in each other, in which past jealousies 
should be buried, and determination to 
put their own house in order, their own 
individual business on a sound basis,— 
and raise the industry in Ohio to the 
highest plane in operation, practices and 
quality of product. 

In other words, it is proposed that the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association shall be not 
merely a social organization, as in the 





past, but an instrumentality for service 
of a high order to its membership and 
to the public, that it shall be made to 
mean something, and that only those 
forthy of belonging to it through their 
ideals and practices shall be continued on 
its roster and entitled to the use of its 
emblem which later will be adopted. It 
‘was a plea for honesty, integrity, fair- 
ness, straight thinking and sound prac- 
tices; in short, righteousness in business, 
and the spirit of “live and let live.” 

The crisis in the state has been brought 
about through the growth of a number of 
bad practices which have fastened them- 
selves like barnacles upon it and brought 
about a condition of profitless operation, 
or worse. Of course it was clearly rec- 
ognized, and so stated, that there are a 
number of bakers who cannot be saved, 
and that their ultimate extinction and 
disappearance from the business, through 
their own ignorance, stupidity and incom- 
petence, is inevitable; that the industry 
will be better for their passing, and that 
their demise may be hastened by the ac- 
tivities now contemplated. But the door 
of admission to the association will be 
kept open to all who will co-operate in- 
telligently and make themselves worthy. 

There are two outstanding factors in 
the situation which have contributed 
largely to bringing about this condition, 
—the exchange of bread and the compe- 
tition of the chain stores. The former 
is already on the way to solution through 
the enforcement of the state law, and 
steps have been taken not merely for its 
more rigid enforcement, but for better 
policing of its observance. Bakers them- 
selves will be expected to report any 
violations, and thus magnify the policing 
power. It is estimated that the exchange 
of bread has been costing the bakers of 
Ohio $12,000 a day, or $3,600,000 a year, 
for a perfectly unjustifiable, uneconomic 
practice for which they themselves have 
been entirely responsible. 

As to chain store competition, this is 
a more difficult problem, and it is hoped 
and expected that the battle line will be 
sharply and tightly drawn, with the op- 
posing forces, and what they stand for, 
clearly placed upon either side of it and 
in full view of everybody—the public as 
well as those most directly concerned, 
friends and foes all visible, plainly 
marked and known. It is expected that 
the battle will be a long drawn out affair 
and that victory will not be easily won. 

The struggle, as it will be defined, will 
be for the principle of live and let live, 
for the life and survival of the independ- 
ent baker and the independent grocer 
and their service to the community, the 
right of the individual to fair competi- 
tion. It is felt that the independent bak- 
er and the independent grocer meet here 
on common ground and have a commu- 
nity of interest. Independent grocers 
will be reached both individually and 
through their associations. Activities may 
also extend to chambers of commerce, 
real estate boards, bankers and business 
men’s associations, to the press and to 
the public. 

Millers who make one price to chain 
stores, chain bakeries and combines, and 
another substantially higher to the inde- 
pendent baker, thereby helping to put 
them out of business and incidentally de- 
stroy the mill’s profitable business, will 
not be overlooked. They will be marked 
and known. If what they seek is volume 
business at volume prices, that is what 
they are to be permitted to enjoy. Such 
is the bare outline or suggestion of the 
program envisaged. 

No effort will be made to meet chain 
store prices, but attention will be concen- 
trated upon giving a better bread at a 
higher price. It is felt that the independ- 
ent grocer has not a correct understand- 
ing of the situation and, consequently, a 
series of conferences and interviews will 
be arranged which are designed to bring 
these two parties with a common interest 
closer together. An attorney and legal 


counsel of national reputation have been 
retained. 

W. E. Long expressed great pleasure 
at what had already been accomplished 
in so short a time, and also entire and 
hearty sympathy with the program out- 
lined. He spoke at considerable length, 
and was clearly much interested in what 
was going on. He said that the eyes of 
the industry all over the country were on 
Ohio, and were watching closely all de- 
velopments in what had come to be 
known as the Ohio situation. He like- 
wise defined it as a fight to live and let 
live, for right, justice, fairness and 
equity. 

George A. Daut, no longer engaged in 
the allied trades, resigned as its repre- 
sentative on the board of governors. A. 
L, Stubbs was nominated by the allied 
men present to succeed him, and was wel- 
comed to that post by the president. 
Mr. Stubbs responded suitably, calling 
attention to the fact that he was one of 
the founders of this association in 1909 
and for a number of years was its secre- 
tary, and hence found much pleasure in 
serving on the board. After some dis- 
cussion from the floor, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

W. H. Wiaern. 
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DEATH OF W. W. McMILLAN, 
PIONEER CANADIAN MILLER 


Wiynirec, Man.—William W. McMil- 
lan, a pioneer in the grain and milling 
industry of western Canada, died sud- 
denly last week at Miami, Fla., where he 
had gone to visit his son. 

The late Mr. McMillan was a brother 
of Sir Daniel McMillan, with whom, in 
1882, he was associated in the grain and 
milling business in Winnipeg, their first 
mill being on Lombard Street and the 
Red River. In 1902, the brothers sold 
their milling interests and devoted their 
activities exclusively to grain, forming a 
firm which later developed into the Do- 
minion Elevator Co. The late Mr. Mc- 
Millan was an ex-president of the North- 
West Grain Dealers’ Association, one of 
the founders of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change and of the Board of Trade of this 
city, having held office in each of these 
organizations. 

Trading was suspended in the pit of 
the grain exchange during the morning 
session, Feb. 23, and a period of silence 
observed, as a tribute to the deceased. 


THOMAS SUIT AGAINST 
WASHBURN CROSBY SETTLED 


Mrnneaporis, Minn.—A settlement, ac- 
ceptable to both sides, has been reached 
in the case of Guy A. Thomas vs. the 
Washburn Crosby Co. The case, which 
involved the book value of the milling 
company’s stock owned by Mr. Thomas 
at the time of his retirement from the 
company, was tried in the district court 
in Minneapolis last year. A judgment in 
favor of the Washburn Crosby Co. was 
rendered at that time, but an appeal to 
the supreme court was taken. A settle- 
ment, however, has been decided upon, 
and court action withdrawn. 


5c AND 8 BREAD DISAPPEAR. 
ING 


Toledo, Ohio. 

HE restoration of the pre-war 

prices on bread at 5c for the 1-Ib 

loaf and 8c for the 114-lb loaf, by 
the chain stores, has been found pre- 
mature, impracticable and impossible, 
and attempted sale at this price is be- 
ing discontinued and probably will 
shortly disappear altogether. Even 
at the prices of flour, materials and 
other costs obtaining when the reduc- 
tion was made, the impossibility of 
the price was obvious to everybody 
who knew anything about the busi- 
ness, and with advancing rather than 
declining flour prices, the position 
became absurd. Apparently even 
chain stores have no love of -doing 
business continuously at a loss. 


W. H. Wiggin. 
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DEFINITE RULING ON 
CUBAN DUTY ASKED 


State Department Acts After Period of Con. 
fusion Over Customs Order Affecting 
Preferential on United States Flour 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Much confusion 
regarding the exact status of the action 
of the Cuban customs in withdrawing the 
preferential duty from American flour 
milled in bond from Canadian wheat has 
prevailed here this week. It was an- 
nounced a week ago that upon represen- 
tations made by the American ambassa- 
dor at Havana the Cuban government 
had restored the preferential for 30 days 
and had admitted all American flour that 
had been held up. This announcement 
was entirely authoritative. 

It is now learned that the report was 
due to some sort of misunderstanding at 
the American embassy or else to an un- 
authorized statement of a “responsible 
member of the Cuban foreign office.” In 
consequence of this misunderstanding 
there was some delay by the United 
States Department of State in pressing 
for a final disposition of the matter. 
When the true situation was ascertained 
the department instructed the American 
ambassador to press for an immediate 
decision. Before he did so the Cuban 
foreign office cabled Washington asking 
that a formal protest be lodged directly 
with it. That action was taken last Fri- 


day. 
The position is unequivocally taken by 
Secretary Kellogg, in line with similar 


action in 1925, that there is no proper 
question that flour made in the United 
States from Canadian wheat is the prod- 
uct of American industry. It is expect- 
ed that the Cuban foreign office will im- 
mediately accede to this view or else sus- 
pend the order subjecting such flour to 
the regular duty. 

It was learned on Feb. 25 that the 
Department of State is confident that the 
Cuban government will yield to the pro- 
test. It was pointed out that the whole 
dispute hangs on the word “or” in the 
reciprocity treaty which gives preferen- 
tial rates to the products of “the soil 
or industry of the United States.” The 
recent action of the Cuban customs, it 
was explained, was predicated on the 
assumption that or was equivalent to and. 

The effect of the substitution of and 
for or was to exclude from the prefer- 
ence wheat milled in bond in the United 
States. The Buffalo mills are large ex- 
porters of such flour made from Cana- 
dian wheat. They, of course, demurred 
to the new ruling, let their flour pile 
up on the piers at Havana and other 
Cuban ports, and appealed to the United 
States Department of State for relief. 
That department in similar cases in the 
past has invariably held with success that 
under the treaty all goods manufactured 
in the United States regardless of the 
source of the raw material, are entitled 
to preferential treatment. It did not 
hesitate, therefore, to invite the Cuban 
government to modify the ruling of Jan. 
27, in accordance with the exact language 
of the treaty and practice under it. 

Southwestern millers take a different 
view from the Buffalo millers, and hold 
that flour made in the United States 
from Canadian wheat should not enjoy 
preferential treatment. They are there- 
fore “pulling” to have the Cuban order 
of Jan. 27 reinstated. They believe that 
in that event the Cuban market for flour 
made from American wheat would be en- 
larged. On the other hand, Buffalo millers 
contend that the only effect of the order 
of Jan, 27 would be to divert business 
from them to the Canadian mills, with- 
out in any way benefiting southwestern 
mills. 

Tueopore M. KNnapPen. 
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BLACK BROS. START NEW MILL 
Kansas Crty, Mo.—Black Bros. Flour 
Mills, Beatrice, Neb., last week put their 
new mill at Wymore, Neb., into opera- 
tion. The new plant, which has been 
under construction for several months, 
has a capacity of 300 bbls. It will be 
operated in connection with the com- 
pany’s larger mill at Beatrice, replacing 
the plant formerly operated at Blue 


Springs. 
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FARM BILL CONDEMNED 
BY SYDNEY ANDERSON 


Faults of Measure Pointed Out—House Com- 
mittee Told McNary-Haugen Plan 
‘Would Prove Unworkable 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, appearing before that body 
twice last week, was one of the last to 
be heard by the House committee on 

iculture in considering farm relief 
with particular reference to the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Mr. Anderson, in a de- 
tailed analysis of the bill, opposed it, 
holding that it was not adequate, prac- 
tical, or safe as a relief measure. His 
objections were built largely around 
those set forth by President Coolidge 
when vetoing a similar bill passed by the 
last Congress. He declared that changes 
made in the measure do not overcome its 
objectionable features. 

“The President said that the measure 
discriminated in favor of one-crop farm- 
ing,” said Mr. Anderson. “The new bill 
meets this objection on its face, but not 
in fact. While bringing all farm prod- 
ucts within its terms potentially, the help 
provided can be given at any time only 
to some products, which would stimulate 
the production of those commodities to 
the detriment of others. 

“The original conception was to fix 
one price level for the domestic and an- 
other for the foreign consumer. If the 
domestic price is stimulated artificially 
to a level representing cost plus profit, 
the operation necessarily will tend to put 
a premium on production of the articles 
affected. This would put other pro- 
ducers, such as dairy farmers and feed- 
ers, under a continuing disadvantage, and 
would discriminate against consumers of 
products produced near the places of 
consumption. 

“It was declared by the President that 
the bill commissions packers, millers and 
spinners to buy hogs, wheat, cotton, and 
other commodities to be sold presumably 
at losses abroad, the losses to be made 
up from the funds derived from the 
equalization fee levied on the products. 
The process has been changed somewhat 
by providing that corporations be set up 
to do the buying. But tremendous dif- 
ficulties would arise in making all the 
manifold adjustments required. 

“The President’s objection that the bill 
aims at price fixing does not seem to 
have been met when the present bill was 
drafted. While it is true that it does 
not directly authorize the fixing of prices, 
it is inevitable that the measure would 
work out in that direction, even though 
the Senate bill specifically prohibits price 
fixing. 

“Whether the fee plan is in or out of 
the bill, it is impossible to conceive of 
the bill operating other than toward fix- 
ing prices for the domestic producer in 
ratio to world prices plus the tariff.” 

Mr. Anderson said that millers, grain 
dealers, and buyers of their goods would 
have to gamble, in providing ahead for 
requirements, on the uncertain actions 
of the National Farm Board which 
would be set up by the bill and the cor- 
porations which the board might set up. 
He said that they would be prone to 
buy as little as possible when actions by 
the board of corporations are in pros- 
pect. 

He declared that the equalization fee 
arrangement would carry with it a dele- 
gation of congressional power to levy 
taxes and to regulate interstate com- 
merce in ways which he believed are un- 
constitutional. He said the farm board 
would have authority to determine who 
Should be taxed and the rate of taxation. 

Mr. Anderson said that 25 to 30 per 
cent of the wheat crop went to mills 
without entering interstate commerce, 
which raised a question as to the right 
of the federal government to control 
that portion through any agency. 

He held that equitable collecting of the 
fee would be virtually impossible. 

Plans for applying the scheme would 
have to be made ahead of the harvest, 
when estimates, amounting often to 
guesses only, would have to be the basis 
of those plans, he said. Mr. Anderson 
declared that the scheme would call for 
an enormous extension of bureaucracy, 
and probably would result in breaking 
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down the present mechanism of trade, 
making it necessary to develop other ones 
on entirely new bases of operations. 

“Do you think Congress can_ enact 
legislation that will make the world price 
plus the tariff the ruling price for farm 
products in this country?” he was asked. 

“I doubt if such a thing can be done 
or that it is advisable,’ Mr. Anderson 
replied. “It certainly is not advisable 
unless there is complete control of pro- 
duction.” 

He made it clear that the level of 
wheat prices made no difference, in the 
long run, to the millers, so long as it does 
not go so high as to curb consumption. 

“We believe that farmers are entitled 
to fair prices, to an all-round economic 
level of price relationships,” he stated. 
“My personal opinion is that the farmer 
does not always get this.” 

“Then why is there so much opposition 
to the equalization fee in realms like 
those for which you speak?” he was 
asked. 

“Because we don’t believe it would 
work,” Mr. Anderson responded. “If I 
thought it would work I would be favor- 
ing it instead of opposing it here. If 
workable, it would help the miller as well 
as the farmer.” 

Edgar Wallace, appearing as a repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Labor, indorsed the McNary-Haugen 
bill. He said that “labor is headed to 
the dumps,” and that unemployment was 
immense and increasing. 

“We as workers are willing to pay 
a little more on the cost of living if it 
will help the farmers to employ us,” Mr. 
Wallace said. 

2°? 


FURTHER RETAIL STORES 
SOLD BY PIGGLY WIGGLY 


Mempuis, Tenn.—The Piggly Wiggly 
Corporation has sold its Memphis group 
of 57 retail units for $500,000 to a local 
company headed by Leslie M. Stratton, 
of the Early-Stratton Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, and Arthur Bird, chain store opera- 
tor, Kansas City. The group of 33 stores 
in Columbus, Ohio, has been sold for 
$400,000. All told, the corporation has 
sold 602 units in six months. 

OO” 


FARMERS’ GRAIN DEALERS 
OF OHIO HOLD CONVENTION 


Totepo, Oxn10.—The thirteenth annual 
convention of the Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association of Ohio was held at the 
Waldorf Hotel, Toledo, Feb. 21-22, with 
a dinner on the opening evening. 

N. G. Bennett, of McComb, was re- 
elected president, William C. Horn, Cas- 
talia, first vice president, L. C. Schmunk, 
Rocky Ridge, second vice president, C. S. 


Latchaw, Defiance, secretary, and C. B. 
Krohn, Deshler, F. N. Randolph, New 
Lexington, J. H. Myers, Westerville, and 
Wiley Jackson, Holgate, directors to 
serve three years. 

The secretary in his annual report said 
that 280 farmers’ elevators in the state 
enjoyed a good business last year, and 
that only two failures had been reported. 
Grain dealers asked that federal land 
banks allow farmers a larger borrowing 
power at a lower rate of interest. 
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IOWA MILL OWNERS MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. REPORT 


The Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Iowa, Des Moines, recently 
issued its fifty-third annual report. This 
shows that the amount of risks was in- 
creased over $35,000,000 in 1927; cash 
assets, $295,000; cash surplus, $200,000— 
after setting up reserves and returning 
to members dividends and savings of 
$727,249. J. T. Sharp, Des Moines, 
Iowa, formerly secretary of the organiza- 
tion, has been elected president to suc- 
ceed H. J. Benson, who died last Octo- 
ber. Mr. Sharp has been with the com- 
pany for 43 years. J. W. Shambaugh is 
vice president, H. -B. Carson secretary, 
J. E. Robb assistant secretary. 
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$5,000,000 TO BE SPENT IN 
BUFFALO ELEVATOR PROJECT 


The new elevator of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., Buffalo, which will 
have a capacity of 3,000,000 bus, is 
planned in such a way that it will oper- 
ate in conjunction with the projected 
unit of 2,000,000 bus. The total invest- 
ment will amount to $5,000,000. There 
will be two marine legs, each with a ca- 
pacity of 33,000 bus per hour. The A. E. 
Baxter Engineering Co., Buffalo, is in 
charge of plans. The elevator will be ar- 
ranged so that commercial grain busi- 
ness may be handled through one end, 
the workhouse with the cleaning machin- 
ery to serve the mill being at the oppo- 
site end. 
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DR. SWANSON’S BOOK TO BE 
PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN 


Dr. C. O. Swanson, head of the milling 
department of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, announced last week 
that orders for the thousand copies of 
“Wheat Flour and Human Food” requi- 
site to insure its publication by the Mac- 
millan Co. had been secured, and that 
the book would go to press at the earli- 
est practicable moment. Orders for the 
book at the pre-publication price of $1.50 
per copy will be accepted up to April 
5, after which time it can be obtained 
only through booksellers at $2.50. 
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Minnesota Country Elevator Operators Indorse 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence Routes 


HE twenty-first annual convention 

of the Minnesota Farmers’ Elevator 

Association, held in Minneapolis last 
week, was attended by upward of 500 
delegates. The association went on rec- 
ord as favoring the Mississippi barge line 
and the development of the St. Lawrence 
waterway to the ocean; another resolu- 
tion indorsed the McNary-Haugen bill. 
Speakers, however, emphasized the fact 
that it is the farmer himself who is best 
fitted to solve the farmers’ economic 
problems. Congressman Walter Newton, 
one of the speakers at the association’s 
annual banquet, said he doubted if the 
McNary-Haugen bill would ever be 
passed. 

The association voted to form a central 
state purchasing agency, to buy twine, 
salt, sacks and other supplies handled by 
its members. The probabilities are that 
this agency will be located in Minneapo- 
lis, since the association is planning to 
establish permanent headquarters in this 
city. 

P. P. Quist, state weighmaster, outlined 
recent developments in the handling of 
grain at terminals, and explained what 
his department did to protect the inter- 
ests of the producer. With the introduc- 
tion of correct weighing devices and 


closer attention to the coopering of box 
cars, loss of grain in transit has been 
very materially reduced, Mr. Quist said. 

A tribute was paid to the memory of 
John Gustafson, president of the asso- 
ciation, who died a year ago while attend- 
ing the annual convention. The Gustaf- 
son Memorial Fund Association made its 
report, and its officers were re-elected. 

H. J. Farmer, of Pipestone, was re- 
elected president; Theodore Frederick- 
son, of Kerkhoven, vice president; Adam 
Brinn, of Stuartsville, treasurer; A. F. 
Nelson, of Minneapolis, secretary. 

An elaborate display of grain cleaning 
and feed grinding equipment was held 
in connection with the convention. The 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
displayed its Big 4 disc separator for 
elevators, which has a capacity of 400 
to 500 bus per hour on spring wheat, its 
No. 1 special, of the same capacity, de- 
signed especially for line elevators, and 
its tri-rotor separator of 250 bus ca- 
pacity. The Weaver Co. displayed an 
Allis-Chalmers vertical grinder, which at- 
tracted considerable attention, while 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. exhibited grain 
elevator motors and scales, and distrib- 
uted literature describing their Diesel oil 
engine. 
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FURTHER STUDY OF 
1926 CONSENT DECREE 


Judge Soper and Abram F. Myers, Federal 
Trade Commissioner, Appear Before 
Committee to Testify 


Further developments are occurring 
daily in connection with the now historic 
bakery combine consent decree entered 
into in the spring of 1926. 

Early last week, Abram F. Myers, 
former assistant attorney general, now 
a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, was called before a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate judiciary committee to 
defend his activities as assistant attorney 
general in the bread merger case. 

Mr. Myers heatedly denied any mis- 
conduct on his part, and criticized 
Thomas J. Walsh, senator from Mon- 
tana, and William E. Borah, senator 
from Idaho, both of whom signed the ma- 
jority report of the subcommittee con- 
demning the dismissal of the antitrust 
suit, for “unfairness.” 

Mr. Myers had told the committee that 


‘he had informed Morris A. Soper, fed- 


eral judge, Baltimore, at the time of 
the entry of the consent decree in the 
Ward Food Products Corporation case, 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
would dismiss a Clayton act case pend- 
ing against the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration. 

Several witnesses, including a‘ number 
of Baltimore lawyers, later contradicted 
Mr. Myers’ testimony, corroborating that 
given by Judge Soper. 

Judge Soper, who had previously ap- 
peared of his own volition before the 
subcommittee, testified that Mr. Myers 
had made no mention of the dismissal, 
and he presented sworn statements from 
three bakery attorneys that they did not 
hear Mr. Myers refer to action which the 
Federal Trade Commission was to take. 

Documentary evidence was presented 
by Judge Soper, tending not only to im- 
peach Mr. Myers’ previous testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee, but also indicat- 
ing that a copy of a letter written by 
Mr. Myers to Judge Soper had been ma- 
terially altered before its presentation to 
the subcommittee by Mr. Myers. Mr. 
Myers said that he had inadvertently 
turned over to the subcommittee the copy 
of a letter that he had never sent to 
Judge Soper. He said that he had 
drafted two letters, the original of the 
second draft being sent to Judge Soper. 
It was a copy of the first draft that was 
presented to the committee by mistake. 

Both senators Walsh and Borah said 
that they believed an injustice had been 
done Judge Soper in the subcommittee’s 
original majority report. 
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INCREASE IS REPORTED IN 
TOTAL WINTER WHEAT AREA 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The total winter 
wheat area as reported by 14 countries 
is 124,174,000 acres, compared with 119,- 
894,000 in the same countries in 1927, 
when they represented 51 per cent of the 
estimated world total wheat area. The 
1928 total includes the first estimates of 
the 1928 winter wheat area in Poland, 
which is 3,693,000 acres, according to a 
cable to the foreign service in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics from the In- 
ternational Institute at Rome, says the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is an increase of 3.3 per cent 
over the 2,607,000 acres sown for the 
1927 harvest. 
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PENDING RATE HEARING IS 
CONSIDERED AT MEETING 


Kansas City, Mo.—Thirteen traffic men 
of Kansas City and the interior met at 
Kansas City last week to consider the 
pending hearing on rates from the South- 
west to the Mississippi Valley and south- 
eastern states. Besides those from indi- 
vidual mills, the Southern Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Association, the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ Association and the Texas millers 
had representatives in attendance. Plans 
were made at the meeting for the pres- 
entation of southwestern testimony at the 
hearing, which probably will be held 
shortly after the Pacific Coast hearing of 
the general grain rate investigation. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour sales fell off very materially last 
week and at the same time there was a 
marked decrease in the volume of ship- 
ping directions received. Bookings by 
spring wheat mills were probably less 
than 40 per cent of the capacity repre- 
sented. 

Several companies comment on the fact 
that, of the business they are doing, the 
bulk of it comes from what is usually 
termed family trade. Bakers remain un- 
interested. Usually with a 144c bu ad- 


vance in the market, as was the case 


Feb. 27, bakers will take advantage of 
mill offers that are out. This time, how- 
ever, they did not respond, although they 
are not generally credited with being 
overbought. This rather reflects the try- 
ing period through which the baking 
trade in many eastern states is going. 

Inquiry for Clears—A better general 
inquiry is noted for first clears. Some of 
the larger city mills are well oversold on 
this grade and have arbitrarily advanced 
their asking price 10@20c bbl in conse- 
quence. Second clear, however, is still 
slow of sale and with some is a drug on 
the market. Some brands of second clear 
are moving at red dog prices, while 
others still are comparatively much high- 
er. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Feb. 28 Year ago 
Eee $7.65@8.20 $7.65 @7.85 
Standard patent ..... 7.15@7.80 7.16@7.35 
Second patent ....... 7.00@7.30 6.90@7.10 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.60@7.00 6.65@6.85 
First clear, jute*..... 5.95@6.20 6.25@6.40 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.75@4.70 4.30@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 7.50@7.70 6.60@6.80 
Graham, standard .... 6.50@6.60 6.30@6.50 
SEMOLINAS 


Most durum mills did a little business 
on the advance a week ago, but since 
then buying has been light. It is diffi- 
cult to create any continued interest on 
the part of buyers. Shipping directions 
against old purchases are light, and pro- 
duction is at a low ebb. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, standard 3'2c, special grade and 
fancy patent 3%,@3',2c, and No. 3 semo- 
lina 34,@3%c. Some mills are finding 
difficulty in disposing of their patent, 
and are piling this grade up in their 
warehouses. 

In the week ending Feb. 25, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 59,082 
bbls durum products, compared with 57,- 
375 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Feb. 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Web. 10-86 occ. 460,800 245,334 53 
Previous week .. 460,800 266,230 68 
ROMP BRO ccccees 460,800 159,982 35 
Two years ago... 529,200 214,654 41 
Three years ago. 548,700 217,360 38 
Four years ago.. 579,600 235,324 41 
Five years ago... 561,100 307,355 54 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,297 bbls last week, 200 
in the previous week, 2,500 a year ago, 
and 4,100 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
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South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 19-35 ...... 317,850 153,178 48 
Previous week .. 409,200 204,394 50 
VOOF GHO. scscecs 444,900 191,336 43 
Two years ago... 424,890 214,146 50 
Three years ago. 433,890 198,772 46 
Four years ago.. 352,890 192,274 54 
Five years ago... 426,690 217,136 51 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, ,—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Jan. 28 73 71,450 218,454 224,036 4,209 3,180 
Feb. 4 71 71,050 216,375 201,016 7,814 2,838 
Feb. 11 67 68,000 186,119 201,757 9,203 1,948 
Feb. 18 65 68,200 204,394 202,036 6,605 1,902 
Feb. 25 51 52,975 153,178 138,600 571 1,265 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
Feb. 25, 1928, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 

--—Output—, -—Exports—, 


1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
Minneapolis ... 6,753 5,903 29 63 


St. Baal wosces 225 303 18 13 
Duluth-Sup. ... 578 505 eve wwe 
Outside ....... 5,972 5,585 101 85 


NORTHWEST CEREAL CHEMISTS’ CLUB 


The Northwest Cereal Chemists’ Club 
held its regular monthly luncheon and 
meeting in Minneapolis on Feb. 24, at 
which Henry Hoffman, chief chemist for 
the state dairy and food commission, St. 
2aul, spoke on the regulation of food 
control in Minnesota. Outside members 
present were W. O. Whitcomb, chemist 
for the Montana Grain Inspection De- 
partment, Bozeman, Thomas Sanford, 
chemist for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, and Charles Cowan, chemist 
for the Bay State Milling Co., Winona. 
F. H. Heffel, of Buffalo, chemist for the 
Co-operative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc., 
was a guest. 


ANOTHER MILL FOR BUFFALO? 


It is rumored that three of the larger 
mills in southern Minnesota are consider- 
ing the erection of a 5,000-bbl flour mill 
at Buffalo, to be owned jointly, to supply 
their United Kingdom and eastern states 
business. It is understood the plan has 
advanced far enough so that options have 
been secured on a site for the proposed 
plant. 

NOTES 


Lake-and-rail rates become effective 
again on March 19. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., spent the 
week end in Chicago. 

The spring meeting of the Northwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held 
at Watertown, S. D., on April 24. 


H. S. Helm, president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is build- 
ing a $60,000 home at Lake Minnetonka. 

Frank H. Blodgett, of Frank H. Blod- 
gett, Inc., rye and buckwheat miller, 
Janesville, Wis., was a Minneapolis visi- 
tor Feb. 28. 

B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, president 
of the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
has returned from a three weeks’ visit to 
the Southwest. 


J. J. Regan and J. M. Regan, presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively, of 
the Regan Bros. Co., baker, Minneapolis, 
are in California. 

William Fulton, manager of the King 
Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, who has 
been in California for a month, is ex- 
pected home this week. 


H. Wehmann, vice president of the In- 
ternational Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis, 


returned this week from a vacation trip 
to the Bahamas and Cuba. 


E. R. Hazeltine, department manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in 
the Southwest, and probably will visit 
the trade in Texas before returning. 


W. J. Elliott, of Minneapolis, assistant 
general freight agent of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, returned Feb. 25 
from a month’s vacation at Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Julius Hendel, chemist for the Cargill 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was awarded 
his doctor’s degrees by the University 
of Minnesota last wot, before leaving 
for his trip to Cuba and South America. 


A. F. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and Frank T. 
Heffelfinger, president F. H. Peavey & 
Co., grain, Minneapolis, are among a 
group of local business men who left last 
week for California. 

The foundation work for the new ad- 
dition to the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce is nearing completion. The 
association has taken out a building per- 
mit for $410,000, covering the superstruc- 
ture, which will be seven stories high. 

The Weaver Co., Minneapolis, has sold 
an Allis-Chalmers vertical grinder to the 
Victoria Elevator Co., to go into its 
house at Roseland, N. D., and a similar 
machine to the St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co., for one of its North Da- 
kota elevators. 


G. H. Stewart, son of the late S. Stew- 
art, has disposed of the 300-bbl mill at 
Mott, N. D., to local interests, who will 
continue to operate the plant. J. F. 
Becksted, formerly in charge of the Mott 
mill, is now head miller in the Stewart 
mill at Morris, Minn. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, manufacturer of grain cleaning 
machinery, announces a new issue of 
$500,000 51 per cent gold notes to retire 
the outstanding issue of 7% preferred 
stock, and also to acquire the interests 
of retiring stockholders. 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, will 
leave Feb. 29 for the East, and will sail 
on March 5 from New York for a three 
months’ trip abroad. He will be accom- 
panied as far as England by Dwight K. 
Yerxa, Buffalo manager of the company. 

The St. Paul Milling Co. gave a din- 
ner, Feb. 24, to a committee of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota, at which 
plans were drawn up for the forthcoming 
annual convention, to be held in Minne- 
apolis in June. Program, entertainment, 
and other committees were appointed, so 
the preliminary work for the meeting is 
now well under way. 


AAW 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Views of flour buyers showed no 
change last week, demand again being 
slow and spotted. It was hard work to 
secure orders. Bookings were mainly by 
small dealers who had allowed stocks to 
work low. 

There was a light scattered demand 
for durum flour. Business done covered 
part and full cars. The mill is still 
working on old contracts, although get- 
ting pretty well down on such orders. 
Shipping directions are slow. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Pe: DOME - 00.60 e04506saee ee 75 
PUOVOOGE WOO 22s ccccecd 9,555 26 
We NE eis dis edewecaws 11,635 31 
TWO DOORS GOO cas ctccaccc 18,340 49 


Quotations, Feb. 25, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
he I on, OEE. $7.50@7.85 $7.55 @7.80 
Second patent ........ 7.00@7.30 7.20@7.55 
First clear, jute...... 6.05@6.40 6.85@7.10 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 5.90@6.15 


NOTES 


F. P. Heffelfinger spent several days 
last week at Winnipeg. 

S. L. Cobb, of the Sheffield Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Duluth Feb. 24. 

Walter Stanger, manager of the Itasca 
Elevator Co., has returned from a 10 
days’ visit to New York. 

During January, Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators loaded out in cars 1,068,052 bus 
grain and flaxseed, and up to Feb. 25 
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had loaded out in excess of that amount. 
Most shipments have been to northwest. 
ern milling points. 


C. E. Taylor, local representative of 
the Sheffield Elevator Co., is spending 
several weeks in Florida. 

H. G. Spencer, vice president of the 
Consolidated Elevator Co., has returned 
from three weeks spent at Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


H. A. Starkey, president of the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co., accompanied by 
his wife, left last week for a southern 
trip. 

Frank H. Higgins, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Frank H. Higgins Co., has 
been elected a member of the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 


The “K” house of the Cargill Elevator 
Co. will be down temporarily while new 
boilers are installed and other necessary 
work going on. Meanwhile, all grain will 
be handled in the “M” plant. 


Some export inquiry has developed for 
Duluth grain, particularly rye, but no 
sales have been reported. If eastern buy- 
ers continue their interest, some trading 
is certain to result. Eastern mills are 
showing much interest in the Duluth May 
spring wheat future. 

F. G. Cartson. 


AAW 
MONTANA 


Montana mills report that new busi- 
ness in flour is slow, The stronger wheat 
market did not develop the interest ex- 
pected. Mill prices do not appear to 
have followed the full advance, but even 
this reluctance to raise quotations did 
not have the hoped for effect of an in- 
crease in volume of business. Mainte- 
nance of the high cash wheat premiums 
is looked for. Shipping directions are 
generally reported fair, and rate of op- 
eration is normal for this season of the 
year. 

Mill quotations on Feb. 25: fancy pat- 
ent $7@7.40 bbl, standard patent $6.80 
@7.10, first clear $6@6.60, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; second clear $4.80@5, in 140-lb 
jutes. 

* * 


W. J. B. Waite, who for the past 
four years has been located in Shanghai 
representing the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., and the ‘Ter- 
minal Flour Mills Co., Portland, Oregon, 
has returned to the United States and 
is seeking a position in the export end 
of an American milling company. He 
reports that the bulk of the flour shipped 
to China now comes from western Can- 
ada, and that this condition accounts for 
his return to America. 
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HAWARDEN, IOWA, MILLING 
COMPANY IS ORGANIZED 


Hawarpven, Iowa.—H. R. Naftalin, 
who recently came here from Minneap- 
olis and bought the Hawarden Roller 
Mills & Elevator, has reorganized the 
company and formed the Hawarden Mill- 
ing Co. An addition is to be built to 
the mill which will house a new alfalfa 
and molasses grinding plant. The im- 
provements are expected to cost about 
$10,000. 

The company hopes to grind and sup- 
ply a large proportion of the feeding- 
stuffs that are now being shipped into 
this district. The sum spent annually 
for feeds in this locality amounts to 
about $250,000. 

The new milling company is issuing 
bonds to the amount of $35,000. 
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PILLSBURY MAY INCREASE 
SOUTHWESTERN CAPACITY 


Minneapouis, Minn.— The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. has for several months 
been considering adding to its capacity 
in the Southwest. It has been a question 
whether to enlarge its plant at Atchison, 
or acquire or build another mill farther 
south. Officials of the company have vis- 
ited a number of cities in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, but as yet no decision has 
been arrived at, nor a site chosen, reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The flour market continues quiet, mills 
booking about 40 per cent of capacity. 
Many millers have ceased to expect an 
ordinary buying season which usually 
occurs in January, and believe that the 
trade will continue to fill its needs by 
buying ahead for only 30 or 60 days. 

Flour sales already on mill books are 
being ordered out slowly, indicating that 
buyers are having difficulty in disposing 
of their stocks at a normal rate. 

Sales of appreciable size are few, and 
any order of over two or three cars 
might well be called a round lot booking 
at present. 

Export Business.—Latin America is 
the best foreign customer, but business 
even there is small. Interior mills report 
a few bookings to Central America. 
Kansas City mills did a little business 
there, and in the Islands. European in- 
terest is revived slightly, but bids usu- 
ally are too low. However, a few sales 
were made, principally to Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Clears—First clears of medium and 
strong protein content are scarce, and 
prices have risen, more so for this grade 
than any other. Second clears are lag- 
ging. Quotations, Feb. 25, basis bulk, 
Kansas City: export straight, $5.30@5.40 
bbl; first clear, $5@5.40; second clear, 
$4.10@4.50. 

Shipping Directions.—Directions are 
slow, and it is reported that a few mills 
are grinding without orders to cover the 
flour in order to fill their feed contracts, 
a large number of which are past due. 
Kansas City production dropped 4 per 
cent from the previous week, being 67 
per cent of capacity. 

Prices —The majority of mills raised 
prices 10@15c in conformity with the 
advance in wheat. First clears are pro- 
portionately much higher, due to a 
scarcity. Quotations, Feb. 25, basis cot- 
ton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
short patent, $6.95@8.05 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$6.45@7.55; straight, $6.35@7.25; first 
clear, $5.25@5.65; second clear, $4.35@ 
4.75. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 64 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


64 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SS | eee 324,960 174,604 53 
Previous week .. 324,960 162,185 50 
OMe GEO ..cccce 326,760 192,024 58 
Two years ago... 331,560 168,033 50 
Five-year average (same week)..... 54 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 53 

KANSAS CITY 

LS eee 197,700 132,232 67 
Previous week .. 197,700 140,137 71 
weer @BO ....... 175,500 136,487 72 
Two years ago... 151,500 115,394 76 
Five-year average (same week).... 72 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 65 


WICHITA 
Feb. 19-36 ...... 62,400 34,946 56 
Previous week .. 62,400 35,664 57 
OOP GOO 22.000 62,400 35,487 56 
Two years ago... 62,400 28,853 46 
ST. JOSEPH 
Feb. 19-25 ...... 47,400 24,266 51 
Previous week .. 47,400 23,795 50 
Year ago ....... 47,400 31,528 66 
Two years ago... 47,400 24,469 51 
SALINA 
Feb. 19-25 ...... 46,800 35,945 76 
Previous week .. 46,800 35,537 75 
NS boss 37,800 23,500 62 
Two years ago... 45,000 27,945 62 
ATCHISON 
Feb. 19-25 ...... 30,900 26,613 86 
Previous week .. 30,900 24,201 78 
Year ago ....... 29,700 27,142 91 
Two years ago... 29,400 22,956 77 


OMAHA 
POR. BOBS .ccrncs 27,300 25,331 92 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,176 88 
WORF BHO cociecce 27,300 20,157 73 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,042 80 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
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Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business fair and 57 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
24,461 bbls last week, 12,766 in the pre- 
vious week, 16,662 a year ago, and 5,199 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

Millfeed brokers say that present high 
prices have stayed at a high level longer 
this season than for many years. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., is in the East, 
and expects to remain there for several 
weeks. 


Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., has left for the 
East. He expects to return to Kansas 
City in a fortnight. 

Myron E. Humphrey, president of the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Humphrey, are spending a vacation at 
New Orleans, and may extend their trip 
to include Cuba and perhaps other of 
the West Indies. 


T. T. Hogan, of the sales department 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
has returned to the home office after 
spending six weeks in Indiana and IIli- 
nois, taking the place of the regular rep- 
resentative there. 


John Kiley, who has been Hutchinson 
representative of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., was transferred last week 
to his mill’s Indiana territory, which has 
been vacant since the resignation of the 
former representative 10 days ago. 


George S. Chesbro, purchasing agent 
for the American Milling Co., Peoria, 
Ill., was the guest of honor at a party 
recently given by J. P. Parks, Kansas 
City millfeed broker. About 20 Kansas 
City feed and flour men were present. 


Perie Rumold, formerly in the labora- 
tory of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative of the Mill Service Co., Kansas 
City. He will handle the Novadel ac- 
count in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and part of Missouri. 


R. L. Ward and R. W. Cole, managers 
of the Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
and the Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
stopped in Kansas City last week on 
their way to Little Rock, Ark., and New 
Orleans. They later propose to visit 
other markets in the Southeast. 


A. E. Mallon, export sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, attended the meeting of south- 
western exporting millers here last week. 
He was alike interested in the Buffalo- 
Southwest engagement over Cuban tariff 
construction and in the possibility of 
establishing sounder terms on flour busi- 
ness in Spanish America as a whole. 


The Kingfisher plant of the Oklahoma 
Mill Co., which has been in financial dif- 
ficulties for two years or more, has been 
taken over by J. Perry Burrus and his 
associates, and will hereafter be operated 
as the Bob White Flour Mills. W. L. 
O’Daniel, manager of the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, will act in the 
same capacity for the Kingfisher prop- 
erty, with Jona A. Ruth, formerly man- 
ager of the Oklahoma company, in local 
charge. The Kingfisher mill recently was 
under contract of sale to the Pillsbury 








company, but difficulties in clearing title 
prevented consummation of the transac- 
tion. Since the beginning of the Okla- 
homa company’s financial difficulties, the 
mill has been operated under a special 
arrangement by which A. B. Conley sup- 
plied working capital and supervised the 
business. 
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HUTCHINSON 


Flour trade was rather dull last week, 
although, in some quarters, bookings 
showed a slight gain. The advancing 
market served to stimulate some buyers 
into action, but they were demanding and 
getting close prices. A small export 
business developed from the meager in- 
quiry. Some straight grade flour went 
to Europe. Buyers are out of line on 
clears, but some of this grade flour is 
being sold to the domestic trade. Ship- 
ping directions were slow to fairly good. 
Quotations, Feb. 23, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.20@7.80 
bbl; straight, $6.80@7.30; first clear, 
$5.40@5.75. 

NOTES 

J. G. Phister, sales manager for the 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., left last 
week for an extended trip through the 
southern states, where he will call on 
mill connections. 


A new top for the year was hit in the 
recent sale of a car of wheat to a north- 
western mill by the Farmers’ Commission 
Co. for $1.79% bu. The wheat contained 
16.36 per cent protein content. 


John Kiley, who has been local sales- 
man for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
has been appointed to represent the mill 
in Indiana, where a vacancy caused by 
resignation has existed for the past 10 
days. 

L. B. Young, president of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., stopped here 
for a day recently en route to New 
York, whence he will sail early in March 
for an extended tour of Europe. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Young. 


Four representatives of Hutchinson 
mills, P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer, 
and J. Rabasa, export sales manager, of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., and V. 
E. Penniwell, export sales manager, and 
Wiley T. Hawkins, of the sales depart- 
ment, of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., attended the conference with regard 
to export matters in Kansas City last 
week. 
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SALINA 


Flour business was in better shape last 
week than for some time. Jobbers and 
bakers both were buying in small quan- 
tities and showed more interest in larger 
bookings. Shipping directions were fair. 
Quotations, Feb. 23, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.10@7.50 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.60 
@6.70. 

NOTES 

W. C. Nichols, traffic manager of the 
Western Star Mill Co., was called to 
Newton, Kansas, last week, by the death 
of a cousin, 


H. C. Vogtel has been appointed sales 
manager for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., succeeding C. F. Vandenburgh, who 
resigned recently to go to St. Louis. Mr. 
Vogtel has been connected with the Lee 
organization for many years. 


E. W. Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., and 
Paul Walther, export manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., were Salina rep- 
resentatives at the meeting of export 
millers of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, at Kansas City, last week. 
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ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Large buyers show very little interest 
in the flour market. Smaller ones are 
more active, although they are confining 
their bookings almost uniformly to one 
car orders. 

Mills report total bookings for the 
week from 25 to 50 per cent of capacity. 
Shipping directions are very slow, and 
mills are having difficulty in operating 
satisfactorily. 

Curtailed production is having a buoy- 
ing effect on the feed market. Export 











HAVE YOU A SLEEPY TOAD 
IN YOUR WALL? 


ORE toads continue to be lib- 
erated from building walls and 
corner stones after 10-, 20- and 

30-year hibernation periods; and it 
was to be expected that some miller 
would follow suit. Now it is discov- 
ered that the plant of the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, harbored 
one of the animals for more than 25 
years. Last summer, when helpers 
drilled into the mill wall, they dis- 
covered a tiny toad of the ordinary 
garden variety in an air pocket. It 
appeared to be dead, but when placed 
on the floor, revived and hopped 
away. At the time, the Texas dis- 
covery had not been made, and little 
was thought of the affair. 





business is very slow, and no immediate 
improvement is expected. 
* * 


J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, returned to his 
desk last week after an illness which 
kept him away from the office for eight 
months. 
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OKLAHOMA 


The situation in the flour market is 
unchanged. Orders are small and for 
immediate needs, Exports are dull, and 
bulk of sales made in this department 
are to established trade in Latin Amer- 
ica, particularly Panama. A small busi- 
ness is being done with Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries. Mills are oper- 
ating at about 40 per cent of capacity. 
Quotations, Feb. 22: short patent hard 
wheat flour, $7.40@7.50 bbl; short patent 
soft wheat flour, $7.60@7.70; standard 
patent, $6.90@7. 


NOTES 


J. M. Fuser, of Afton, is building a 
feed elevator with a capacity of 8,000 
bus. It will be equipped with a cleaner 
for wheat and oats, a corn sheller and a 
feed crusher. 


Reports of the industrial committee of 
the Tulsa, Okla., Chamber of Commerce 
announce the establishment of the Rex 
Bakery and the plant of the Minton 
Milling Co., there. 


The Bob White Flour Mills, a Texas 
corporation formed to take over the 
business of the Oklahoma Mill Co., King- 
fisher, Okla., has been granted permis- 
sion to do business in Oklahoma. J. 
Perry Burrus, president of the Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, and 
in control of various other milling com- 
panies in Oklahoma and Texas, controls 
the Bob White company. 
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PORTO RICAN LAW CONCERNS 
FEEDSTUFFS REGISTRATION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A copy of an in- 
sular law regulating the registration and 
inspection of commercial feeds for do- 
mestic animals in Porto Rico has been 
received from H. P. MacGowan, trade 
commissioner at San Juan. 

According to the provisions of this 
law, any manufacturer, importer or per- 
son handling such feeds shall previously 
register his brands with the commissioner 
of agriculture and labor. The following 
information must be furnished: 

1. The number of pounds in each con- 
tainer. 

2. The names of the different raw ma- 
terials used in the composition, and if 
this raw material is of a mixed nature, 
the name or registered trademarks under 
which they are sold. 

83. The name and address of the manu- 
facturer or importer. 

4. The place of manufacture. 

5. The chemical analysis specifying the 
minimum percentage of protein, the 
minimum percentage of fats, the mini- 
mum percentage of assimilable carbohy- 
drates and the maximum percentage of 
fiber which it contains. 

Firms interested in reading the full 
text of this regulation may receive a 
copy by addressing an inquiry to the 
foodstuffs division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington. 




















TOLEDO 


The miller who has a stock of soft 
wheat has an edge on the business and a 
big advantage over those who must cover 
their flour sales at the market, or at the 
replacement value of wheat. The rapid 
advance of premiums has brought profits 
on wheat holdings acquired only a short 
time ago, and some millers, in view of the 
strength in wheat, were inclined to buy 
it and put it away, whether they could 
sell flour at the time or not. They al- 
ready have their reward, and it looks as 
if the end was not yet. 

If one wants pure, unadulterated soft 
wheat flour, the time may come, before 
the end of the crop, when he will have 
to seek out the miller who has the wheat 
from which it can be made, It is now 
almost inconceivable that any miller 
should fail to realize the value of such 
wheat and should be willing to cut the 
legitimate price of his flour. If he has 
the genuine article, there has been no 
need to be in a hurry to sell the flour. 
The wheat was making him money every 
day he held it, and he might better sell 
the wheat than sacrifice the flour. A 
low flour price may well awaken suspi- 
cion as to what kind of wheat it is made 
from. 

Wheat High.—In spite of a more lib- 
eral movement of wheat, premiums on 
No. 2 red have failed to weaken, and the 
price at Toledo is now the highest on 
the crop, and flour has passed the $7 
mark. Toledo was bidding $1.48 for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, Feb. 24, 
14c over Chicago May, compared with 
20@21c over at Chicago. A miller who 
predicted, a month or so ago, that it 
might go to 15c over, now thinks that it 
may reach 20c over. Meantime, wher- 
ever supplies of red wheat exist they are 
being drawn on over a wide territory 
to meet the milling demand, and this in 
spite of the fact that the sale of flour is 
decidedly backward. 

Possibly it is fortunate that a more ac- 
tive demand for flour has not existed, 
and that buyers have been on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, for it might have sent wheat 
prices skyrocketing even more than has 
been the case. It is now open to ques- 
tion how long the reserves in Michigan 
can last, with every one drawing on them 
even as far west as St. Louis. It is a 
good thing that Michigan had a big crop, 
19,156,000 bus, and the largest yield per 
acre since 1866, with the exception of 
1924. This situation may ease the mind 
of the miller somewhat in regard to flour 
sales, for his wheat holdings, if he has 
any, are making money for him. 

The situation is shaping up in a way 
which makes one think of 1912, when the 
soft wheat crop of this section was a 
failure, and when Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois had only about 10,000,000 bus each, 
Missouri 11,000,000 and Michigan 7,000,- 
000, scarcely more than one quarter of 
an average crop. Substitution had to be 
practiced, and the entire trade simply 
had to make the best of it. Of course 
the flour was different, and there was 
some trouble, but it was the only flour 
to be had. There no doubt are plenty of 
buyers today who are governed more by 
what they pay than by what they get, and 
they have no reason to expect that they 
will get better than they pay for, so no- 
body is cheated. That is one way of 
looking at it, but the miller needs to 
have a wary eye as to what may hap- 
pen to his brand and its reputation. 

Flour Sales Slow.—It is difficult to say 
an enthusiastic word about flour sales, 
which are slow. This means that they 
are merely deferred, because there has 
been no adequate provision for require- 
ments far ahead. It almost looks as if 
hand-to-mouth buying should be encour- 
aged. The entire industry is on that 
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basis, and there are mills which are go- 
ing along from day to day hardly know- 
ing how long they can continue to op- 


erate at even the current rate. 


A leading Columbus broker, in close 
touch with the situation in his vicinity, 
estimates that 75 per cent of the bakers 
have got to buy three months’ supply of 
flour before July 1. It may be doubted 
if soft wheat flour buyers could make 
such a good showing, because they do not, 
as a rule, make such heavy bookings, and 
certainly have not on this crop. 

Whatever may be said of the general 
wheat situation, soft winter wheat in this 
section is in a class by itself. One of 
the outstanding features about the wheat 
market is the way it has stood up under 
pressure, and in the face of bearish sta- 
tistical figures, first with the predicted 
large crops in the Northwest and Can- 
ada, later with a crushing movement 
where it did yield somewhat and estab- 
lished the lows of the movement, and 
now with the effect of the first rush 
from the Southern Hemisphere. And 
there recently has developed support 
from the strength in corn and oats. The 
poor quality of the crop, at first ignored, 
cannot be entirely overlooked, nor can 
the premiums on all good milling wheats. 

Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent flour was quoted, Feb. 24, at 
$7.10@7.45 bbl and local springs at $7.50, 
in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. The pre- 
vious high point of the crop was in early 
July, before the new wheat got under 
heavy movement, when $1.4014 was paid 
for wheat and flour was quoted at $6.75 
@6.80. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 19-25 ...... 163,050 113,502 69 
Previous week .. 175,740 103,500 59 
FORP OHO cccecss 41,100 17,845 43 
Two years ago... 652,860 25,287 48 
Three years ago. 100,860 67,702 56 


NOTES 


John H. Taylor, treasurer of the North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., is in Florida 
on a vacation. 


Harry Gill, for many years connected 
with the National Milling Co., has re- 
signed, and is now secretary of the Kara- 
van Coffee Co., Toledo. 


E. M. Stults, of the Buckeye Cereal 
Co., Massillon, Ohio, was in Toledo last 
week to attend the convention of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association. 


Harry B. Apple, flour broker, Colum- 
bus, estimated that 75 per cent of the 
bakers in his section will be required to 
buy three months’ supply of flour be- 
tween now and July 1. 


The B mill of the William A. Coombs 
Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich., was burned 
the night of Feb. 23. The engine and 
boiler room was not damaged, but the 
rest was a total loss, with no insurance. 


Clarence Wheeler, formerly of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., and now of Walton 
Bros., bakers, Toledo, was the only rep- 
resentative from Toledo attending the 
= of Ohio bakers at Columbus last 
week, 


H. W. DeVore, of H. W. Devore & 
Co., grain, Toledo, has announced an ad- 
dition to his family in “Little Wheat Bull 
DeVore,” little because he is just getting 
his “first wind,” although that may be 
much stronger in March and he may live 
to be a “Big Bull” some day. 


Attention is called to the fact that it is 
the National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, a 
subsidiary of the National Biscuit Co., 
and a separate corporation, which will 
build the new mill at North Kansas City, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mo. There has been confusion in the 
minds of some people on this point, and 
they appear to have had the idea that a 
separate corporation might be formed 
for the Kansas City project. 

A. L, Stubbs, Columbus, general rep- 
resentative of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, has been elected to 
take the place of George A. Daut on the 
board of governors of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association, as: the member from the 
allied trades. Mr. Daut resigned because 
he is now secretary and business man- 
ager of this association, and is no longer 
connected with the allied trades. 

The Julian J. Behr Co., advertising 
agents, Cincinnati, which has handled the 
account of the Raymond Bag Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, for a number of years, has 
opened an eastern office at 93 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, in charge of M. H. 
Abel as manager, and Julius Joseph, Jr., 
assistant manager. Of the company, 
Julian J. Behr is president and founder, 
I, Schifrin vice president and treasurer, 
and Charles H. Tobias secretary. 
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NASHVILLE 


Improvement in demand featured flour 
trade in the Southeast last week, buyers 
coming into the market for moderate 
quantities to meet near-by demands. 
There has not been any disposition mani- 
fested to make purchases on a large scale, 
or anticipate needs for more than 60 
days. Sales are chiefly in lots of 100 to 
500 bbls. Shipping instructions held up 
fairly well, though aggregate shipments 
were not quite as large as production. 
Millers continue to express satisfaction 
with the situation, and to be optimistic 
in regard to the outlook for the remain- 
der of the crop season. Business thus 
far this year has been only slightly be- 
hind the corresponding period of 1927. 

Flour prices were strong, and showing 
upward tendency, though some mills had 
not advanced to full parity with wheat. 
Quotations, Feb. 25: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.90@9.25 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.90@9.15; straight 
patent, $7.65@7.90; first clears, $6.50@7. 

Rehandlers report fair demand for Min- 
nesota and western flours. Quotations, 
Feb. 25: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8.25@ 
8.75; standard patent, 25@35c less; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $7.75@8.25; 
straight patent, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 19-26 ...... 143,220 94,447 65.9 

Previous week .. 140,520 93,353 66.4 

BOOP BHO c-casces 151,920 102,624 67.5 
Two years ago... 150,420 92,830 61 


Three years ago. 149,820 89,364 59.6 


NOTES 

The Farmers’ Grain, Seed & Feed 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Fayetteville, Tenn., has 
been incorporated by V. C. Yearwood, 
H. H. Yearwood, B. E. Arney, R. W. 
Gaunt and T. G. Cunningham. Capital 
stock, $25,000. 





DOUGHNUT DESSERT DISHES 


"THE doughnut has come into its 

own in fashionable social circles 
at Palm Beach, Fla., according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from that 
city. Afternoon tea menus now in- 
clude large doughnuts, dropped in hot 
fat, cooked to honey beige color and 
then sprinkled generously with sugar. 
The doughnut is especially popular 
with men. 

Use of the doughnut as a basis for 
attractive desserts is explained and 
illustrated in a booklet recently is- 
sued by the Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration, New York. It is explained 
that Downyflake Doughnut Desserts 
delight the eye and gratify the appe- 
tite. Methods of serving cherry. whip, 
strawberry Downycake, Downyflake a 
la mode, pineapple sandwich, pista- 
chio punch, pineapple favorite, banana 
Downysplit, and blackberry Downy- 
cream are outlined. The use of 


doughnuts with ginger ale, milk, cider, 
orangeade, chocolate, tea and mint 
drinks is also recommended. 
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Thomas E. Stratton, of Coleman, Strat. 
ton & Co., wholesale grocers, died last 
week after a brief illness, aged 47. He 


was a member of a family which had 
been prominent in the wholesale grocery 
trade in Nashville for more than half 4 
century. 
ow wD 
ATLANTA 


Some improvement in sales of hard and 
spring wheat flour was reported by bro- 
kers and mill representatives last week, 
especially short patent grades, which 
were active with bakers. But bookings 
are not as heavy as they were at this 
time last season. Some of the larger 
bakers are placing orders for needs up 
to 60 days. Jobbers continue their pol- 
icy of hand-to-mouth buying which has 
been in vogue for some weeks, and are 
placing but few orders for needs beyond 
30 days. . 

Soft wheat flour demand is showing 
further improvement at larger mills in 
the Southeast, sales being nearly half of 
mill capacity, while a few are booking 
up to nearly 60 per cent. Production is 
only about 30 per cent less than capacity, 
approximately the same as at this time in 
1927, and considerably better than in 
1926. Millers look for normal demand 
for the rest of the season. 

Specifications on old contracts showed 
improvement last week, and movement 
in the Southeast was more active than in 
three or four weeks. 

Prices were comparatively stable, soft 
wheat flour holding the advances recent- 
ly noted, with the tendency still upward 
for all grades. Quotations, Feb. 25, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cottons: hard 
winter short patent $7.60@7.90 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.30@7.60, straight patent 
$7.10@7.50; soft winter short patent 
$8.90@9.15, standard patent $7.55@7.75, 
straight patent $7.35@7.55, fancy clears 
$7.05@7.25, second clears $6.40@6.65; 
spring wheat short patent $7.90@8.15, 
standard patent $7.55@7.95, straight pat- 
ent $7.45@7.80; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington soft white wheat flour, $7.50 
@7.75. 

NOTES 

Fred Pierce, of the Pierce Grain Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, is making a tour of 
southern territory. 


A. S. Pearlstone, flour broker, New 
York, was in this section recently en 
route to Florida, accompanied by Mrs. 
Pearlstone. 


Prentiss S. Wilson, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, has re- 
turned to that city after a business trip 
in the South. 


J. G. Schmitz, of the Plant Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis, returned to that city a 
few days ago after a business trip in 
the Southeast. 

A. C. Gilster, of the Gilster Milling 
Co., has returned to his headquarters at 
Chester, IIl., after a visit with various of 
the mill’s representatives in southern ter- 
ritory. 

Charles G. Ireys, vice president and 
treasurer of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was in this section re- 
cently on his way to Palm Beach for a 
vacation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Schulz are 
making their home in Atlanta, following 
their marriage recently at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Schulz represents the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, in southeastern 
territory. 


H. R. McLaughlin, general sales man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, is expected to visit Atlanta 
shortly in the course of a southern trip 
he is now making, and also the company's 
southeastern branch at Jacksonville, Fla., 
in charge of Walter H. La Fevere. 


A 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Some encouragement was seen last 
week in the flour situation. It is be- 
lieved that strengthening prices in wheat 
have caused the increased orders. Little 
change is evident in prices, but there 1s 
every indication that they will show 4 
marked stronger tendency unless wheat 
breaks. However, there remains a con- 
siderable volume to be purchased during 
the present crop year, and it would seem 
that many buyers have waited too long 
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February 29, 1928 


to take advantage of previous low prices. 

In the soft wheat flour market the in- 
crease in business was not so marked, 
but there was an increase, which encour- 

millers. Business is being done on 
a current basis. The old booking situa- 
tion is in a fair condition, and millers 
say that shipping instructions are satis- 
factory. In the soft wheat grades it is 
apparent that wheat prices are influenc- 
ing buying. , 

‘An improvement was noted in the hard 
wheat flour demand last week, particu- 
larly in some sections where buying had 
been rather quiet since the first of the 
year. Bakers particularly are becoming 
interested, and during the week some 
sales were made that show buyers to be 
making their ordinary purchases for the 
remainder of the crop year. 

Inquiries from export buyers are be- 
coming more numerous, but sales have 
not improved to any great extent. Lo- 
cal millers say they are unable to meet 
competition from other quarters. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, 140-lb jutes, 
Feb. 25: soft winter short patent $7@ 
750 bbl, straight $6@6.50, first clear 
$5.30@5.80; spring first patent $7.05@ 
7.50, standard patent $6.75@7.15, first 
clear $6@6.40; hard winter short patent 


$6.75@7.25, straight $6.05@6.50, first 
clear $5.25@5.75. 

NOTES 
The Farmers’ Elevator, Ade, Ind., 


burned recently. 

Job Hamblen, 75 years old, grain 
dealer, Azalia, Ind., died recently on a 
train on which he was returning from 


California. 
ow 


EVANSVILLE 


Improvement in buying is reported by 
local flour mills. The market has re- 
sumed new strength with a correspond- 
ing rise in the price of wheat. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 24, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib 
sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat, 
best patent $8.50 bbl, first patent $8, 
straights $7.50; Kansas hard, $8; first 
clears, in jutes, $6.75; second clears, 
$6.25. 


NOTES 


Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., miller, has returned from a visit of 
several weeks in Florida. 


C. M. Felder, South Carolina represen- 
tative of the Phoenix Flour Mill, was ex- 
pected to arrive the first of this week 
for several days’ visit here. 
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NORFOLK 


Decided strength in the market during 
the week has worked flour prices to a 
higher level. Trading, though, is cau- 
tious, buyers hoping to get in at lower 
prices. Quotations from all mills are 
80@50c higher than the previous week. 
Quotations, Feb. 24: northwestern spring 
patents $8.20@8.40 bbl, second patents 
$7.75@7.95; Kansas top patents $7.80@ 
8.05, second patent $7.40@7.60; top win- 
ters $7.25@7.40, second patents $7@7.20; 
oe and Maryland straights, $6.25@ 
50. 
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BLUFFTON, OHIO, MILL PUTS 
NEW PRODUCTS ON MARKET 


The Bluffton (Ohio) Milling Co. re- 
cently put on the market a complete new 
line of products. These include a cake 
flour, pastry flour, self-rising pancake 
flour, self-rising flour, breakfast grits, 
and whole wheat flour made from germ 
meal. The company desired to extend 
its market, and is reported meeting with 
considerable success. Its packing equip- 
ment is electrically operated. 
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KENTUCKY MILL FINDS OIL 
MORE ECONOMICAL POWER 


The Owensboro (Ky.) Milling Co. re- 
cently installed its second Diesel engine. 
Although the city owns its own light and 
power plant, and gets cheap coal from 
near-by mines, the mill decided, after 
comparing costs, that it would be cheaper 
to operate an oil engine. The plant 
could purchase power well under 2c per 
k.w.h., yet was able to save about $4,000 
yearly in producing 30,000 bbls flour by 
using a Diesel engine. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Mills in St. Louis territory reported 
a rather quiet trade last week, although 
one or two found a slight improvement 
in inquiry and shipping directions. The 
larger buyers seem interested, and are 
asking to be kept posted on prices, but it 
is difficult to get them to the point of 
signing orders. Of course the trade at 
large is overbooked, and no really heavy 
selling can be looked for. 

Local Trade.—The local situation has 
remained unchanged. Bakers generally 
purchased most of their winter’s require- 
ments several months ago, and, conse- 
quently, show but spasmodic interest in 
current offerings. Those who did not 
buy flour so far forward as March and 
April are increasing their activities. 
None of the larger bakery buyers, how- 
ever, are in the market. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—mThe southern 
trade continued to buy a fair volume in 
scattered lots for immediate shipment. 
Quotations are well in line, and shipping 
instructions are promptly given with new 
sales, but it is sometimes difficult to get 
specifications on bookings made earlier 
in the crop year. Most of the business 
being done is with mills’ regular trade. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—There was scat- 
tered buying of hard wheat flours, but 
sales of large quantities were few. New 
business, most dealers report, consists 
mainly of single car lots for near-by de- 
livery. The jobbing trade, which has 
been doing a fair business, is inclined to 
complain of dullness. Bakers, however, 
are showing more interest in the higher 
grades suitable for their purposes. 

Export Trade,—It is difficult for local 
exporters to compete in the European 
markets, and few sales are made except 
of occasional lots of clears. Price is the 
main factor, and concessions have to be 
made to close business. Trade with 
South America is practically unchanged. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-Ib jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 25: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.60 bbl, straight $6.10@6.50, 
first clear $5.50@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.85@7.35, straight $6.20@6.60, 
first clear $5.40@5.90; spring first patent 
$7.20@7.70, standard patent $6.85@7.20, 
first clear $6.10@6.40. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

P, BOR tedGsveddaacae’ 24,700 41 
PROVICORS WOOK ..cccccccce 28,200 47 
BOS GED Sscsecsccedeenees 32,100 53 
TWO PORE GO occcsvecscs 28,000 44 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. ot 

bbls activity 

We. GRE co adendcsonseses 45,300 52 
PVOVIONS WOM 6c ccc cccecs 48,700 56 
BORE BOO cciccvcccssecvees 42,400 48 
Wwe PERFS ROO. oc uvoccsuss 44,000 51 


NOTES 


Morris A. Wilkins, general manager 
of the Plant Flour Mills Co., is on a 
business trip to eastern markets. 


F. O. Jones, division sales manager 
for the Monarch Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was in St. Louis recently on his 
way to Little Rock, Ark. 

Woodson K. Woods, vice president of 
the Ralston Purina Co., will leave Feb. 
26 for a two-months trip, visiting Hono- 
lulu and Japan, accompanied by his wife. 

Fred E. Goodrich, manager of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, is 
visiting the trade in Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
will stop at Terre Haute, Ind., on his 
way home. 


Leopold Knebel died at the home of 
his daughter in St. Louis, Feb. 22, aged 


88. Mr. Knebel was for a long time en- 
gaged in the grain and lumber business, 
and was a member of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for 30 years. 

Samuel Plant, well-known retired mill- 
er of St. Louis and formerly vice presi- 
dent of the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
sailed on Feb. 11 for an extended trip in 
England and on the Continent, accom- 
panied by his wife. They plan to stay 
abroad until late fall, and will spend 
several months visiting in Spain. 


William Markwardt, Joplin, Mo., pres- 
ident of the Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, met last week with the pro- 
gram and arrangement committees for 
the organization’s annual convention, to 
be held in St. Louis, April 23-25. The 
program has been practically completed, 
and has every indication of being an 
exceptionally strong one. Unusual enter- 
tainment features have also been planned. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Flour buying increased slightly last 
week, despite the fact that the banks and 
many concerns were closed for Mardi 
Gras and again, on the following day, 
Washington’s Birthday. Export trade 
remained very dull, and inquiries again 
presented the usual variance of price 
ideas which has prevented deals for 
months. Some small lots were sold to 
Europe, but most of the 15,668 bags that 
were sent there originated from sales 
made in the interior. Rotterdam led, 
with 5,740 bags. Hamburg took 4,912, 
Copenhagen 4,400, Antwerp 448 and 
Bremen 168. The Latin American trade 
continued fair, and shipments were nor- 
mal. 

Flour prices, Feb. 23: 


c—Winter 





‘ 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.20 $7.35 $9.50 
96 per cent ....... 7.35 7.10 7.85 
100 per cent ...... 7.20 6.75 8.35 
Cet cevvccccversce 7.00 6.55 8.30 
First clear ....... ivee 6.35 7.30 
Second clear ...... 6.05 6.25 


Semolina, 4%c lb. Corn flour, 

A total of 13,574 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Feb. 23, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
iines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 2,626 bags. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Cienfuegos, 250; 
Bluefields, 97; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,000; Havana, 1,000; Panama City, 
500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,725; Bar- 
acoa, 500; Santiago, 972; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 495; Guatemala City, 2,206; Colon, 
403; Puerto Cabello, 200; Puerto Colom- 
bia, 550; Esmeraldas, 100; Callao, 250; 
Bocas del Toro, 200. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Feb. 23: 


Destination— Destination— 





ABUGETT 2 02sce 3100 DOCMREE ccvcsses 1,300 
Antwerp ....... 448 Kingston ...... 810 
APOCIBO 220 cesc0 125 Manzanillo ..... 51 
pC Pere 125 Maracaibo ..... 267 
Aux Cayes ..... 420 Mayaguez...... 175 
Baracoa ....... 500 Panama City .. 711 
Bluefields oe aa 2,200 
Bocas del Toro.. 200 Port au Prince..1,155 
Bremen ......-- 168 Puerto Barrios. .2,002 
Buenaventura .. 63 Puerto Cabello... 200 
GOS cecsecev. 250 Puerto Castella. 51 
Cienfuegos ..... 811 Puerto Colombia 550 
COlOM cccciccsce 403 Puerto Cortez .. 293 
Copenhagen ....4,400 Rotterdam ..... 5,740 
Esmeraldas .... 100 San Jose .......4,084 
Gonaives ....... 500 San Juan ......1,250 
Guatemala City.2,206 Santiago ....... 1,683 
Hamburg ...... 4,912 Vera Cruz ...... 1,500 
BEAVGIE, 26 cs cves 6,088 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 41,650 bus wheat exported, of 
which Liverpool and Manchester took 
20,000 each and Havana 1,650. Manches- 
ter took 648 bags corn flour, and Kobe 
1,428. Rye shipments were 181,284 bus, 


837 





of which Hamburg took 137,142 bus and 
Rotterdam 44,142. 

The local rice market remained vir- 
tually unchanged. Shipments continued 
good, with fair export call. The follow- 
ing figures were posted at the Board of 
Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Feb. 23 ........ 483,549 749,553 

Same period, 1927 ........ 546,933 857,210 
Sales— 


Season to Feb. 23 
Same period, 1927 ........ 


NOTES 


Oliver J. Young, baker, 2418 Laurel 
Street, died on Feb. 20, aged 49. 


William Turner, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a short trip in 
southern Mississippi. 


H. Hollingsworth, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Northern Illinois Cereal 
Co., Lockport, Ill., spent a week in New 
Orleans recently. 


The Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association will convene in New Orleans 
May 14-19. Delegates from all parts of 
the United States are expected. 


J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., reports 
the arrival of the first car of flour from 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
since the Waterman company took over 
this mill’s account here. 


R. A. Suirivan. 
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MEMPHIS 


Buyers still are taking their needs of 
flour slowly, although manifesting more 
interest during the past few days of 
slightly higher prices. Instructions have 
been slow, but one reason is that demand 
from the consumer is moderate and most 
people bought fairly large quantities 
earlier. There is apparently little fear 
of prices working up much, although mill 
representatives anticipate better inquiry 
as soon as farm operations get under 
full headway. 

Quotations are up 10@20c bbl, with 
favorable reports still coming from spe- 
cialists in the medium and lower grades. 

Flour quotations, basis 98s, f.o.b., car 
lots, Memphis, Feb. 25: spring wheat 
short patent $8.10@8.25 bbl, standard 
patent $7.55@8; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.55@7.85, standard patent $7.05@ 
7.50; soft winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.90, standard patent $7.25@7.65; west- 
ern soft patent $7.40@7.50, semihard pat- 
ent $7, blended 95 per cent patent $7.25 
@7.35. 

* + 

Peter A. McIntyre, for many years 
identified with the sweet mixed feed trade 
here and an honorary member of the 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange, died last 
week of influenza, aged 80. 


GeorcGe WILLIAMSON. 
oww> 
TREND TOWARD DECENTRALIZATION 


In a recent issue of the American 
Miller, Chicago, H. W. Jeffries wrote of 
the Plosser-Knecht Flour & Grain Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and asked the ques- 
tion, Can a small mill, catering to a local 
market, survive the competition of the 
long-established large mills? He de- 
clared that Stanley Knecht, president of 
the Birmingham company, believed it 
could. 

“One thing that lends weight to his 
belief,’ Mr. Jeffries wrote, “is the grad- 
ual trend toward decentralization in all 
lines of industry which he has observed. 
A well-defined movement, slow to be 
sure, is under way, he says, that is 
taking the manufacturing of various 
commodities away from the so-called 
‘centers’ toward either the source of the 
raw material used in their production or 
nearer the market for which the product 
is destined.” 

2 2 2) 


PATRONAGE DIVIDENDS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Patronage flivi- 
dends amounting to $98,934 were paid 
by the Farm Bureau Service Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on a total yearly sales busi- 
ness of $4,573,085 handled in 1926-27 
operations. The bureau company sold 
about $1,743,416 worth of grain during 
the year. Unit costs in handling the 
feed store side of the business were $1.32 
ton. 
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NEW YORK 


Because of the holiday last week, the 
total volume of sales was lighter. More- 
over, just as rising wheat prices had 
brought buyers a little confidence in pre- 
vailing levels, a slight reaction in the 
market reduced their ideas to a lower 
plane and emphasized their inclination to 
insist on high class flour at low class 
prices. This readjustment caused the 
failure of some business to materialize on 
which brokers had been endeavoring to 
reconcile mills’ and buyers’ ideas, 

Failure to follow through to sales the 
interest that had been previously indi- 
cated proved very disappointing to the 
trade. It felt that the limited business 
turned over was not up to the volume 
expected for February. 

The market failed to show any special 
feature. Again a_ particularly wide 
range on prices seemed to characterize 
the various types, each grade, like an- 
cient Gaul, being divided into three 
parts. On southwestern flours, for ex- 
ample, under the broad general heading 
of “straights,” could be mentioned those 
at $6.25@6.50, another classification, real- 
ly felt to be good, $6.65@6.95, while a 
final, practically guaranteed group, held 
firmly at $7@7.25. A similar situation 
existed among high glutens, resulting in 
a spread of nearly $1 bbl. 

Soft winters provided interest because 
of their firmness. Eastern flours have 
been steadily climbing upward until last 
week they ranged $6.60@6.85, while mid- 
westerns were in many instances over $7. 
Pacific Coast grades, although a little 
higher than in previous weeks, continued 
to have the advantage at $6.30@6.55. 

Export.—Sales to foreign countries 
were of small lots that shaped into a 
fair total. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, Feb. 25, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@8 
bbl, standard patents $6.95@7.35, clears 
$6.50@6.90, high glutens $7.50@8.35; 
hard winter short patents $7.10@7.60, 
straights $6.65@7.10; soft winter 
straights, $6.30@7.10. 


NEW CREDIT ORGANIZATION MEETS 


The first meeting of the United Flour 
and Bakers’ Supply Merchants Associa- 
tion was held Feb. 23 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. The attendance was excellent, 
and indicated that the membership al- 
ready contains nearly 90 per cent of the 
three organizations the amalgamation of 
which has brought the formation of the 
new association. Bylaws were adopted, 
officers elected, a credit committee ap- 
pointed, and the extensive credit bureau, 
which will be one of the chief features 
of the organization, will be ready to func- 
tion on March 1, There is no doubt of 
the need in this market of an association 
of this type, and in view of the enthu- 
siasm shown at the first meeting, there is 
every indication that the present one will 
operate successfully. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Max Goldmeyer; first vice 
president, Paul Nusselhoff; second vice 
president, Moe Saltzman; third vice 
president, J. B. Liebziger; recording sec- 
retary, A. Sosfeldt; financial secretary, 
Conrad Wisserman; treasurer, H. Sellin- 
ger. The credit committee consists of 
Moe Saltzman, George W. Cane, Leo 
Benjamin, Abe Gross, Arthur Kalfus, 
Henry Meyenberg, Mr. Meyer, of Meyer 
& Degerdon, and John Hayes, of Jaburg 
Bros. Isador Goetz was elected attor- 
ney, and the credit bureau, with a field 
man and clerical assistants, will be under 
his direction. 

NOTES 


In addition to the recent purchase by 
the Panama Railroad from the Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., a_ similar 
amount (1,600 bbls) was bought from 


the Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia, 
at $6.57. 

Hugh W. Brown, division sales man- 
ager at Buffalo for the Pillsbury Flour 
‘Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent last week 
at the local offices of the mill. 


Howard W. Adams, sales manager for 
the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, was a recent visitor at the offices 
of the Frank R. Prina Corporation. 


The many friends of Edward F. Siney, 
of the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., will 
be glad to know that he is home from 
the hospital, and is slowly but surely re- 
gaining his former strength. 

It is reported that the resignations of 
George K. Morrow and Carl W. Corby 
as directors in the Continental Baking 
Corporation have been tendered, and will 
be officially accepted at the meeting of 
the board early in March. 


Recent visitors on ’change included 
Kenton D. Keilholtz, of Southworth & 
Co., Toledo, W. B. Hanna, Boston repre- 
sentative of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, and H. 
A. Harms, Great Bend, Kansas. 


The New York trade learned with 
regret last week of the death of Mrs. 
Riddle, wife of S. D. Riddle, commercial 
freight agent at New York for the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. Services were 
held in Northfield, N. J., on Feb. 22. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, general manager, and 
George E. Hincke, president, of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
while visiting eastern markets, spent sev- 
eral days in New York last week, making 
their headquarters with L. A. Viviano. 


Wheat and flour clearances from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Feb. 18, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 529,987 bus and 
39,237 bbls, a falling off in both prod- 
ucts from recent weeks. No flour clear- 
ances were as high as 10,000 bbls, and 
only one shipment, 7,800 bbls, to Alexan- 
dria, was anywhere near it. 


AA 
BUFFALO 


Flour sales last week showed a decided 
increase over the business of the previous 
one. Millers report that stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and bakers are light, 
and expect reasonably good hand-to- 
mouth purchasing right through to the 
end of the crop. 

Shipping directions were fair. Price 
cutting continues to play an active part. 

Kansas mill representatives report a 
slight increase in business, with sales 
above those of the preceding week. 

Quotations, Feb. 25: spring fancy pat- 


ents $7.65@7.70 bbl, standard patents 
$7.25@7.35, first clears $6.35@6.50, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, f.o.b., Buffalo; Kansas 
first patent $7.25@7.35, second patents 
$7.05, 98-lb cottons,.less than car lots, 
f.o.b., mills; semolina, No. 2, 4c Ib, bulk, 
New York. 

Rochester quotations, Feb. 25: spring 
patents $8.40@8.50, pastry $7.15@7.20, 
and rye $7@7.30, 98-lb cottons, less than 
car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 19-25 ...... 255,500 182,022 71 

Previous week .. 255,500 191,069 75 

tc. a eee 238,000 162,222 68 

Two years ago... 238,000 202,967 85 

Three years ago. 238,000 192,656 80 
NOTES 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 


Buffalo held its annual dinner in the 
Hotel Buffalo last week. 


Lewis Churchill, president of the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Milling Co., visited the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange last week. 


Max F. Cohn, president of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., left last week 
on a business trip through the East. 


Frederick Pond, secretary of the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange, last week attended 
the annual meetings of the Indiana Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Association at Logansport, 
and the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at Toledo. 

‘2 2 2) 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales showed some improvement 
last week, and shipping directions were 
much better. Prices were higher for 
both springs and hard winters, with the 
result that very little business of any 
large volume was handled. The larger 
consumers appeared to be disinterested 
in offers. Kansas mill representatives 
reported that the bulk of the trade was 
buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. On 
the whole, from the standpoint of the 
seller, the flour market was unsatisfac- 
tory. It was comparatively easy for 
consumers to obtain flour, and usually 
at rather attractive concessions. 

The bulk of the business in both spring 
and Kansas flours was in the established 
brands. The range of prices of springs 
and hard winters was almost on the 
same level, with a tendency by buyers to 
purchase the former. 

Clears were in fair demand, with prices 
higher. Soft winter also had an upward 
trend, quotations being about 25c higher 
than in the previous week. Sales were 
light. Semolina was quoted on Feb. 25 
at 3%c lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were 
light, with shipping directions improved. 

Flour quotations, Feb. 25: spring wheat 
short patent $7.25@8 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$7@7.25, standard patent $6.50@7.25, 
clears $6.25@7; soft winter, $6@6.50, 
bulk. 


NOTES 


The store forces of the Shaffer Stores, 
retail grocers and bakers, held a dinner 
meeting at the Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona, 
Pa., on Feb. 21. 

Harvey E. Nation, aged 65, head of 
the H. E. Nation Grocery, established 











$18,465,023,000 for Food 


HE New York Journal of Commerce recently published a chart showing 


food purchases and consumption in the United States. 


The estimates were 


made from family budget studies, reduced to a per capita basis and dis- 


tributed according to population. 


The chart showed a grand total food con- 


sumption amounting to $18,465,023,000, which was reached by adding the total 
of food produced and consumed at home, $2,901,698,000, to the total of food 
purchases, $15,563,325,000; of this latter figure, $1,849,590,000 was the excess 


cost of meals outside of the home. 


The compilers used the 1926 census of 116,282,000 people as a basis, and 
estimated the consumption in urban, farm and village communities, each group 
being again divided according to white and colored population. 

The results showed that, in the cities, $9,324,780,000 worth of food was 
consumed, the per capita consumption being $150.90 for white and $117.65 
for colored people. On farms the per capita figures dropped to $54.54 and $26.32 
for purchases, with $85.54 and $43.47 for that produced and consumed at home. 
The total food consumption of farm communities amounted to $3,967,333,000. 
In villages the per capita figure on food purchased was $125.41 and $95.28, 
on raised and consumed at home, $20.82 and $16.89. 
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25 years ago on Fifth Avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, died on Feb. 20. 


R. H. Addington has assumed the 
post of western Pennsylvania represen- 
tative for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., with offices at 694 Washington 
Road, Pittsburgh. 


At the annual meeting of the Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, held at 
the Neff House, Sunbury, on Feb. 16, 
the following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: president, Benjamin Ap- 
ple; vice president, P. W. Manbeck; sec- 
retary-treasurer, M. E. Manbeck. The 
speaker of the day was Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. ° 

C. C. Larus, 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was firm but in poor demand 
last week. The fact that wheat was up 
1@3c bu seemed to cut no figure. Buy- 
ers claimed to be well stocked at old 
prices. 

Sales were apparently confined to an 
occasional car of standard spring patent 
at $7@7.25, cotton, and near-by soft win- 
ter straight at $6.10@6.35, bulk. Many 
mills held out for more than these rates, 
yet bids within the range of quotations 
were seldom turned down. Springs were 
the weakest grades on the list, and soft 
winters relatively the strongest. Hard 
winters were rarely offered or wanted, 
though limits were a little steadier. 

Closing prices, Feb. 25, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $7.50@7.75, standard patent S7@ 
7.25; hard winter short patent $7.40@ 
7.65, straight $6.90@7.15; soft winter 
short patent $7@7.25, straight (near-by) 
$6.25@6.50. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
4,446 bbls flour and 247,011 bus barley 
destined for export. 


T. Poindexter Loney, prominent grain 
broker of this market for many years, 
died of pneumonia on Feb. 26. He was 
71 years old. 


Miss Waltie, flour demonstrator at 
Baltimore for the Wilkins-Rogers Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Washington, D. C., is 
spending a week at the capital. 


Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 90 cars, grading as 
follows: 6 No. 1 northern, 52 No. 2 
northern, 7 No. 4 northern and 25 sam- 
ple grade northern. 

C. H. Dorsry. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The upward turn in wheat last week 
influenced a firmer feeling in flour. 
Prices, however, were without much 
change. A few of the mills made a slight 
advance in some grades, but conditions 
were practically the same as previously 
reported, with values favoring sellers. 
Inquiry increased last week, and a fair 
business was reported. Prices, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 25: 
spring first patent $7.75@8, standard 
patent $7.25@7.75, first clear $6.75@7; 
hard winter short patent $7.50@7.75, 
straight $7.15@7.40; soft winter straight, 
$6.40@6.85. 

NOTES 


T. M. Power, assistant secretary of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., was a recent visitor on ‘change. 


C. Herbert Bell, of the Quaker City 
Flour Mills Co., has been appointed a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 


George H. Earle, Jr., a large stock- 
holder of the Horn & Hardart Baking 
Co., died on Feb. 18. He was born July 
6, 1856, of an old American family that 
had owned estates near Bryn Mawr be- 
fore the Revolution. 


The tenth annual banquet of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia was held on Feb. 
28 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. S. 
Edward Knighton, president, acted as 
master of ceremonies. Hubert J. Horan, 
president of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Exchange, was one of the principa! 
speakers. There were music and several 
vaudeville features. 

J. C. Jackson. 
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Disease and -Yts Cure 
By W. Quackenbush 


HAT is wrong with the flour business? This is a question that 

a good many engaged in it have been asking themselves for the 
past five years. Just now the interrogation is taking on a more seri- 
The answer is that there is nothing wrong with the business 
itself, but much is wrong with the methods upon which it at present 
is conducted. 

The same conditions prevail in all Atlantic seaboard markets, 
and the same cause exists in all of them for the present unsatisfactory 
state of the business. The trouble is fundamental in loose methods. 
These methods have permitted to grow up in all these markets a class 
of buyer who has no responsibility whatever, and yet in the eyes of 
many millers looks as good as those who are substantial and reliable. 

This attitude of the miller has become more careless each year. 
Steadily he has increased the number of unsatisfactory and unreliable 
buyers, with the result that the sound trade, like the fabled traveler 
who permitted the camel to get his head into the tent, has found itself 
crowded out. The better class of buyers is being slowly, but surely, 
driven from the field. More and more of the business each year is 
being done by buyers whose activities bring grief to the miller and 
whose competition cannot be met by old-established and trustworthy 
houses. 

Unless a radical change takes place soon, the entire business in 
these several large eastern markets will be found to be unprofitable and 
undesirable, and the country’s flour millers will be the greatest suf- 
ferers. 

New York possesses certain railroad privileges through which 
flour is not considered as arrived until it has been unloaded. This, 
however, has a back fire to it which frequently burns the shipper. It 
is quite possible, by connivance of an unscrupulous buyer and an easy- 
going railroad employee, for cars to be kept at terminals for an un- 
reasonable length of time, greatly to the advantage of the receiver, 
who, while he pays no storage, keeps the miller waiting for his money. 

With this unfair advantage, any irresponsible man can go into the 
flour jobbing business. It requires no cash margin to make a contract 
with a mill. It requires no facilities of his own or any cash to pay 
for facilities for storage. It requires no money to be tied up in the 
carrying of stocks; and, inasmuch as railroads do not require delivery 
of the bill of lading even when the flour is ordered for lighterage from 
terminals to a pier on this side, no cash has to be put up until this 
alleged jobber is actually ready to put the flour into the customer’s 
bakery. He can often get the customer to advance the cash necessary 
to lift the bill of lading. 

There are several jobbers in the New York market who operate 
on this basis, and whose offices are in their homes or hats. Their over- 
head is nothing but the ceiling. Of course it is no crime to operate 
on a low overhead if it can be done legitimately, but in this case it is 
not legitimate, as there is a certain amount of risk to be carried, and 
these fellows assume the burden nowhere along the line. In the event 
of a market decline they do not have to take the flour and, having 
no place of business or fixed assets, they are usually judgment proof. 
If the market goes down, the flour has to be sold through other chan- 
nels, in which case it becomes “distress” flour. If the market goes 
up, they accept a small portion of the advance in order to make a 
quick turnover. This, of course, hurts the price of flour being offered 
by mills or being sold through other channels. It also causes the 
consuming trade to delay giving instructions or accepting delivery 
on contracts previously made, in order to take advantage of quick 
bargains offered by these gypsy jobbers. 

In order to compete, those who have to pay the legitimate cost of 
carrying, financing and selling of flour have either to gamble or force 
mills to accept lower prices than they should, in order to make ex- 
penses. This condition, coupled with the fact that even the legitimate 
trade is constantly carrying a great excess of stock in the New York 


market, which stock is constantly being urged on the market in advance 
of its legitimate requirements, causes flour prices to be depressed below 
a legitimate basis practically 365 days in the year. 

A majority of legitimate New York flour distributors seem to 
think that, because they save something on storage and interest 
charges, conditions are in their favor. Actually, they are harmed 
far more than they are benefited. If conditions were on a proper 
basis, all would have to pay something for carrying stocks in New 
York, both in the matter of storage and interest on the capital in- 
vested. Yet this would greatly reduce competition in selling flour by 
eliminating those who are in it only by virtue of being able to avoid 
legitimate interest and warehousing expenses. The quantity of flour 
carried by legitimate houses undoubtedly would also be reduced to 
something like a proper ratio to the amount required, so that it would 
be possible to secure a margin which would permit of a reasonable 
profit for both distributor and miller. 

This is a frank and fair presentation of the diseased conditions. 
Now let us see what, if any, cure can be applied. 

Obviously, the first move should be to eliminate unsubstantial and 
unreliable buyers. The ax thus would be laid against the root of the 
trouble, ruinous competition removed from the market, and the whole 
situation benefited. One step in this direction would be for mills to 
insist on prompt lifting of drafts. Another would be for flour re- 
ceivers who are members of the New York Produce Exchange and of 
similar organizations in other eastern markets to demand that rail- 
roads put a stop to practices which permit buyers to avoid prompt 
payment of drafts. The third step should be an effort to keep down 
to the lowest level of safety flour stocks held at terminals. In a way 
the first two would automatically bring about the third. 

Since the increase in storage rates and decrease of the free stor- 
age period put into effect a few years ago, terminal flour stocks have 
been definitely decreased. They still are excessive. Daily require- 
ments of the New York metropolitan district are approximately 
18,000 bbls, but for the last several years average stocks at terminals 
have ranged around 300,000. As pointed out by a student of local 
conditions, 80 per cent of this must be in default; that is, shipments 
on arrival draft basis which have not been cared for according to 
contract. 

Suppose that those who recognize the purchase and sale of 
flour as a fundamental and necessary business should decide that the 
trade was entitled to be conducted along proper and safe lines. Sup- 
pose, further, that in order to bring this about they came together 
through the exchange of which they are members, and, in co-operation 
with millers, decided to establish a clearing house for drafts, and set 
up the proper machinery to handle this work. If properly handled, 
this plan could be made to work out as it does on the New York Stock 
Exchange. There, any one who buys a block of stock and finds him- 
self unable to pay for it when presented is declared insolvent, and 
cannot do business until a settlement is made. Similar arrangements 
exist in many other lines of business, and such an arrangement could 
be applied to the flour trade, if substantial members of the trade have 
the courage to make the attempt. 

There appears to be no worth while reason why organizations 
such as the New York Produce Exchange should not exercise a degree 
of supervision over the flour trade in the same manner as grain ex- 
changes determine and enforce sound practices in that trade. These 
organizations could, if they would, rid their markets of the fly-by- 
night flour distributor, providing,—and this is important,—the millers 
of the country are willing to share the effort with them. In the end, 
as a matter of fact, the millers would gain the lion’s share of the 
reward, for these great consuming markets could be made clean and 
profitable trade territory instead of, as now, largely dumping grounds 
under the influence of the irresponsible and untrustworthy. 
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CHICAGO 


For the first time in many weeks an 
improved flour demand was reported here 
last week by many mill representatives 
and branch offices. A fairly satisfactory 
amount of flour was booked, although in- 
dividual sales were not large, few ex- 
ceeding 2,000 bbls. The advance in prices 
brought in more buyers, but most of the 
business was done at levels prevailing be- 
fore the bulge. 

Spring Wheat Flour—A much im- 
proved business was reported in spring 
wheat flour. Car lot buyers were active, 
and more flour was sold than for many 
weeks. Although few sales went above 
2,000 or 2,500 bbls, there were more 
bookings of two and three car lots. Busi- 
ness was nearly equally divided between 
patents and clears. A local mill also 
sold a round lot of second clears to an 
exporter, and made a direct sale of a 
smaller amount to an importer. 

Hard Winter Flour. — Southwestern 
brands moved in better volume last week. 
More buyers were in the market, taking 
on two to three car lots to fill up holes, 
and a few bookings of larger amounts 
were also reported. Mill representatives 
reported that shipping directions were 
good. 

Soft Winter Wheat.—Prices of soft 
winters are higher. Michigan mills espe- 
cially have taken a firmer attitude re- 
cently, whereas in previous weeks they 
seemed prepared to accept almost any 
offer. The advance resulted in some buy- 
ers entering the market, and several book- 
ings of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls were put 
through. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Feb. 25: spring top 
patent $6.90@7.50 bbl, standard patent 
$6.60@7.25, first clear $5.75@6.30, sec- 
ond clear $4.10@4.40; hard winter short 
patent $6.70@7.30, 95 per cent patent 
$6.30@6.90, straight $6.10@6.60, first 
clear $5.45@6; soft winter short patent 
$6.60@7.50, standard patent $6.40@6.90, 
straight $6.20@6.70, first clear $5.50@6. 

Durum.—Locally only a few scattered 
sales of semolina are being made, but it 
is reported that some reselling is being 
done in central states and eastern mar- 
kets. Manufacturers are said to have 
sufficient stocks on hand to carry them 
for a while, and are ordering out against 
old contracts quite freely. On Feb. 25 
No. 2 semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 3%c; No. 3 
semolina, 3%c; durum patent, 33%4.@3%2c; 
special grade, 3%/2c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se 6556 ova ne sea eee 32,560 80 
Previous week - 24,727 60 
3 SRaaRSaereer rere 28,000 70 
Tre SORES BOO. 2 ok viccceccs 37,000 92 


NOTES 


C. S. Foulds, president of the Foulds 
Co., New York, was a recent visitor here. 


H. P. Hoyt, president Atlas Milling 
Co., Clinton, Mich., spent several days 
here last week visiting the trade. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager of the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
spent a few days in this market last 
week. 


J. Juul, sales manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
stopped in Chicago last week on his way 
to the East on business. 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, is in the 
Columbus Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 
He has slight pneumonia, but he is be- 
lieved to be progressing satisfactorily. 

E. F. Carlson, assistant sales manager 
of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, who has been ill for several 


weeks, is convalescing in Chicago, where 
his parents live. 

Chapin & Co., mixed feed manufactur- 
érs, held a sales conference for part of 
their staff at their headquarters here last 
week. Ten of the concern’s salesmen 
were present. R, W. Chapin, of this 
company, is in the East, and attended 
the meeting of the Eastern Federation of 
Retail Feed Merchants at Binghamton, 
mE 


C. B. Decker, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Chase Bag Co., 
is on an extended pleasure trip. He first 
went to Panama, and from there will 
travel by boat to the Pacific Coast, where 
he will remain for a few months. Harry 
F. Hunter, manager of the company’s 
Milwaukee branch, is in New Orleans on 
a few weeks’ business trip. 

ow mw? 


MILWAUKEE 


The advancing market is causing buy- 
ers to become even more disinterested in 
spring wheat flour, and business is almost 
at a standstill. One operator reported 
that during the past week he had dis- 
posed of five carloads, but only in single 
car lots. Buying is only for immediate 
coverage. The trade cannot be argued 
into buying flour on the advance, as it 
still believes the market is due for a 
bearish spell. Family trade is fairly 
good. Small bakers are in the market 
constantly, but the large ones are hold- 
ing off. It is believed the latter have 
stocks to carry them for some time. 

The lower limits of spring wheat flour 
gained 10c during the week, but the top 
limits remained unchanged. Nominal 
quotations, Feb. 25: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $6.65@7.40 bbl, 
straight $6.35@7.10, first clear $6.05@ 
6.45 and second clear $4.80@5.20, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Kansas patent flour is out of favor in 
this section, on account of the proximity 


of the prices to spring wheat flour. Buy- | 


ers prefer to take the northwestern va- 
riety, as they can buy dt.as cheaply as 
they can the southwestern flour. The 
lower limits of southwestern flour ad- 
vanced 15c last week to narrow the range 
between the low and top quotations, and 
the lower limits are 35@40c above the 
lower limits of northwestern flour. There 
is not much difference between the top 
prices of both, with spring wheat flour 
higher. Southwestern buyers feel much 
as the spring wheat flour buyers do, that 
there will be a break in the market some 
time this season, at which time they may 
come in and cover themselves. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 25: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat flour $7@7.15 bbl, straight 
$6.75@6.90, and first clear $5.55@5.75, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 
NOTES 


P. P. Donahue, president of the Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co., is in Florida. 


S. H. Werner, secretary of the Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co., is in New York, 
on an extended business trip to all prin- 
cipal eastern markets. 


The Glencoe Roller Mills, near Ar- 
cadia, Wis., burned Feb. 17, with a loss 
estimated at $14,000. An overheated 
stove is believed to have started the blaze. 
All business records and equipment were 
destroyed. 

The Atlas Elevator, formerly operated 
in connection with the Atlas Flour Mills, 
Milwaukee, has been registered by the 
Donahue-Stratton Co., for 200,000 bus, 
with the Chamber of Commerce. The to- 
tal capacity of the elevator is 500,000 bus. 

Harry Stratton, vice president of the 
Donahue-Stratton Co., grain and mill- 
feed, left on Feb. 29 for Florida, where 
he will visit a number of cities, and also 
will go to Havana. Mr. Stratton has 
been appointed a division leader in the 
building fund campaign for St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Milwaukee. 


At a special meeting of directors of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce last 
week, they recommended amendments to 
the rules for the ballot vote to be taken 
on March 2, as follows: to widen the 
discount on No. 8 white oats as a deliv- 
erable grade on futures contracts from 
1%c to 3c bu, beginning with the July, 
1928, option. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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Chicago Flour Club Discusses a Number of 


Problems at Its 


HE dinner meeting of the Chicago 

Flour Club, held on Feb. 23 at the 

New Bismarck Hotel, was strictly a 
business one, and most of the evening 
was devoted to a general discussion of 
the flour situation in this market. 

There was some reference made to 
chain stores and the inroads they are 
making on the independent bakers in 
this city, but the general impression pre- 
vailed that the recent cut in the price 
of bread to 6c for a 1-lb loaf by the 
chain companies had had little effect on 
the volume handled by other bakers. The 
first few days after the cut was made 
the bakers noticed some falling off in 
their sales, but afterward it seemed that 
the difference in price had made the 
housewife wonder what kind of bread 
the chain stores were turning out. 

Flour distributors here admitted that 
business was holding up fairly well, com- 
pared with other years, and that they 
did not believe there had been a decided 
falling off in consumption. Members 
thought that the only bakers that really 
were complaining were those who did not 
turn out a quality loaf. 

Victor E. Krantz, special bakery rep- 
resentative of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., cited figures giving the approxi- 
mate cost of a pound loaf of bread for 
the chain stores. He was of the opinion 
that these companies could put a loaf 
of bread in the hands of the consumer as 
cheaply as the wholesale baker conld put 
one in a retail store, and still make a 
profit. 

Late in the evening one prominent 


Dinner Meeting 


member of the local trade stated that the 
trouble was not to be found in the vol- 
ume of business being done, but was 
caused by the people in the flour trade 
themselves. The reasons for the com- 
plaints made by them were that profits 
were unsatisfactory, and that many bad 
business practices had crept into the 
methods of selling flour. He said that 
distributors had tried to outdo one an- 
other in cutting corners, adding that 
handlers of flour could get along much 
better by more and closer co-operation. 
As a result of the latter discussion, C. C. 
Anthon, president of the club, was asked 
by the jobbers present to call noonday 
meetings for that section of the club, 
when attempts would be made to elimi- 
nate these unethical practices. Jobbers 
present were very much in favor of hold- 
ing such meetings, and Mr. Anthon will 
call such a conference in the near future. 

Three applications for associate mem- 
bership were received, and the following 
concerns were unanimously elected: Max 
E. Marquardt, flour broker, Milwaukee, 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., which 
was represented by B. A. Evans, its vice 
president, and The Fleischmann Co., the 
application of which was signed by R. 
J. Witt. A. S. Purves, Chiéago man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller, intro- 
duced B. A. Evans, vice president of the 
Union Machinery Co., a new associate 
member. 

A letter from Fred Colquhoun, secre- 
tary of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, was read, in which he said that 
A. P. Cole, the national president, had 
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suggested June 18-19 as the dates for 
the next annual convention, which is to 
be held at Pittsburgh. Mr. Colquhoun 
asked whether these dates were satisfac- 
tory to the Chicago Flour Club, and on 
a motion made by V. J. Petersen, Mr. 
Anthon was instructed to notify Mr. 
Colquhoun that the Chicago Flour Club 
approved the suggested dates, 

President Anthon also brought up a 
matter which had been referred to him 
by V. Kolly, of the Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, regarding the plan of the 
railroad companies to increase switching 
charges in the Chicago zone. Mr. Kolly 
spoke briefly on this question, saying that 
the railroads have offered complete testi- 
mony, and that the Chicago shippers’ con- 
ference is now preparing data for their 
protest. 
Chicago Flour Club, of which Frank EF. 
Lange, of the Lange Flour Co., is chair- 
man, was asked to investigate what effect 
any increase in switching charges might 
have on the Chicago flour trade, and pre- 
pare a report for the next meeting of 
this organization. 

V. J. Petersen, chairman of the griey- 
ance committee, reported on a rather pe- 
culiar case that had arisen between a 
member and a small spring wheat mill. 
The member of: the club had referred the 
matter to the grievance committee, which 
had in turn offered its services to the 
mill with a view of settling the small 
dispute in a satisfactory manner to all 
parties concerned. So far the mill has 
not seen fit either to place the matter 
before the grievance committee or arbi- 
trate the question, and as this mill was 
seeking representation in the Chicago 
market, he felt it was his duty to report 
the case to the club. 

Entertainment features were furnished 
by two members of the club. John Re- 
get, Jr., made a hit with his zither selec- 
tions, and George Hackbush, of the Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., enter- 
tained with several piano solos. 

Mr. Anthon announced that he and the 
board of directors had appointed H. E. 
Burgess and William P. Ronan on the 
entertainment committee, to take the 
places of J. E. Herbert and L. A. Marks, 
who are no longer active in the club. 
John Reget, Jr., is chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Those present: C. C. Anthon, G. C. 
DeGroat, V. E. Krantz, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc; J. E. Dister, W. T. 
Demmer, Anchor Mills, Inc; V. J. Peter- 
sen, Petersen Bros. & Co; John Reget, 
Jr; C. W. Dilworth; Walter F. Kunz, 
Bakers Flour Co; John W. Eckhart, 
John W. Eckhart & Co; John F. Benes, 
Lothes & Benes; James P. Curry; C. A. 
Bunnell, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; N. M. 
Coe, Bay State Milling Co; W. E. Al- 
bright, Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co; 
A. S. Purves, S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller; B. F. Reinking, L. R. 
Merrill, Washburn Crosby Co; W. S. 
Johnson, Frank T. Herbert, W. S. Joln- 
son & Co; Phelps Cowan, William Cowan 
& Co; Nelson K. Reese, Milton Reese, 
Nelson K. Reese Co; Frank E, Lange, 
Lange Flour Co; Harry Korzeniewski. 
Ray Korzeniewski, J. Korzeniewski & Co: 
B. A. Evans, Union Machinery Co; Fred 


Larsen, John A. Armbruster, George 
Hackbush, George Peterson, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co; Ernest G. 


Dahl; E. S. Murphy, C. M. Yager, Jr. 
Modern Miller; H. E. Burgess, Gold 
Medal Flour Co; George Hohenadel, 
Pieser-Livingston Co; Fred W. Seyfarth; 
M. E. Marquardt, Milwaukee; V. Kolly, 
M. J. Tanzer, Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses; H. P. Hoyt, president Atlas 
Flour Mills, Clinton, Mich; Berthold 
Stern, Berthold Stern Flour Co. 


‘2 2 2) 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT KING 


MELBOURNE, Vicrorra.—In Australia 
are many farmers who crop large areas 
every year, but pre-eminent among them 
is F. W. G. Liebe, Wubin, Western Aus- 
tralia, who this season harvested 180,00 
bus wheat with a market value of about 
£40,000. Mr. Liebe first took up land in 
1908, 40 miles from the nearest railway 
The initial selection had an area of 10.- 
000 acres. Today he holds 20,000. He 
pays £2,000 a year to the railway de- 
partment for freight, and expects to se- 
cure 300,000 bus wheat in the coming 
harvest. 


The traffic committee of the . 
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TORONTO 


At the lower price basis for springs 
established two weeks ago, most of the 
bakeries in this part of Canada became 
interested in the idea of booking their 
future requirements, with the result that 
last week brought an active bakers’ de- 
mand. Four-months contracts were free- 
ly made by all who had that option. »An 
advance of 10c on Wednesday brought 
this movement to a close, and the market 
has been quiet since then. Sales to deal- 
ers are light, and are mostly in mixed 
car lots. Quotations, Feb. 25, with com- 
parisons: 

Feb. 25 Feb. 18 


Pew Patemt 22. ccccccccsees $7.80 7.70 
reer rrrre reece 7.55 7.45 
Second patent ..........+- 7.20 7.10 
Export patent ..........6. 7.00 6.90 
Firat Clear ..ccscccccccves 6.10 6.00 
Graham MoUr ....ccesoves 6.50 6.40 
Whole wheat flour........ 6.50 6.40 

All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winters 
are firmer in sympathy with springs, 
though there is not much change in 
prices. Mills are offering freely in a 
market that is already well supplied. 
Quotations, Feb. 25: soft winter wheat 90 
per cent patents $5.30@5.35 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard, for export; $5.40 in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto, or $5.60, 
Montreal. 

Exporting.—A desultory business with 
the United Kingdom and Europe was 
carried on throughout the week, with no 
great quantity actually booked to any 
one country in particular. Some low 
grades were sold, but this trade is never 
large. There also was a limited sale of 
first patents, but regular export grades 
were most in demand where there was 
any. Prices are firmer than a week ago. 
Quotations, Feb. 25: standard brands of 
export patents to London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, 36s 6d per 280 lbs, in 140-lb 
jutes, cif... March or April seaboard 
loading. ; 

Winters are hard to sell for export to 
the United Kingdom. Prices are out of 
line, as has been the case for some time. 
Buyers’ offers are mostly 6d@1s too low. 
Mills are asking 36s per 280 lbs, in 140-Ib 
jutes, c.if., London or Glasgow, March 
seaboard. 

NOTES 

Robert Anderson, who for many years 
conducted a baking business in Toronto, 
died at his home here on Feb. 20. 


T. W. Storey, manager of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., business at 
Fort William, Ont., was in Toronto re- 
cently, 


A. T. Jefferies, until recently connect- 
ed with the Wolverton Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., as sales manager, 
was in Toronto last week. 

Canadian flour is increasing in popu- 
larity in Cuba, and some Canadian mills 
are doing a fair business in that market, 
despite the fact that the tariff places a 
handicap on imports from this country. 


During 1927 the number of cases of 
bankruptcy in the agricultural industry 
of Canada was very much lower than in 
recent previous years. There were only 
116 such cases reported, as against 204 
In 1924, 


J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
Montreal, spent most of last week in 
Toronto, where he visited members of 
the association on business relating to 
the welfare of the industry. 


During the six months of the crop 
year ending with January, Canadian 
mills exported 207,345 cwt of oatmeal 
and rolled oats. In the same period the 
quantity of millfeed exported was 1,383,- 





545 cwt. Most of the millfeed went to 
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Grading Wheat by Protein Content 


MonrreaL, Que.—-John Millar, who represents Qu’Appelle in the dominion 
house of commons, has been’a constant advocate of the grading of Canadian 
wheat according to its protein content. At the last several sessions of the 
dominion Parliament he has brought up for discussion motions to that effect. 

His last proposition, that “in the opinion of this house the statutory defi- 
nitions applying to all contract grades of wheat in the western inspection 
division should be amended in such a manner as to provide for including 
protein as a factor,” was discussed on Feb, 15-16. 

Following a long debate, in which several of the western members, includ- 
ing the Hon. W. R. Motherwell, minister of agriculture, took part, Mr. Millar’s 
resolution was amended as follows: 

“Whereas, The protein content is an important factor in the value of 
wheat; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this house the national council of indus- 
trial and scientific research, in conjunction with the board of grain com- 
missioners, be asked to investigate and report on the feasibility of utilizing 
the protein content of wheat as a basic factor in the grading of that product; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be referred to the committee on agricul- 
ture and colonization for consideration and for such suggestions in connection 
with the grading and inspection of wheat as it deems advisable to pass on to 
the said national council and board of grain commissioners.” 


AOEW 
Report on Vermillion Wheat 


Winnirec, Man.—A report on the milling and baking qualities of Ver- 
million wheat was made public last week by the research laboratory of the 
board of grain commissioners in this city. A sample of this variety, and, for 
the purpose of comparison, one of a blend of equal parts of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
northern, were milled, and the resulting flour baked into bread. 

The protein content of the Vermillion wheat was low, being only 9.87 
per cent, compared with 11.94 for the Winnipeg average mixture. The report 
states that the milling of the Vermillion wheat required unusual care, particu- 
larly during the bolting process, the flour showing a tendency to flake and clog 
the sieves. This, it is pointed out, is one of the undesirable qualities displayed 
by this new variety. 

The baked loaf was inferior in every respect to that made from the 
mixture of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern. It was 16 per cent smaller, of coarse 
texture, and very yellow in color. ‘The poor color, it was stated, was more 
pronounced in the bread than in the flour. From a milling and baking stand- 
point, the report concluded, Vermillion wheat cannot be recommended. 

‘2 2 2) 


Standard Company Expands 

Toronto, Ont.—The Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., has let a 
contract to J. H. Tromanhauser, milling contractor, Toronto, for the con- 
struction of a 25,000-bbl flour storage warehouse to be built in connection 
with its mill at Guelph, Ont. As a feature of this plant, the packing machin- 
ery will be moved from the mill to the new warehouse, thus giving more room 
in the mill and paving the way for later extension there if such should be- 
come necessary. This company is also installing sprinkler equipment in its 
three mills at Guelph, Galt and Preston, the contract for which is let to Purdy, 
Mansell, Ltd. Work on the new warehouse will begin as soon as weather 
will permit. 


CWO GW OWI OWI ONT 





cotton bag industry in Canada recently. 





the United States. 

Rapid increase in the amount of live 
stock being raised on Canadian farms is 
giving millers a wider outlet for mill- 
feed. Practically all provinces report 
such increases, and it is apparent that 
those who previously carried on farming 
largely in grain alone are now going into 
mixed operations. 

During the six months ending with 
January, 1928, total inspections of wheat 
grown east of the lakes in Canada to- 
taled 7,314,521 bus, against 741,291 in 
the same period of the previous crop 
year. The increase was due largely to 
the practice of the pool in selling wheat 
on an inspected basis. 

The Canadian House of Commons re- 
cently had presented for its considera- 
tion a resolution suggesting a change in 
the basis of grading wheat, by which 
protein content would be made a part of 
the inspection procedure. While there is 
a good deal of sympathy with this reso- 
lution, Parliament could not see its way 
to amend the Canada grain act accord- 
ingly, but referred the resolution to the 
National Research Council and the board 
of grain commissioners for investigation. 


The dominion bureau of statistics 
made its first report on the jute and 


This covered the year 1926, at which 
time there were 14 factories in this coun- 
try. Of these, three were in Quebec, six 
in Ontario, one in British Columbia and 
four in Manitoba. The total capital in- 
vested was $5,565,514, and the gross value 
of production $14,072,099. In the year 
named, Canada imported cotton and jute 
bags to the value of $638,327, while ex- 
ports amounted to $46,505. 


AAW 
WINNIPEG 


Little new flour business was reported 
in the Canadian West last week. Sales 
for domestic consumption still are light, 
and bakers are not yet renewing their 
contracts. Small orders for export ac- 
count have been received by some of the 
larger mills, but the aggregate of such 
trade is small. Notwithstanding stronger 
wheat prices, flour quotations remain un- 
changed. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Feb. 25, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
were quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers 
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purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 


NOTES 


The party of Canadian farmers, in- 
cluding well-known agriculturists from 
the western provinces, which has been 
making a tour of Great Britain and 
Denmark, reached Halifax, N. S., last 
week on its return journey. 


Koremasa Kodama, representing Mit- 
subishi Shoji Kaisha, importers, Tokio, 
Japan, recently passed through Winni- 
peg on his way to visit points in eastern 
Canada and the United States, after 
which he will proceed to London, Eng. 


According to a recent report, more 
than 4,000 cars wheat have arrived at the 
Prince Rupert, B. C., elevator during the 
present season, and it is anticipated that 
the movement will continue for about 10 
weeks. This would bring receipts to a 
total of at least 10,000,000 bus. 

G. Rock. 
ow wD 


MONTREAL 


Flour business continues dull, just a 
ripple of interest having been caused by 
the advance of 10c on Feb, 22. Buyers 
are doubtful as to the present strength 
of the market. 

There has been a little more activity 
recently in the export market, and last 
week produced some business. 

Domestic quotations, Feb. 24: first pat- 
ent $7.80 bbl, patent $7.55, second patent 
$7.20, export patent $7, jutes, net cash, 
on track, Montreal rate points. 

The winter wheat flour market is de- 
void of interest. Some business is being 
done on the basis of $5.90@6 bbl, second- 
hand jute bags, net cash, ex-track; small 
lots, delivered, 40@50c more. 


NOTES 


J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers Association, 
spent Feb. 22-23 in Toronto on associa- 
tion business. 

Canada’s part in the imports of flour 
into the Union of South Africa for Octo- 
ber, 1927, was only 9,980 ecwts, out of a 
total of 44,223. 


J. C. Gauvreau, Quebec sales manager 
for the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, is in rather poor health. 
His company has granted him a leave of 
absence, and Mr. Gauvreau is enjoying a 
rest. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
managing director of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., accompanied 
by Mrs. Hutchison and Miss Hutchison, 
left Montreal on Feb. 22 for his annual 
holiday trip to California, where they 
will reside for the next two months. 
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Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1927 and 1926, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 








To— 1927 1926 
United States ........ 5,701,973 6,592,633 
United Kingdom— 

vee GO. B BOFSR acess 88,783,157 89,251,212 

Via Canadian ports..21,542,191 23,274,268 
Other countries— 

Via U. &. porte ..... 173,372 122,566 

Via Canadian ports..27,110,862 21,274,439 

POMS 0060604040008 143,311,555 139,515,118 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1927 1926 
United States ......... 1,846 5,139 
United Kingdom— 

Vie U. B. Pew wees. 401,117 328,743 

Via Canadian ports.. 986,068 1,204,898 
Other countries—- 

Via U. 8. ports ...... 1,159,366 1,241,162 

Via Canadian ports.. 1,647,669 1,401,012 

WOO secccwscescese 4,196,066 4,180,954 
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Flour Storage at the Port Terminal 
By David Holt 
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TORAGE of flour and other grain 

products in the steel and concrete 

warehouses which the Alabama 
State Docks Commission has completed 
at shipside in the harbor of Mobile, and 
the distribution of such products from 
that plant, is one of the practicable and 
profitable uses now being made of the 
port terminal system built by the state 
of Alabama at a cost of $10,000,000. 

The total available warehouse space 
on Piers “A” and “B,” exclusive of tran- 
sit sheds, is about 20 acres, fireproof 
structures, well above the highest storm 
tide levels, and directly connected with the 
six railroad systems that enter the port 
of Mobile, including the Frisco Lines, 
and with the Mississippi-Warrior barge 
line. 

In one of the warehouse compartments 
on Pier “B” machinery has been installed 
for blending, reconditioning and packing 
flour received from various sources, op- 
erating as a public utility. 

The almost unlimited and well-adapted 
warehouses at the Alabama State Docks, 
low rates for storage and insurance, and 
available facilities for handling and dis- 
tributing flour, enable exporting millers 
and dealers to accumulate large stocks 
at the Alabama seaport, awaiting arrival 
of steamers or anticipating orders from 
interior points. 

The establishment at Mobile of a 
branch office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, together with 
the foreign trade departments of local 
banks, gives the exporter and shipper 
convenient and valuable sources of  in- 
formation relative to markets and credits 
in those countries of this hemisphere 
and the Old World with which the port 
of Mobile has established commercial re- 
lations. 

The carload rail rate on flour from 
Mobile to Birmingham, Ala., is 29'%c 
per 100 Ibs; to Atlanta, Ga., 3lc; to 
Meridian, Columbus and Aberdeen, Miss., 
22c; to Montgomery, Ala., 21%c; to 
Memphis, Tenn., 25c. With the new class 
rates in effect between Mobile and the 
West and the Northwest, and the excel- 
lent freight service and handling facilities 
available, a great expansion of the flour 
and grain products business through the 
port and terminals at Mobile appears en- 
tirely practicable. 

Railroads entering Mobile and having 
advantageous connecting lines through 
the grain producing and milling sections 
of this country include the Louisville & 
Nashville, the main line of which trav- 
erses the state’s terminal property; the 
Southern, and the Mobile & Ohio, all of 
which connect with the interchange yards 
at the docks. The latter operates a grain 
elevator at the port. 

Through the completion of a short 
stretch of new railroad track between 
Mobile and Calvert, Ala., and another 
between Aberdeen, Miss., and Aliceville, 
Ala., the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
road is given a direct outlet to the gulf 
at Mobile, by way of the Alabama, Ten- 
nessee & Northern Railroad, with which 
line the. Frisco Lines have a close work- 
ing arrangement. The opening of this 
new route to the gulf was celebrated at 
Mobile on Jan. 30, when the new track 
to Calvert was placed in operation. The 


Steel-Concrete Pier and Warehouse of the Alabama State Docks Commission at Mobile 





Above, a Section of the Flour Blending and Reconditioning Plant of the Port Terminal 
System at Mobile; Below, Flour Stored in Warehouse at Pier 2 


terminals of the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern and the Frisco Lines occupy 
a portion of the docks site, under lease 
from the state docks commission. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
has effected similar connections and ar- 
rangements with the Burlington Route, 
and is connected with the state’s port 
terminal railway and the docks. 

‘2. 22) 

The New York Retail Bakers’ Asso- 

ciation held a get-together party on the 


evening of Feb. 21. It dined in a body, 
at the Hotel Brevoort, and then attend- 
ed the “Merry Malones.” About 25 were 
present, including the members of the 
association, their wives and a few outside 
guests. This is the first time that the 
ladies have been invited to any of the 
meetings of this association, and from 
the pleasant time, it looks as if it would 
not be the last. Robert Swanson, man- 
ager and treasurer of L. B. Thomas, Inc., 
is head of this organization. 
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Proposed Marking of Imported Oats and 
Their Products 


HE question of marking the country 

of origin on imported oats and oat- 

meal was considered by the standing 
committee of the British Board of Trade, 
in London, early last month. 

Scottish growers and oatmeal millers 
for a long time have been agitating for 
distinctive marking of imported oats and 
oatmeal, and an application for an or- 
der to make such marking compulsory 
was made through the National Farmers’ 
Union of Scotland and the Scottish Oat- 
meal Millers’ Association, supported by 
the Scottish Chamber of Commerce. It 
was opposed by‘the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, the Federa- 
tion of Grocers’ Associations, and a num- 
ber of merchants and handlers of oats 
and oatmeal. 

It was argued by the applicants that 


the chief grain crop of Scotland was oats, 
aud that the reduction in recent years 
of 300,000 acres in the area under that 
crop was a serious matter for Scottish 
agriculture. Much of the land had been 
seeded to grass, which meant rural de- 
population. Considerable foreign oat- 
meal was coming into the country and 
being mixed with the Scottish product. 
The position had become so serious that 
some mills had been obliged to close. It 
was acknowledged that the consumption 
of porridge was decreasing, especially in 
towns, and it was claimed that even 
Scottish women could not make good 
porridge of foreign oats. Even for stock 
feeding, Scottish oats were more valuable 
than foreign, and if it could be ‘insured 
that the consumer was certain of procur- 
ing Scottish or British oatmeal, demand 


undoubtedly would increase. It was 
urged that every packet of oatmeal sold 
to the consumer should bear an indica- 
tion of the country of origin. 

Complaint was made that certain rolled 
oats advertised as an “Empire” product 
were made in America, although it was 
acknowledged that the carton certainly 
bore the words “made in the U. S. A.” 
in small type. This statement was con- 
tested by a representative of the firm 
handling these rolled oats, who claimed 
that his firm had the largest oats mill in 
Canada, and that 65 per cent of the 
rolled oats it sold were of Canadian 
origin. 

The applicants further objected to the 
competition they had to contend with 
from German rolled oats, through their 
being offered in this country at a con- 
siderably lower price than in Germany. 

Major P. R. Reynolds, representing 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, opposed the application. 
He said that the trade in natural oats 
was very large, and much of it consisted 
of a mixture of home, Empire and for- 
eign grain. Home grown oats often came 
to market in such a condition, owing to 
bad weather at harvest time, that they 
could only be used by mixing them with 
dry foreign oats, he said. His objec- 
tion to the proposed order was confined 
to natural oats, for in answer to a ques- 
tion by the chairman of the committee 
he stated that he would not oppose an 
order limited to oatmeal, oat flour, rolled 
oats and groats. 

Very decided opposition to the pro- 
posed order was made by the managing 
director of a London firm of oatmeal 
merchants. Questioned about oatmeal, 
he said: “We look upon Aberdeen oat- 
meal as no better and no worse than any 
other. We put it in the same class as 
imported oatmeal. In fact, we know 
that a lot of American oatmeal goes up 
to Scotland and is mixed with that of 
home manufacture. However, Midlothian 
oatmeal is undoubtedly in a class by it- 
self. We sell it in special bags, but I 
doubt whether the profit we have made 
has paid for the bags.” 

During the inquiry, in answer to the 
chairman’s query, a witness said that im- 
ported oats constitute the raw material 
upon which the British oatmeal industry 
operated. An adverse decision on the 
farmers’ plea for the marking of import- 
ed oats is foreseen by some. The appli- 
cation for the marking of imported oat- 
meal is more of an open question. The 
result of the inquiry and applications is 
not yet known, the committee having to 
report to the board of trade. 

An ex-president of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union of Scotland is hopeful that 
the marking of imported oatmeal wil! 
be permitted, basing his hopes on strang* 
grounds. He is convinced that the gov- 
ernment is sensible of the serious dis- 
satisfaction that exists among the farm- 
ing community at the refusal of the com 
mittee to admit the recent claim for the 
marking of imported eggs, and he be- 
lieves this will influence the committee 
in reaching its decision regarding oat- 
meal. 

Another blow farmers recently suf- 
fered was the government’s refusal to 
place a tax on imported malting barley. 
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SEATTLE 


Bakers in north coast markets have 
complained quite generally of light sales 
of bread and other bakery goods. Flour 
sales to the bakery trade have been small, 
and the mills have, moreover, been find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to get the 
trade to order out on old bookings. Sales 
of family flour, however, have been some- 
what better. * 

Labor unemployment, largely seasonal, 
appears to have had the usual result, 
namely, decreased consumption of bak- 
ery products, and the large number of 
people whose incomes have been curtailed 
or cut off have turned to the economy 
of home baking. With the opening up 
of spring work this condition is expected 
to change to the normal consumption of 
bakery products, and as there will be a 
considerable volume of flour required be- 
fore the new crop, the lack of present 
business should be compensated for by 
increased sales during the next five or 
six months. 

New business with outside domestic 
markets has continued disappointingly 
light, and compares unfavorably with the 
volume of trade during the first two 
months of 1927. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Feb. 24: family 
short patent $7.30@8 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $5.55@5.90, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.10@6.40; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.80@7.95. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $8@9; Montana, $7.20@8.15. 

Export Trade.—Prevailing prices for 
Pacific Coast flour are too high for it to 
sell in any foreign market, excepting oc- 
casional lots offered at sacrifice quota- 
tions. Some flour has continued to go 
forward to Hongkong, but in most in- 
stances it represented sales made months 
ago. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 19-26 ...... 46,800 25,890 55 
Previous week .. 46,800 30,747 66 
Beer GOS. coaveee 46,800 24,398 52 
Two years ago... 52,800 15,310 30 
Three years ago. 52,800 20,964 40 
Four years ago.. 52,800 26,404 50 
Five years ago... 52,800 41,479 79 


Report of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 19-26 ...... 57,000 29,625 5 
Previous week .. 57,000 32,366 57 
BOR GMO occ nes 57,000 39,535 69 
Two years ago... 57,000 18,258 32 
Three years ago. 57,000 11,180 20 
Four years ago... 57,000 29,035 51 
Five years ago... 57,000 29,248 51 
NOTES 


'W. S. Allen, export manager of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., sailed for 
Hongkong on Feb. 27. From there he 
will go to the Philippines, and then to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 
Mrs. Allen will accompany her husband, 
and at Paris they will visit their daugh- 
ter, a student there. 

Seattle flour exports, Feb. 7-17: to 
Hongkong, 7,040 bbls; Singapore, 500; 
Manila, 5,225; Honolulu, 2,215; London, 
715; Southampton, 357. From Tacoma: 
to Hongkong, 27,500 bbls; Yokohama, 
500; Kobe, 2,000; Taku Bar, 10,000; Ma- 
nila, 7,590; Sumatra, 1,300; Honolulu, 
2,255; Liverpool, 1,145; Glasgow, 6,570; 
South America, 3,150. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Flour business has assumed its usual 
quiet aspect for this time of year, and 
activity is confined to contract deliveries 





and odd sales of little consequence. Mills 
are pressing for deliveries before tax 
time. Prices remain steady, with the 
exception of north coast blue-stems and 
hard wheats, which have advanced an- 
other 10c. 

Quotations, Feb. 24, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8.40@ 
8.60 bbl; Idaho family patents, $7.50@ 
7.70; Montana top patents $7.75@7.90, 
clears $6.60@6.80; Kansas patents, $8@ 
8.25; Dakota top patents, $8.60@8.80; 
Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents, 
$7.10@7.30; Idaho hard wheat patents, 
$7.40@7.60; northern straight grades, 
$6.70@6.90; California pastry, $6.10@ 
6.30. 

NOTES 


H. L. Dalton, flour jobber, has re- 
turned from a trip to Los Angeles. 


B. W. Bartlett, of the Charles H. Lilly 
Co., Seattle, was a recent visitor here. 

Douglas W. King, grain broker, San 
Antonio, Texas, is traveling in California. 

L. H. Powell, president of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co., was a 
recent visitor in San Francisco. 

Harry Kemp and W. J. Lyons, man- 
agers of the Northern Flour Mills Co.’s 
mills at Missoula, Mont., and Walla 
Walla, Wash., respectively, have been in 
San Francisco visiting the trade with 
George Crawford, San Francisco repre- 
sentative of the company. 

E. M. Lirsrncer. 


AW 
PORTLAND 


There was no change in the flour situ- 
ation last week. The market was very 
steady on prices, but buying by bakers 
and the trade was not large. On Feb. 
25 family patents were listed at $7.85, 
second hard wheat at $8.65, and second 
blue-stem patents at $7.65 in straight 
cars. 

On export flour, asking prices were 
higher and new business with the Orient 
was in smaller volume than in the pre- 
vious week. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WO, . BORE. ceccccscicsvves 28,303 45 
Previous week ............ 29,218 47 
 . 2 rere 25,268 40 
TWO PORTS OHO ...cecccver 27,385 44 
Three years ago .......... 38,568 58 
POUP PORTE GMO ..ccesccces 44,958 72 
ECO FORTS BO os ccc treeces 36,155 63 


NOTES 


Wheat exports from Portland last 
week were 130,700 bus to Ireland. ; 
Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 15,000 bbls to China, 4,551 
bbls to Holland, 624% bbls to the West 
Indies, 486 bbls to Hawaii, 4,460 bags to 
New York, 2,100 bags to Boston, 1,400 
bags to New Orleans and 1,190 bags to 
Charleston. 
J. M. Lownspate. 
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OGDEN 


More extensive orders from California 
and better business in the Southeast was 
reported by millers last week, the flour 
market being much more active than for 
some time. Shipping instructions were 
urgent for flour to be delivered early in 
March. Business was good in Utah, Ida- 
ho and other mountain states, with nor- 
mal shipments reported. 

Capacity operation continued for Og- 
den mills, and smaller mills throughout 
Utah and Idaho reported about 50 per 
cent, local business absorbing the output 
from most of the latter. 

Quotations on flour to southeastern 
dealers, Feb. 25: high patents $7.75@8.50 
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bbl and straights $7.50@7.60, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis and other lower Missis- 
sippi River common points. To Califor- 
nia: first patents $7.40@7.45, second pat- 
ents $7.30@7.55, and straights $7@7.45, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. To Utah and 
Idaho: family patents $6.80@7.50, second 
patents $7.10@7.50, and straights $6.55 
@7.10, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


- . 


George F. Sutherland, of Great Falls, 
Mont., superintendent of the Royal Mill- 
ing Co., recently spent several days at 
the company’s Ogden mill. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


AAO 
LOS ANGELES 


Local sales of flour are generally con- 
fined to small lots and deliveries on old 
bookings. Inquiries are more numerous 
than in the past month, however, and 
further improvement is expected. Prices 
are steady, with premiums still being 
offered by buyers for strong wheat flours 
and all better grades of wheat for mill- 
ing. Production is normal. Stocks in 
millers’ hands are heavy. 

Quotations, Feb. 24, car lots, basis 1’s: 
hard wheat seconds $7.70 bbl, blended 
seconds $7.50; California pastry, $7.10; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.40; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.30; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.10; Montana straight 
grade, $7.80; Washington pastry, $6.30. 


NOTES 


The C. C. Safford Feed Mill, Puente, 
Cal., which has been erected on the site 
of the mill which burned last October, 
resumed operations on Feb. 15. 


The Southern Milling Co., to engage in 
the feed business at Buena Park, Cal., 
has been incorporated and capitalized for 
$40,000. Directors and incorporators in- 
clude T. K. Gowen, W. M. Knepp, of 
Fullerton, and J. E. Collingsworth, Ar- 
tesia. 
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SASKATCHEWAN ELEVATORS 
DISTRIBUTE EXCESS PROFIT 


Winnirec, Man. — According to a 
statement issued last week by officials 
of the Saskatchewan pool, checks to the 
value of $1,372,537 are being distributed 
to pool members using the pool elevators 
in that province during the 1926-27 sea- 
son. 

The statement adds: “This sum repre- 
sents the net excess of pool elevator earn- 
ings over operating costs, resulting from 
the handling of more than 80,000,000 bus 
grain through pool elevators from the 
1926 crop. Checks to individual pool 
members are based on a refund of 1%c 
bu for all pool grain handled through 
pool country elevators, and Ic for pool 
grain shipped over the platform and 
consigned to pool terminals, or delivered 
to a line elevator and diverted to pool 
terminals.” 

For the 1925-26 crop year, the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool operated 89 ele- 
vators, and a year ago approximately 
$475,000, representing excess earnings, 
was distributed to pool members. For 
the crop year 1926-27 the Saskatchewan 
pool operated 587 elevators, including 
those taken over from the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., and a 
number built and purchased during 1926. 
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PAYS CHURCH INDEBTEDNESS 

Denver, Coro.—J. K. Mullen, founder 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
and millionaire Denver miller, has paid 
the remaining $1,500 indebtedness on St. 
Joseph’s church, Oriskany, N. Y., of 
which parish he and his parents were 
members more than 60 years ago, it was 
learned in Denver last week. Mr. Mul- 
len made a gift of $31,000 to the church 
when it was dedicated in November, 1923. 
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ALFALFA MILLS PURCHASED 

Denver, Coro.—The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co. has announced 
the purchase of the Roberta and Fowler 
mills of the Colorado Alfalfa Mill & 
Power Co., and control will be taken 
over April 1. The Denver company 
plans to carry out improvements on the 
mills after this season’s grind is finished. 








WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Horace W. Crider, 
president of the Homestead (Pa.) Bak- 
ing Co., was re-elected president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting on Feb. 21 at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh. This 
marks the beginning of his fifteenth term 
as president. 

Other officers, all re-elected: vice presi- 
dent, E. R. Braun, of Braun Bros. & Co., 
treasurer, S. §. Watters, of the Liberty 
Baking Co., C. C. Latus, secretary,—all 
of Pittsburgh. 

The bakers unanimously decided to re- 
turn to the sale of the 10c loaf of bread. 
For some time past an 8c loaf had been 
on the market, the sale of which did not 
prove as satisfactory as had been antici- 
pated by the interests which introduced 
it. 

The business session was preceded by 
the usual luncheon, 50 bakers and allied 
trades members being present. R. H. 
Addington, Pittsburgh, representative of 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
was elected an associate member. 

Among visitors were N. E. Smith, 
Greenville, Pa., and Lee Roush, Beaver, 
Pa., bakers, and S. B. Fairbank, of the 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., and 
Rodney J. Anderson, of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont. A. 
P. Cole, chairman of the auditing com- 
mittee, reported that with all bills paid 
there was a substantial amount of cash 
in the treasury. 

Mr. Crider, when his election was an- 
nounced by John Ertl, who acted as tem- 
porary chairman during the election, 
made a brief response. ‘The door prizes 
were won by Michael J. Baker, of the 
7 Baker Bros., and J. B. Larson, of the 
J. R. Lloyd Co., Pittsburgh. R. R. San- 
born, of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., and August Dietz, Canons- 
burg, Pa., baker, were the committee in 
charge of the social end of the meeting. 
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THE RYE SITUATION 
Blodgett’s Rye Review for Feb. 22 

says: “Cash rye now commands the top 
price of the crop, being 20c above the 
low scored in September. During the 
past two weeks, advancing prices for rye 
middlings have slightly offset the higher 
cost of rye, as far as straights are con- 
cerned, while the increased cost of the 
straights has been divided between whites 
and darks, the former bearing the brunt 
of the burden. Wheat values will con- 
tinue to dominate the general trend of 
the rye market, but extremely light 
stocks, both at terminals and in first 
hands, will make it easy to advance rye 
prices independent of wheat—especially 
in March, May and July, when option 
contracts mature. Before another crop 
is harvested, an extreme scarcity of rye 
promises to develop, placing the market 
in an independent position.” 

ow wD 

SEATTLE TO HAVE HEARING 
Seattte, Wasu.—After the completion 

of the general grain rate hearing at Chi- 
cago, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will hold a hearing at Seattle to 
investigate the grain rate situation in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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VANCOUVER 


Flour business was not particularly 
active last week, both domestic sales and 
those for export being somewhat limited. 
Total flour shipments from Vancouver 
during January totaled 11,400 tons, 9,569 
of which went to the Orient. 

Top patent springs were quoted, Feb. 
24, at $9.60 bbl. 

NOTES 

Stocks of grain in elevators here on 
Feb. 23 were 5,805,000 bus. 

R. J. Marriott, Calgary, of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, has left for the Orient. 


Colonel Cosgrove, Canadian trade com- 
missioner at Shanghai, who was expected 
to arrive here last week, has postponed 
his visit. 

During the week ending Feb. 23, grain 
loadings here were 1,874,855 bus, making 
the total for February 7,936,143. Ex- 
ports for the season up to Feb. 23 were 
44,395,187 bus. 
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CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.—Millfeed prices were ad- 
vanced again last week. Local handlers 
say that all offerings of bran and stand- 
ard middlings are picked up by mixers, 
country dealers and the éastern trade, 
and that the demand exceeds the supply. 
Buying is mainly for prompt and March 
shipments, with some resellers offering 
March at a 50c discount under spot. 
Flour middlings are improving, but red 
dog is rather slow. On Feb. 25, spring 
bran was quoted at $36.25@36.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $36.25@36.50, standard 
middlings $36@36.50, flour middlings 
$37.50@38 and red dog $39@39.25. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed is very firm; ad- 
vances were made on all items except red 
dog last week. Bran and middlings were 
particularly strong. Winter bran closed, 
Feb. 25, 40@60c higher than on Feb. 18, 
spring bran 25¢c higher, standard mid- 
dlings up 25@75c and flour middlings 
advanced 50c. There is very little bran 
being offered for near-by shipments, and 
premiums are being paid for early deliv- 
ery of pure. March delivery is com- 
manding the same price as spot shipment. 
Supplies of flour middlings and red dog 
are more available than are other mill- 
feeds. Quotations, Feb. 25: spring bran 
$35.75@36 ton, winter bran $35.80@36.20, 
standard middlings $36@36.25, flour mid- 
dlings $36.50@37.50, and red dog $38@ 
39, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

St. Lowis—There was a steady and 
general demand last week for millfeeds 
on spot and for immediate shipment. 
The scarcity of offerings made it difficult 
to do business. After taking care of es- 
tablished trade in mixed cars with flour, 
there was little or nothing left to sell. 
Hard and soft winter bran were in good 
demand and prices higher, but gray 
shorts were relatively dull, a couple of 
cars being offered at a discount under 
bran. Quotations, Feb. 25: soft winter 
bran $35.25@35.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$35@35.25, and gray shorts $36@36.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.— Demand for prompt 
shipment bran and standard middlings is 
as keen as ever. Mixers apparently are 
urgently in need of supplies, and the 
March production has already been large- 
ly disposed of. .March shipment bran is 
strong at last week’s high level, with 
buyers willing to pay a premium of 50c 
ton for immediate. Millers claim that 
contracts now in force, together with the 
normal mixed car demand, should absorb 
every pound of feed produced within the 
next 30 days or more, and they anticipate 
a continuance of present prices. They 
are not discounting April shipment bran 
as yet. Big traders, however, do not care 
to gamble on the market at present 
levels, and say they would not buy for 
April shipment unless at a substantial 
discount. Standard middlings are scarce, 
and strong at 50c ton over bran. Flour 
middlings have strengthened a little. 
The heavy consumption period for flour 
middlings and red dog should begin with 
the coming of spring, so that higher 
prices on these grades are expected. For 
some weeks they have been selling rela- 
tively too close to bran. City mills quote 
bran at $33 ton, standard middlings 
$33.50, flour middlings $35.50, red dog 
$37 @37.50, wheat mixed feed $33.50@ 
35.50, and rye middlings $29, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Some mills 
are out of the market entirely on rye 
feed. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 





Feb. 28 Year ago 
<6 05500-00049 Bs cased @33.00 $26.50 @27.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@33.50 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings... 35.00@35.50 31.00@33.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.50@37.00 35.00@36.50 

Great Falls——Montana mills report an 
excellent demand for millfeed. The Pa- 
cific Coast trade appears to be willing to 
book as far ahead as June and July at 
present prices, and this leads millers to 
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believe that prices will be well main- 
tained for some time. Bran quotations 
are $26.50@29.50 ton, standard middlings 
$31, wheat mixed feed $27@30. 


Duluth.—Inquiry for millfeed continued 
last week, but mills, except for keeping 
their mixed car trade going, have none 
to sell. The call is quite urgent and 
tends to a stronger undertone, quota- 
tions advancing sharply last week. Cold 
weather prevailed over the Northwest. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—All supplies of bran 
available for immediate, prompt and 
early part of March shipments are being 
bought readily at $33@33.50 ton. The 
latter part of March shipments are sell- 
ing at a 50c discount, and demand is 
good. April and May bran are quoted 
at $1.50 and $2 discount, but there is 
little interest shown. There probably 
were around 8,000 tons sold out of this 
market last week. Brown shorts are 
selling at $33.75@34 ton, and gray shorts 
at $34.50@35. There was a fairly active 
trade in immediate and prompt at these 
prices, and probably as great a volume 
of shorts was sold as bran. Deferred de- 
livery gray shorts are being held at $35, 
but little is being sold, as other markets 
are supplying them at a lower price. 

Atchison-Leavenworth. — Local mills 
have very little feed to offer, on account 
of the heavy demand from mixed car 
buyers and slim production. Prices, 
Feb. 23: shorts, $34.50 ton; mill-run, $34; 
bran, $33.50. Shorts are not in as good 
demand as bran, as evidenced by the 
narrow premium. However, slack mill- 
ing operations and the advance in bran 
are elevating shorts. 

Hutchinson.—There was a steady in- 
crease in demand for millfeed last 
week. A feature was the strengthening 
of shorts. With the arrival of the little 
pig season, millers anticipate a much im- 
proved demand for shorts. A large per 
cent of feed is being sold to the neigh- 
boring territory. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran, $33.50@34 ton; mill- 
run, $35@36; gray shorts, $36@38. 

Oklahoma City.——Demand for millfeed 
continues good, and prices are slightly 
higher. Offerings and sales are in limit- 
ed quantities and in mixed car lots. 
Prices, Feb. 22: straight bran, $1.65@ 
1.70 per 100-lb bag; mill-run, $1.75@ 
1.80; shorts, $1.85@1.90. 

Salina.—Millfeed is stronger, a brisk 
inquiry developing from all classes of 
trade. Shorts are in better demand than 
for some time. Quotations, Feb. 23, basis 


-Kansas City: bran, $32@33 ton; mill-run, 


$33@34; gray shorts, $34@35. 
CENTRAL STATES 


Yvansville—Millfeed is in strong de- 
mand at local mills. Quotations, Feb. 
24: bran, $37 ton; mixed feed, $37.50; 
shorts, $38. 

Toledo.—Millfeed is strong, with no 
signs of weakness. Prices have been ad- 
vanced, and it looks as if they might 
go higher. Demand is good, and there is 
no trouble selling the output. Rich feeds 
not quite so strong as bran, but some 
millers are getting the same price for 
them. There are no accumulations. Soft 


winter wheat bran was quoted, Feb. 24, 
at $38@38.60 ton, mixed feed $38.50@ 
38.60, and middlings $38.60@39, a very 
close range, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or 
mill. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Improvement in the millfeed 
market was reported by Atlanta brokers 
last week. Inquiry gives promise of fur- 
ther improvement early in March. Deal- 
ers are booking some advance orders up 
to 60 days, and while these are not as 
large as usual the numerous smaller ones 
for current or near future needs keep the 
volume of new business at a good level. 
Shipping directions are improving, with 
movement of millfeeds to buyers more 
active than in some weeks. Prices -hold 
to a stable basis. Quotations, Feb. 25, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, basis 
100-lb bags, $42@43 ton; gray shorts, 
$43.50@44.50; brown shorts, $42.50@ 
43.50; red dog, $47@49. 

Nashville —Millfeed had stronger tone 
last week, the price of wheat bran being 
advanced $1. Mills reported a brisk de- 
mand, and the main question apparently 
was getting sufficient supplies with which 
to fill orders. Orders were brisk at prac- 
tically all mills. Quotations, Feb. 25: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $832@34 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $34@37. 

Indianapolis.—Heavier buying last week 
forced prices to somewhat higher levels. 
The millfeed situation here is in about 
the best shape, from the manufacturers’ 
viewpoint, that it has been for some time. 
Standard middlings and bran appear to 
be most wanted. Prices on these grades 
are particularly strong. Some increase 
in demand for red dog also was noticed, 
but the gain is not comparable with other 
feed. Dealers almost beg for supplies, 
and offerings are exhausted before the 
demand is satisfied. Quotations, Indian- 
apolis, Feb. 25: spring bran, $35@36 ton; 
hard winter bran, $34.50@35.50; standard 
middlings, $35@36; flour middlings, 
$36.50@37.50; red dog, $38@39. 

Memphis.—Local outlet for millfeed is 
still very small, and prices on track are 
lower than for shipments. A few cars of 
bran and shorts had to be sold at con- 
cessions because buyers were so little in- 
terested. Wheat bran, Feb. 25, was quot- 
ed at $36.50 ton, but March shipments 
ranged $37@38. Gray shorts are in 
small demand, and quoted to arrive at al- 
most the same level as bran. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed continues to ad- 
vance, in spite of dearer flour. Buyers 
are hesitant, however, and the trade re- 
ports sales dull. Quotations, Feb. 24: 
red dog, $46@47 ton; flour middlings, 
$42@43; standard bran, $41.25@41.50; 
standard middlings, $40@41. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo—Feed prices stiffened last 
week, Mills are well sold ahead. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 25: spring bran, sacked, $37.50 
ton; standard middlings, $38; red’ dog, 
$40.50; flour middlings, $40.50; mixed 
feeds, $39.50; second clears, $42.50. 

Baltimore.—Bran and red dog were up 
50c, standard middlings unchanged and 
flour middlings down 50c, last week, with 
demand fairly good throughout. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 25, basis prompt and deferred 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, 
$42 ton; soft winter bran, $42.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $41.50@42; flour mid- 
dlings, $43; red dog, $44@44.50. 

Pittsburgh. — Business in  millfeed 
showed some improvement last week, 
with a large number of buyers in the 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 28, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Repti BOG cs viva vsseas $36.00@36.25 $..... @33.00 © 0cce De ccce Jo cces QYuincee J. .ee. 48.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 36.00@36.25 .....@... 33.00@33.50 35.75@36.00 .....@..... 
Oe. Wee BOE cccwccks wsees Wakes s sctne MP Sokhe eee @..... 35.50@36.00 .....@42.50 
Standard middlings* .... 36.00@36.50 .....@33.50 33.75@34.00 .....@..... 41.50@42.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 37.50@38.00 ..... @35.50 34.50@35.00 36.75@37.00 .....@43.00 
kk Oe ee ae eee 39.00@39.50 37.00 @37.50 eee, ee a 44.00 @ 44.50 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Co See ee Bas @37.50 $41.50 @42.50 $42.25@42.50 $37.50@38.50 $.....@..... 
Hara winter OTAR .....6- secocs eves 41.50 @42.50 42.25@42.50 37.50@38.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ ..... oes 42.50 @ 43.50 -+++-@42.50 38.50@39.50 32.00@34.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@38.00 41.50 @42.50 42.25@42.70 38.00@39.00 34.00@37.00 
WEOUP TRIGGINBOT 6ccscc ceces @40.50 43.50 @46.00 46.00@46.50 40.50@41.50 .....@..... 
POE GE Pv reek sisaseces saben @40.50 45.00 @46.00 44.50@45.50 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TN 6 ce ob wssseu Os wees @35.00 $.....@37.00 re @ 45.00 
4” ee ee --@31.00 rer. ern 


*Brown shorts. 


@ 29.00 gee 
tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, ete. 
| from Canada in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1928, as officially reported, 
| amounted to 5,035 tons, valued at 
$145,046. Of this amount 4,825 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 
For the six months from Aug. 
1, 1927, to Jan. 31, 1928, Canada 
exported 69,177 tons bran, shorts, 
etc., valued at $1,925,221, of which 
66,683 tons were exported to the 
United States. 














market, but practically all making small 
purchases and asking for quick delivery, 
Prices were slightly higher with offerings 
light. Quotations, Feb. 25: standard mid- 
dlings, $39.50@40 ton; flour middlings, 
$40@41; spring wheat bran, $39.50@ 40; 
red dog, $41.50@42.50. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed 
were light last week, and the market 
ruled firm, with an upward tendency. 
Demand was fairly active. Quotations, 
Feb.. 25, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$41.50@42.50 ton; hard winter bran, 
$41.50@42.50; soft winter bran, $42.50@ 
43.50; standard middlings, $41.50@42.50; 
flour middlings, $43.50@46; red dog, $45 
@46. 

PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.Demand for millfeed 
is slack, buyers being interested in reduc- 
ing stocks before tax date, March 5. The 
market, generally, is oversold. Plentiful 
supplies of standard mill-run from the 
north coast and local mills, and white 
mill-run from intermountain mills, are 
available, and mills are asking for offers. 
Considerable feed has been sold at $2@3 
under the market in order to move it. 
Quotations, Feb. 24, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran $40@41 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $37@38; 
white bran and mill-run, $36.50@37.50; 
northern standard mill-run, $34@35; 
shorts $38@39; middlings, $46@47; Mon- 
tana bran and mill-run, April, $38@ 
38.50; low grade flour, $46@47. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed prices remained 
steady last week, but demand was less 
active. Improved green feed condi- 
tions have checked dealer inquiries, 
with sales only to fill immediate needs. 
Quotations, Feb. 24: Kansas bran, $42 
ton; white mill-run, $38.50; red mill-run, 
$37.50; blended mill-run, $37.50; flour 
middlings, $47. 

Seattle—NMillfeed has remained steady 
for a considerable time, with demand 
moderate and supplies light. Montana 
mills still look to the East for their mar- 
ket, and Washington feeds control this 
section of the coast. Washington stand- 
ard mill-run sold last week at $32 ton, 
delivered, transit points. 

Ogden.—Heavier buying from Califor- 
nia centers was reported last week, ship- 
ping instructions being received that 
started heavy movement of millfeed to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Dealer 
stocks are reported extremely low. There 
was also considerable buying for Utah, 
Idaho and Nevada. Quotations to Cali- 
fornia, Feb. 25: red bran and mill-run 
$37 ton, blended bran and mill-run $3, 
white bran and mill-run $38.50@39, and 
middlings $53@54, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. To Utah and Idaho: red bran 
and mill-run $32.50, blended bran and 
mill-run $33.50, white bran and mill-run 
$34.50, and middlings $51@52, car lots. 
f.o.b., Ogden. 


Portland.—Millfeed was steady last 
week, with no new developments. There 
was the usual city and country trade. 
and prices were fairly well maintained. 
Mill-run was quoted, Feb. 25, at $33 ton, 
and middlings at $48, in straight cars. 


CANADA 

Montreal_——A pronounced strength con- 
tinues to exist for millfeeds. Bran and 
shorts are more in demand than mid- 
dlings, but all three are shipped only in 
mixed cars. Buyers from the United 
States are still bidding strongly for large 
quantities of bran, but local mills are not 
able to’ give them any quantities worth 
while, as the present demand from the 
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trade throughout the province of Quebec 
is big enough to take care of the entire 
production of the mills located here. 
Prices continue very firm, and an ad- 
yance is expected shortly. Quotations, 
Feb, 24: bran $35.25 ton, shorts $37.25 
and middlings $45.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, 
Montreal rate points. At Fort William: 
pran $27, shorts $29 and middlings $37, 
jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 less when 
they contain mill-run screenings. 
Toronto—tThere is an unlimited de- 
mand for millfeed, with supplies far 
from adequate to cover inquiries. Mills 
are trying to stretch their stocks as far 
_| as possible by using these in mixed car 
trade. Following dearer wheat, prices 
are firmer, but no change has been made 









all so far. Quotations, Feb. 25: bran $35 
ry. ton, shorts $37, middlings $45, bags in- 
igs cluded, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
id- cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 
gs, Winnipeg—Bran and shorts are be- 
HO; coming somewhat scarce, and prices last 
week advanced $1. Severe weather has 
ed resulted in an even stronger demand for 
et millfeed. Flour output continues light, 
y, and supplies of bran and shorts are 
1S, small. Export inquiry is keen, but the 
n, local trade could absorb greater quan- 
n, tities were they obtainable. Orders are 
a being filled on a strictly mixed car basis. 
0; Quotations, Feb. 25, basis Fort William 
L5 and Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran 


$29 ton, shorts $31; Saskatchewan, bran 
$29, shorts $31; Alberta, bran $30, shorts 


d $32; Pacific Coast points, bran $33, shorts 
“4 $35. 

le Vancouver.—On Feb. 24 bran was be- 
i] ing offered at $33 ton. Shorts were quot- 
e ed at $35. 

of Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

e Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
S. principal distributing centers for the week 
3 ending Feb. 25, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 


. 1928 1927 1928 1927 
sy Minneapolis ... 1,125 1,909 16,109 13,103 
: Kansas City... 1,240 1,340 2,820 2,620 
" New York .... eee 2 eee eee 
Philadelphia .. 220 240 ee 
; Baltimore ..... 40 235 as 
: Milwaukee .... 1 eve 2 2 
FxE BuCKWHEAT MAARKET | 
enter eee SEN Re ee OY SP ee TOR 





Milwaukee.—Buckwheat is strong and 
unchanged, with a fair to good demand. 
Quotations, Feb. 25: silver hull $1.95@ 
2.05 per 100 lbs and Japanese $2.05@2.15, 
subject to dockage. 

Buffalo—tThere was a fair demand for 
buckwheat last week, with the supply 
limited. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of buckwheat flour 
were light last week. Little business was 
done by the retail trade in package lots 
for household consumption. Offerings 
were fair, quotations, Feb. 25, being $3.25 
@3.40 per 100 lbs. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is scarce, but in- 
quiry light. The price has had another 
advance of 2c. Good quality on Feb. 25, 
was quoted at 84@86c bu, f.o.b., ship- 
ping points. 








e 


| MAixeD FEEDS | 


Chicago.—Due to the higher values of 
all materials, feed mixers have been 
forced to advance their prices, and this 
has not helped their business. Current 
sales consist of scattered small lots, prin- 
cipally of dairy feeds. Shipping direc- 
tions, however, continue most satisfac- 
tory. On Feb. 25, dairy feeds, 24 per 
cent, were quoted at $46@48 ton, Chi- 
cago, scratch feeds $45@46, and mash 
feeds $60@63. 

Atlanta.—In spite of the fact that 
horse and poultry feeds advanced again 
last week about $1, brokers report de- 
mand fairly brisk, some orders being 
booked by larger dealers for needs up to 
60 days, though most of the business is 
either for current needs or not beyond 
30 days. Poultry feeds are reported 
especially active, as retailers seem to be 
doing a good business on this line all 
over the Southeast. Mixed feed mills 
are operating at considerably less than 
capacity. Quotations, Feb. 25, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: beet pulp, $46.75@47 ton; best 
grade horse feed $47@48, lower grades 
$37@38; best grade chicken feed $55@ 
56, lower grades $48@49; 24 per cent 
dairy feed $52.50@53, 16 per cent $42.50 
@43. 

St. Louis—Demand for mixed feed 
was spotted last week, but in the main 
quiet. Bad roads still prevent farmers 
from buying as heavily as they otherwise 
would. Practically all business is for im- 
mediate shipment, and the trade is oper- 
ating strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Feb. 25, at $50.50 ton, high grade horse 
feed $44.50, and scratch feed $50.50. 

Nashville-—There was less demand for 
mixed feed last week. The market was 
firm, and $1 higher on several grades. 
Quotations, Feb. 25: dairy feed, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Nashville mills, $42@48 ton; 
horse feed, $39@49; poultry scratch feed, 
$48@54; poultry mash feed, $59@76. 


Memphis.—Firmness in all feeds was 
reported last week, due to the higher cost 
of most ingredients, but it is not acting 
as much of a stimulant to buying. Vol- 
ume of sales is expanding only slightly. 
Horse and mule varieties are quiet, but 
increase in farming activities will neces- 
sitate larger buying soon, and the high 
cost of grain will be a factor. Dairy 
feed is moving about normally, while 
only current needs of poultry varieties 
are being taken. 


s 


Toronto.—There is a strong demand 
for mixed feeds, and sellers report an 
excellent business. Prices have not 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 25: oat chop 
$49 ton, oat and barley chop $49, crushed 
oats $49, corn meal $48, feed wheat $54, 
oat feed $28, chick feed $65@67, mixed 
car lots, net cash terms, delivered, coun- 
try points. 

Montreal.—Mixed feeds continue nor- 
mal, with a fair demand. Prices are 
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fairly steady, one of the leading mills in 
Quebec quoting, on Feb. 24, for carloads, 
f.o.b., tracks, Montreal rate points: bar- 
ley meal $48.25 ton, jutes; oat moulee, 
$50.25; mixed moulee, $49.25. 


Indianapolis—A moderate business 
was done in mixed feeds last week. Or- 
ders were only fair, but old bookings are 
being cleaned up and there is more in- 
terest in the market. Shipping instruc- 
tions continue satisfactory. Weather 
conditions have made inroads on the de- 
mand, since buyers from the country 
have been unable in many sections to 
reach the market points. Quotations, 
Feb. 25: high grade dairy feeds $46@47 
ton, scratch feeds $45@46, and mash 
feeds $60@61. 


- OATMEAL | 


eS 





Toronto.—Cereal mills report an im- 
proved demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal, probably due to colder weather. 
The domestic market is the only one in 
which mills are doing any business on 
this crop, as export trade in bulk lots 
has been out of the question. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 25: rolled oats $7.50 bbl, in 
90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c for 
cash, and $7 in straight cars, on track; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg—Very cold weather has 
helped to maintain a steady demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Domestic sales 
are steady and of fairly good proportions, 
but otherwise the market is without fea- 
ture. Export business still is lacking, 
due to the high price of the Canadian 
commodity. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations, Feb. 25: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3.50, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal_—Business in rolled oats is 
quiet, demand being very limited. Prices 
are unchanged. Feb. 24 they were $3.55 
per 90-lb jute bag, with oatmeal 10 per 
cent more. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is quiet and 
easy, with moderate but ample offerings. 
Quotations, Feb. 25, $4 per 100-lb sack 
for ground and $3.60 for rolled oats, in 
90-Ib sacks. 


Minneapolis —Rolled oats were quoted 
on Feb. 28 at $3.20 per 90 Ibs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City-—-Demand for dried but- 
termilk was light last week, and there 
was plenty available. Quotations, Feb. 
25, basis Kansas City: in carload lots, 
74¢ lb; in Le.l. lots, 8c. 


Chicago—A much improved demand 
for dried buttermilk prevailed last week. 
Local handlers report satisfactory book- 
ings for near-by shipment, and also a 
fair number of contracts for round lots 
for shipment up to the end of the year. 
Quotations, Feb. 25, car lots 7%, c lb, 
Chicago, and 8c l.c.l. 














FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 27, and on the 
corresponding date in 1927, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BOPOM cc ccecccvcccccace $26.50 $33.00@33.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.00 33.00@33.50 
BUND otek sevecees 28.50 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 34.00@35.00 
OE Pre ee 36.00 35.50@37.00 
BEEOG TOCE cv ccevcoses 29.00 33.50@34.50 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 48.25@49.00 
Bran® ....cccccsevcesse 86.00 423.00@ 43.00 
Middlings* ........... 37.00 42.00@43.00 
SE has ouaeee.ees 44.50 44.50@45.50 

Duluth— 
rere er rreT ree 27.00 33.00@33.50 
SERED acc ccecbeees 27.50 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 34.00@34.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.50 33.00@34.00 
Be OD ercvcacecasens 34.50 37.00@38.00 

St. Louis— 

BEE 6c othe t0 cevcesene 28.50 34.00@35.00 
Brown shorts ......... 32.50 33.50@34.50 


Gray shorts .......... 34.50 35.50@36.50 
rn SE peveeseebeces 14.00 16.00@17.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 31.50@32.00 





Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 32.50 37.00@37.50 
MOOR accccccsccececess S800 87.06@37.60 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 37.00@37.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 41.00@41.50 
Red dog ............+++ 37.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 39.00@40.00 


CHE BOOED cccccareestes 46.00 51.00@51.50 
Kansas City— 


Pure bran ............ 26.50 33.25@33.50 
BGM cicceccccecccecee S600 89.60088.95 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 32.00@32.50 
Gray shorts .......... 34.00 34.00@35.00 
Red dog csesccvesecne Steam BE.00080,00 
Philadelphia— 
\ i 2 | eee 36.50 42.50@43.00 
PUSS BEAR occ ccccccass 36.00 42.00@42.50 
Spring bran .......... 35.50 41.50@42.00 
Spring middlings ..... 36.50 41.50@42.00 
eo eer 44.50 43.50@45.00 
Flour middlings ...... 43.50 42.00@45.00 
Milwaukee— 
Wr Ueee DOOR 2000s s ction 29.20 35.80@36.20 
| PETS PePereerrerT 29.50 35.75 @36.00 


Middlings ............ 31.00 36.00@36.25 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 36.50@37.50 


Red dog ............. 38.50 38.00@39.00 
. ae 26.00 31.00@31.50 
Cottonseed meal ..... 38.50 46.50@52.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 27.00 35.50@36.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 35.50 42.50@43.50 
GOR COOGEE ccecssewcse 32.75 ....@§38.70 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 9.10 





EPEUE Soc Cb ce wereveves 7.00 9.10 
Sls MEE -o'b-0:0 04409 08-00.0 séee 7.60 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .... 5.70 6.50 
MEER ose vecocvnsceveer ene 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. [100 lbs. §March. 


io 2 2) 


NEW ALABAMA WEIGHT LAW 


Atitanta, Ga.—The new Alabama law 
regulating the weights of standard loaves 
of bread is scheduled to become effective 
March 1. Officials have declared that 
they plan to enforce the new measure 
vigorously. The law provides that stand- 
ard loaves of bread shall weigh ¥% Ib, 
1 lb, 1% Ibs, or a multiple of 1 lb, and 
each loaf carry a label giving its exact 
weight. All bakeries and stores will be 
required to keep accurate scales and to 
weigh the bread at the request of cus- 
tomers. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat continued strong 
last week, and an active demand pre- 
vailed. Receipts were heavier, but most 
of the arrivals went to mills, applying 
on contracts. Local handlers did a good 
shipping business in hard and red win- 
ters and springs out of store to outside 
mills, principally in the central states. 
Trading basis, Feb. 25: No. 1 red 22@ 
23c over May, No. 2 red 20@2Ic over, 
No. 3 red 16@18c over; No. 1 hard 3@ 
4c over, No. 2 hard 2@3c over, No. 3 
hard Ic over to le under; No. 1 dark 
northern spring 2@3c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 1@2c over, No. 1 northern 1@ 
1¥,c over. Sales made the latter part of 
the week: No. 2 hard, $1.36@1.37¥, bu; 
No. 4 hard, $1.33%,; No. 1 northern, 
$1.35 Y,. 

Minneapolis.—Demand for cash wheat 
is not as keen as it was, though there 
has been no appreciable shrinkage in pre- 
miums. Mill buyers are a little more 
discriminative, and are buying only the 
varieties they want. Offerings are fairly 
liberal, with a decreasing percentage of 
high protein. Latter is readily salable 
at existing premiums. For 58-lb wheat 
52@58c bu over the option is bid for 15 
per cent protein, 42@48c over for 14 per 
cent, 32@36c over for 13 per cent, 16@ 
24c over for 1242 per cent, 10@14c over 
for 12 per cent, 5@9c over for 11.50 to 
11.90 per cent, and May price to 4c over 
for 11 per cent or lower. 

Based on the close, Feb. 28, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.13 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.11; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 northern $1.16; 
in central North Dakota, No, 1 dark 
$1.11, No. 1 northern $1.09; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1, No. 1 north- 
ern 98c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 
25 was $1.18@1.35, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.17@1.25. No. 1 amber closed on Feb. 
28 at $1.175%4@1.33%, and No. 1 durum 
$1.165%4@1.23%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 25 
was $1.2854@1.76%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.275%,@1.75%. No. 1 dark closed 
Feb. 28 at $1.2914@1.76%, and No. 1 
northern $1.2814@1.75%4. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Feb. 25, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 





1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis .. 82,018 50,815 72,986 74,064 
|) ae 92,994 32,207 54,763 89,684 
Totals .....175,012 83,022 127,749 163,748 


W innipeg.—Wheat sales last week were 
of large volume. Exporters have ab- 
sorbed large quantities of Canadian 
wheat. Prices have shown considerable 
strength. Outside reports also had much 
to do with the strength displayed here. 
Of the future months, October proved 
the strongest. Cash offerings have been 
somewhat restricted, and trading has 
been fairly narrow. Millers and elevator 
interests have absorbed all tough grades 
offered, and shippers have been moderate 
buyers of low grades, but business has 
been restricted on account of light offer- 
ings. So far, practically no all-rail busi- 
ness has been done. Sales from stocks 
at eastern points have been fair, as was 
also the case from the Pacific Coast. 
Cash No. 1 northern closed, Feb. 25, at 
$1.44 bu, basis in store, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 


Duluth—Duluth May spring contract 
wheat sprang into activity after a long 
stage of dormancy, and buyers shifted 
the cash basis to this market instead of 
Minneapolis, as formerly. Scarcity of 
choice high protein milling wheat boosted 
the top range of dark northern 4c, while 
the northern spring remained unchanged. 
Closing quotations, Feb. 25: No. 1 dark, 
$1.301,@1.781, bu;. No. 2 dark, $1.2814@ 
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1.7644; No. 3 dark, $1.2614,@1.73Y,; No. 
1 northern spring, $1.2914,@1.70¥,; No. 2 
northern, $1.271,@1.68%. A steady de- 
mand for winter wheat absorbs the light 
offerings. No. 2 hard is priced 2@4c 
over; No. 1 dark hard, 2@27c over same 
contract. Low grade durum and smutty 
stuff sold slowly at varied discounts. 
Elevators took the export grades readily, 


-and scanty milling types held trading to 


narrow limits. No. 1 amber and mixed 
were quoted at 20c over May. A sale of 
No. 2 amber at 33c over had a high pro- 
tein color. There were active shipping 
operations in both spring and durum to 
lower state milling points. Daily closing 
prices of durum wheat, in cents, per 
bushel: 








Amber durum -—-Durum— 
5 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
.. 122% @143% 121% @143% 138% 138% 
0... 1235 @144% 122% @144% 139% 139% 
+ 1235 @144% 122% @144% 139% 139% 
2... Holiday 
3... 123% @144% 122% @144% 139% 139% 
4... 124 @145 123 @145 140 140 
5... 128 @144 122 @144 139 139 
Kansas. City—Wheat prices are un- 
changed to 2@3c higher on the higher 
protein samples. The best buyers in the 
market last week were local mills, which 
bid for the better samples. These were 
few, and premiums were given an im- 
petus. Elevators and shippers are slow 
buyers. - Quotations, Feb. 25: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.30@1.71 bu, No. 2 $1.2914,@1.70, 
No. 3 $1.28@1.68, No. 4 $1.21@1.65; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.50@1.54, No. 2 $1.48@ 
1,52, No. 3 $1.43@1.49, No. 4 $1.85@1.45. 
St. Louis.—While demand for soft 
wheat was limited last week, good mill- 
ing wheat was wanted, but there was 
very little of any kind on the market. 
A light demand was noted for the cheap- 
er mixing grades of merchantably sound 
wheat. Ordinary No. 3 red was slow of 
sale. Hard wheat prices ranged higher. 
Offerings were light, and demand quiet. 
Local buyers bought Nebraska No. 1 
hard on a basis of 31%c over Chicago 
May price. Premiums for protein wheats 
were unchanged. Receipts were 170 cars, 
against 174 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Feb. 25: No. 2 red $1.60@1.62 
bu, No. 3 red $1.57; No. 1 hard $1.38, 
No. 2 hard $1.37@1.38. 


Toledo.—The highest wheat price on 
the crop was reached last week at To- 
ledo, with premium unchanged. A more 
liberal movement has had no effect on 
the price. The bid for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, Feb. 24, was $1.4814 bu, l4c 
over Chicago May. 


Indianapolis—Sharp rises in wheat 
were recorded last week, with the market 
closing firm. Offerings were quickly 
taken, a considerable volume of the buy- 
ing continuing to come from small rural 
community elevators. Millers also are 
increasing their orders. This situation is 
particularly true of red wheat, hard 
wheat grades apparently not being so 
much wanted. Quotations, Feb. 25: No. 
2 red $1.49@1.51 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.32 
@1.34. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat gained 1@2c 
last week on the bullish cash grain mar- 
ket started the previous week. Red win- 
ter continues to lead all varieties, as far 
as price is concerned, while durum is the 
lowest priced. There is a good amount 
of trading, and demand has been espe- 
cially good. Offerings are very light, and 


the trade is readily taking the small lots 
being received. Soft Wisconsin wheat 
was in best demand. Receipts were 15 
cars, against 26 the week before and 60 
last year. Quotationg, Feb. 25: No. 1 
hard winter, $1.38@1.39 bu; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.51@1.53; No. 1 mixed, $1.34@ 
1.36; No. 1 durum, $1.29@1.30. 


Nashville-—Wheat has been moving in 
good volume for this period, receipts and 
shipments running sharply ahead of the 
corresponding time last year. Demand 
is good for milling grain, and there has 
been no pressure of offerings. No. 2 red 
wheat, with bill, Feb. 25, was quoted at 
$1.67@1.70 bu, Nashville. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is steady, with 
offerings light and demand slow. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 24, basis 100’s, sacked: No. 1 
hard white, $2.40; feed, $2.35. 

Seattle——With practically no export 
demand for wheat and the flour trade 
dull, neither exporters nor millers want- 
ed wheat last week. Country offerings 
still are light. Cash quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, to arrive, coast, Feb. 24: soft 
and western white, $1.30 bu; hard win- 
ter, $1.241%,; western red, $1.24; northern 
spring, $1.261%,; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.45; Big Bend dark northern spring, 
13 per cent protein, $1.46. 

Portland.—There was more activity in 
wheat last week than for some time. 
Two full cargoes were sold for shipment 
to Europe, April loading. Farmers in 
some sections have shown a greater in- 
clination to sell, and the increased offer- 
ings on the market were promptly ab- 
sorbed. No fresh business with the Ori- 
ent was announced. The market was 
steady to firm throughout most of the 
week. Closing bids for March wheat at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, Feb. 25: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.41 bu; hard white, 
$1.29; soft white, western white and 
Federation, $1.28; northern spring, 
$1.23; western red, $1.21; hard winter, 
$1.211%. 

Ogden.—Light wheat receipts were re- 
ported by the Ogden Grain Exchange 
last week. Country elevators are receiv- 
ing little grain. Prices,’ Feb. 25: No. 2 
dark hard $1.37@1.49 bu, No. 2 hard 
winter $1.13@1.33, No. 2 soft white $1.18 
@1.32, and No. 2 northern spring $1.46 
@1.55, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 

Buffalo—Demand for spring wheat 
last week was quiet, and reports indi- 
cated that it was firmly held at un- 
changed premiums. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Feb. 25 was 
2¥,,@3c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand small and stocks, 
nearly three times more Canadian than 
domestic, showing a decrease of 139,000 
bus. Closing prices, Feb. 25: spot No. 2 
red winter, export, $1.511%4, No. 38 
$1.48, ; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.52, No. 3 $1.49. The local 
market ruled strong, domestic cash rang- 
ing from $1.50, to $1.52¥,, closing 11,c 
up from the bottom and 1c down from 
the top, but only %4c over the export 
price. At the opening, on Feb. 25, No. 2 
red winter domestic was quoted at 2c 
over export and 114c over No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, domestic, but there was no 
market for No. 2 red winter, domestic, 
at the close. Exports were 250,997 bus, 
all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 121,392 bus; stock, 
2,183,051. 


New York.—Prices of cash wheat were 
strong most of the week. Weather con- 
ditions were unfavorable, and export 
sales moderate. Cash quotations, Feb. 
25: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.675% ; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.if., domestic, 
$1.525, ; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 


CW ICN UIC WIEN UIE OJ 


Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


‘Week ending 





July 1 to 








Wheat to— Feb. 18, °28 Feb. 19,°27 Feb. 11,'28 Feb. 18,’28 Feb. 19, ’27 
dE ECCLES Ee ON CT EE Chae re . i i oe 9,001,000 7,740,000 
iy Ee a ee 201,000 40,000 34,304,000 32,232,000 
CORP TRUPORS .ccccccsss 78,000 679,000 303,000 39,300,000 49,094,000 
CD. -bactcsrececovten - wartaie See — -- Aesves 38,934,000 18,065,000 
Other countries ........ 115,000 52,000 387,000 7,950,000 15,865,000 

SPE ereeere 193,000 1,584,000 730,000 129,489,000 122,996,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *265,000 152,000 151,000 10,336,000 11,218,000 

ig: MRT Ee TTT eT 186,000 120,000 139,000 32,136,000 11,065,000 

CUE sc cvavsdvwssosuseosevens 1,122,000 1,322,000 954,000 7,712,000 12,081,000 

URE op cnestbaderensasrnseds 80,000 70,000 154,000 4,649,000 3,493,000 

ye eyes Leet esses ess 252,000 6,000 44,000 20,805,000 7,215,000 


Including via Pacific-ports: -wheat,101,000 bus; flour,140,400. bbls, 
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$1.505%; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.635% ; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.385,. 


Toronto.—A better demand for export 
pushed spring wheat upward on some 
days last week, with the usual effect on 
prices to Ontario mills. Bay port stocks 
follow Winnipeg closely. Demand from 
these mills is quiet. Compared with 
week ago, prices are 1%c higher. Qn 
Feb. 25, No. 3 northern was quoted at 
$1.35%, bu, in car lots, on track, bay 
ports. Stocks of winter wheat in hands 
of farmers and the farmers’ pool are 
fairly heavy in some parts of Ontario, 
Apparently, these growers look for a 
better market in the spring and are hold- 
ing their wheat for a rise. Prices have 
not changed since a week ago. The pool 
price for No. 2 red or white is $1.33 bu 
for car lots, on track at point of ship- 
ment, with a 5c allowance to millers and 
dealers for handling. Private traders 
are asking $1.28@1.30 for car lots at 
shipping points, while the street price 
for farmers’ loads is $1.25@1.30. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were very strong 
last week, and on Feb. 24 a car of 
No. 2 white sold at $1.601 bu, the high- 
est price since February, 1925. Demand 
was good all week. No. 2 was quoted 
at 58@60'c bu, No. 3 white 551, @57c, 
No. 4 white 564,@5714c. Cash rye was 
also strong, and premiums were paid for 
the light receipts by mills. No. 2 was 
quoted, Feb. 25, at $1.1434 bu. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Feb. 25, and the 
closing prices on Feb. 27, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 525%,@55%%c, 53,@ 
553,c; No. 2 rye, $1.0634@1.09, $1.08@ 
1.10; barley, 80@94c, 81@96c. 


Duluth.—Barley buyers had difficulty 
in covering going requirements last week, 
due to the meager movement and scarcity 
of cash offerings. Prices have advanced 
2c. Closing range, Feb. 25, 77@85c bu. 
The supply of cash oats of the elevator 
type was unequal to demand. No. 3 
white on track were quoted at Chicago 
May to 3c under, and closed, on Feb. 
25, at 52%,@55%c bu. Rye advanced 
under continued good demand. The fu- 
ture market firmed on export inquiry 
and business worked in the East. Buy- 
ers are absorbing all spot offerings at 
the highest prices on the crop. 


Winnipeg.—The coarse grains market 
was moderately active last week. Oats 
sold freely to domestic purchasers, and 
a little export trade also was reported. 
Demand for barley slowed down some- 
what at midweek, but again became ac- 
tive, and spreads were slightly higher. 
The feature of the week’s trading was 
the excellent inquiry for low grade rye 
for export, which is being taken against 
the opening of navigation. In conse- 
quence of the good demand for the cash 
article, the futures are stronger. No. 2 
Canadian western oats closed, Feb. 25, 
at 64%c bu, barley 891%4c, and rye 
$1.0734, basis in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—The bulk of the business be- 
ing done in coarse grains is in sample 
wheat. Prices of corn are at prohibitive 
levels, and sales are light. Barley ad- 
vanced le during the week, old crop corn 
2c and Argentine corn a similar amount, 
while sample wheat is 75c higher. These 
were the only changes. Quotations, Feb. 
25: Ontario oats 62@64c bu, No. 3 barley 
86@88e, rye $1.07@1.10, f.o.b., shipping 
points; No. 3 Canadian western oats 74c, 
No. 1 feed oats 7114, all-rail, delivered, 
Ontario points; sample wheat, $33 ton, 
c.i.f., bay ports; No. 3 American yellow 
corn, old crop $1.12 bu, old and new 
crop mixed $1.07, Argentine corn $1.15, 
Toronto freights. 


Milwaukee——All coarse grains last 
week registered advances over the pre- 
vious one, while at the close barley 
reached a new level of $1.04. Offerings 
of barley were good, but less than the 
week before, while oats and rye offerings 
were very light. There is a good de- 
mand, and heavy barley and oats are 
wanted. Barley gained 4c during the 
week, oats %@lIc, and rye 2%4c. Quo- 


tations, Feb. 25: No. 2 rye, $1.14% bu; 
No. 3 white oats, 55@59c; malting bar- 
ley, 94c@$1.04. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














a 


Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
tion markets, in cents per bushel: 








op 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Fe March May March May 
Thecccce 133% 134% 128 129% 
a Holiday 
er 133% 134 127% 128% 
ree 133% 134% 127% 129% 
ire pes 133 133% 127 128 5% 
Te Yives 133% 134% 128% 129% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Fe May July May July 
Ye To) Vie |) Se) ee er 
— rs Holiday 
lie 6 0 00 127% —_— kkeaive  9t0na 
— ee 127% 125% 154 139% 
Biic<s 00 127% 124% |’ eee 
—-* 128 a? +  eseate- sases 
Seattle 
March May March Mav 
Feb. 21..124% 129% Feb. 24..125 129% 
Feb. 22.. Holiday Feb. 25..125 129% 
Feb. 23..125 129% Feb. 27..125 129% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb. May July March May 
| ee 138 138% 123% 124% 
BB wcvee Holiday 
ies cons 138 13 124% 
Boescvce 138% 139 124 125 
eee 38 138% 123 124 
Ss wes 138% 139% 124 125 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Feb March May March May 
Deco eee 147% —. © geese " stess 
CC a 147% 149% 130% 
ienaés 147% 149% 130 
$4....-- 146% 148% 130 
147 —— +$«+i=~praers vende 
| Sa 148% ee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb, March May May July 
Miescces 96 99% 91% 94% 
Se Holiday 
ee 94% 98 % 93 
Bpscces 94% 97% 90 92% 
ere 93% 96% 89% 92 
a- 95% 98% 91% 93% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb March May March May 
Do aeces 55 56% 52% 53% 
tbe s.<:6:% Holiday 
is 006 545% %% 52% 52% 
PEE 54% 56 562% 53% 
Cee 545% 56 52% 53 
PE 55% 56% 52% 53 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb March Ma March May 
eer 111% 111% 104% 104% 
Holiday 
Bivcswen 111 111% 104% 104% 
eats 112% 112% 104% 105% 
Pee 111% 112% 104% 104% 
ar 112% 113% 105% 106 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July 
Serer 216% 218% 221 
SS eee Holiday 
Pa Oe svcoeeswa 216% 218% 220% 
Se eka burs wae 216% 218% 220% 
aaa 215% 217% 219% 
WO We Gecwnctes 216% 218% 219% 
Pittsburgh—Demand for oats was 


rather brisk last week, with offerings 
light. Buyers, for the most part, made 
small lot purchases and asked prompt 
delivery. Quotations, Feb. 25: No. 2 
white, 6314,@64¥,c bu; No. 3 white, 611, 
@621,c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock: 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Feb. 25, in bush- 


els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
BEpls. ccccce 1,9331,463 801 554 20,134 10,157 
Kan. City.. 586 886 537 560 9,890 10,703 
Chicago ... 183 255 282 161 oes eee 
New York... 8781,071 954 899 3,200 2,066 
Philadelphia 391 196 265 487 2,667 1,508 
Baltimore .. 124 372 251 486 2,853 2,249 
Milwaukee... 24 84 14 8 one oe 
Dul.-Sup. .. 870 545 152 28017,813 8,523 
Toledo ..... 161 221 40 47 ee ° 
Buffalo +. 11,414 7,543 


*Nashville.. 62 8 81 35 855 525 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 25, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 425 240 347 141 569 2,407 
6 





Kansas City... oe 20 oo. woo il 
Chicago ...... 185 168 43 24 o* ee 
New York .... 289 289 277 860 784 1,118 
Philadelphia... .. os os es 3 64 
Baltimore . 247 4 271 13 672 157 
Milwaukee ... 223 174 45 26 - ws 
Duluth-Sup. .. 1 15 o* 20 191 519 
Buffalo ...... es oe oe -. 554 324 
*Nashville .... 3 3 oe ee 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 25, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 67 80 63 88 428 3,671 
Kansas City... 1 7 10 6 118 167 
Chicago ...... 16 27 1 2 es ee 
New York.... 36 27 45 160 184 1,045 
Philadelphia ee 18 Me 95 86 
Baltimore .... 1 30 os 47 42 180 
Milwaukee ... 10 40 23 7 T oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 168 284 16 . 2,392 6,544 
Buffalo ....... é% es oe 475 960 
Nashville ..... .- ee oe 1 0 oe 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Feb. 25, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 285 296 287 158 2,425 1,753 
Kan. City..1,399 215 649 42 8,346 4,62 


Chicago ...2,4902,828 899 453 ees ° 
New York... 147 15 43 47 62 80 
Philadelphia 136 4 53 5 294 26 


Baltimore .. 40 65 os 34 115 205 
Milwaukee . 252 469 369 155 oes ve8 
Dul.-Superior 6 7 a F rae 15 
Toledo ..... 19 125 17 67 ee 
Buffalo ee oe ee ee ne 714 3,361 
*Nashville.. 97 61 26 30 167 83 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Indianapolis.—A continued demand is 
reported for oats and offerings are light. 
The market closed firm, and prices are 
slightly stronger than a week ago. It 
is thought that levels of other grains 
have reacted on oats. Oats quotations, 
Feb. 25: No. 2 white, 5414,@56c bu; No. 
3 white, 53@654c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Feb. 
25, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

\,. Seerrrrrerrrrr. 78,347,000 21,158,000 
BD ccccavendevsseceea 4,210,000 295,000 
CPD vvvccctavaccceses 40,680,000 ~—. sae 
MOSEON cccvecesnceseon 4,202,000 1,088,000 
GORE cesccesesicaesesen 21,868,000 303,000 
Flaxseed .......cccee0 2,944,000 18,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Feb. 25: wheat, 1,696,- 
000 bus; rye, 612,000; corn, 1,391,000; barley, 
9,000; oats, 480,000. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


‘eb. 18— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .653,000 626,000 490,000 
MERBOTCS. cv ccccccceces 128,378 120,100 38,350 
PPP TCRETer ey 10,267 9,460 12,400 

Stocks on Feb, 18— 

At terminals ........ 82,866 61,625 50,364 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.170,823 135,135 112,186 
Week's decrease ..... 2,573 6,270 5,250 





Flaxseed—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb, 25, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
63 


Minneapolis .. 94 69 25 2,014 754 
CHICKS o:020% 41 42 se oe 8 
New York .... «- 481 ae oe ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. *14 33 33 55 799 1,352 


*February mill receipts not included. 





Atlanta.—High prices are still having 
an adverse effect on demand for wheat, 
and though southeastern soft wheat mills 
are reported steadily increasing their 
production schedules and booking a good 
volume of new flour business, they con- 
tinue grinding their reserve stocks, await- 
ing a more favorable price situation be- 
fore placing orders for grain. Some, 
finding their wheat stocks running a lit- 
tle low, are placing orders for their near 
future needs, but this is about the only 
movement at present. On Feb. 25, No. 
2 red, with bill, was quoted at $1.78@ 
1.79 bu, f.o.b., Atlanta. 





San Francisco.—Barley was very quiet 
last week, with little offering and no ex- 
ports. Demand was light. Quotations, 
Feb. 24, basis 100’s, sacked: feed $2.20; 
grading, $2.30; choice, $2.50. Oats are 
inactive and stocks light. Feed oats are 
quoted at $2.50, basis 100’s, sacked. 





Philadelphia.—Oats advanced %,c early 
last week, but subsequently eased off ,c, 
and the market closed quiet, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings at revised fig- 
ures. Quotations, Feb. 25: No. 2 white, 
67@68c bu; No. 3 white, 64@66c. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Feb. 25: No. 
2 white, domestic, 64@65c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 683@64c. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Feb. 18, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 





Week from Totals 

ending pre- Feb. 19, 

Wheat— Feb. 18 vious week 1927 
United States*... 77,557 —1,757 69,647 
United Statest... 4,069 +6517 2,724 
ear 156,157 +2,294 114,146 
TOteNs cccrccne 237,783 +1,054 176,517 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


TONNES. cc scceczecs $82,900 +4,300 75,100 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

TE 39-468 66-965 320,683 +5,354 251,617 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

ree 40,985 +1,519 45,999 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WEE wivdavaeee 34,248 +309 60,429 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 





bushels: 
-——— United States. 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1..... 36,104,000 1,429,000 387,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Ce ED veces 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 .+ 95,061,000 38,928,000 98,989,000 
~2 neces 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
POM, 2 svces 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 

Week ending— 
Pod. 6 wcess 80,399,000 3,321,000 83,720,000 
Feb. 11 79,314,000 3,552,000 82,866,000 
Feb. 18 77,557,000 4,069,000 81,626,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 64,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

1928— 
Jan. 1 ....147,506,000 241,842,000 653,200,000 

Week ending— 
Feb. 4 ....152,334,000 236,054,000 72,000,000 
Feb. 11 ...153,863,000 236,729,000 78,600,000 
Feb. 18 ...156,157,000 237,783,000 82,900,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 

1927— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Jan. 1....295,042,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Week ending— 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Feb. 4...308,054,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,818,000 Feb. 11...315,329,000 


Nov. 1....250,425,000 Feb. 


Dec. 1 .... 286,922,000 


18...320,683,000 





Oats—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 25, in bushels (000'’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 324 226 519 782 7,639 13,666 
Kan. City... 30 62 50 73 259 795 
Chicago .... 992 770 447 342 eee ees 
New York.. 96 74 #1 29 a44 668 
Philadelphia 4 25 12 17 92 177 
Baltimore .. 4 18 , - R4 96 
Milwaukee.. 55 101 149 158 ‘ ; 
Duluth-Sup. ® 4 . 16 382 8,957 
Toledo 76 «100 13 15 alas rr 
Buffalo 1,978 4,934 


*Nashville.. 224 164 86 80 ‘388 603 
*Figures for 10 days. 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 


May June July 


August . 
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September October 


November 


No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 
No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) 


December January February 


95 
1.90 


—sc se - we eo 1.85 





No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 


1.80 
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New Orleans.—Both export and do- 
mestic demand for corn improved greatly 
last week. Corn exports reached 101,127 


bus. Quotations, Feb. 23: No. 2 yellow 
$1.19 bu, No. 3 $1.17; No. 2 white $1.19, 
No. 3 $1.17 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked); yellow chops, $2.24; hominy 
feed, $2.07; cream meal, $2.37. 

St. Louis—Movement of corn was 
slow last week, buyers resisting the in- 
fluence of sharply advanced futures, and 
several cars were held over daily. De- 
mand was largely of a scattered local 
character, most buyers limiting purchases 
to one or two cars. Receipts were 408 
cars, against: 281 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Feb. 25: No. 2 corn 94c 
bu, No. 3 corn 92¢; No. 3 yellow 934%4.@ 
94,c, No. 4 yellow 92c, No. 5 yellow 
8914,@90c; No. 3 white, 934, @94ec. 

Atlanta.—With mill and mixed feed 
demand improving steadily, and most 
mills operating on a larger basis, sales 
of corn show improvement. Dealers are 
placing larger orders, though continuing 
their policy of hand-to-mouth buying. 
The outlook for the first half of March 
seems good, because of improving sales 
of millfeed and mixed feed. Georgia 
corn, which declined about 2@3c bu two 
weeks ago, recovered this loss last week. 
Quotations, Feb. 25, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 
2 white Georgia corn, without bill, $1 bu, 
No. 3 white 98c; No. 2 yellow 98c, No. 
3 yellow 97c. No. 2 white western corn, 
with bill, $1.17@1.18, No. 3 white $1.16 
@1.17; No. 2 yellow $1.17@1.18, No. 3 
yellow $1.16@1.17. 

Nashville-—Some improvement is being 
noted in demand for corn in the South, 
as consumers are exhausting the supplies 
of local grain. It is expected that this 
increase in business will continue as the 
season advances. Prices generally were 
strong last week, though irregular at 
times. Quotations, Feb. 25: No. 2 white 
$1.06, bu, No. 3 white $1.044%4; No. 2 
yellow $1.07%, No. 3 yellow $1.05. In- 
creased activity featured corn meal. De- 
germinated cream meal, cotton bags, was 
quoted at $2.35 per 100 lbs, price moving 
up with corn. Hominy feed was slow at 
$39.50@41.50 ton. 

Memphis.—Buyers are taking but little 
corn meal, although stocks are said to be 
small and the season is near when con- 
sumers enlarge their requirements. No 
more is heard of reselling, so it is as- 
sumed continued strength in prices has 
put an end to it. Only a few cars were 
sold last week, quotations for cream, 
basis 24’s, ranging $4.40@4.75 on Feb. 
25. Corn bran sold at $35 ton; cash No. 
3 white was quoted at 99c bu and No. 
3 yellow at $1.001, but distress offerings 
were lower. 





Kansas City.—Prices of corn are un- 
changed to Ic lower. Supplies have been 
large, but demand is good and clearance 
is made without difficulty. Quotations, 
Feb. 25: white, No. 2 87@88',c bu, No. 
3 851,@87%,c, No. 4 84@86¥,c; yellow, 
No. 2 89@90c, No. 3 861,@891',c, No. 4 
841,,@86Y,c; mixed, No. 2 864,@88c, No. 
3 85@87c, No. 4 834,@85c. 


Chicago.—Demand for corn goods has 
slowed up, as most mills are holding 
prices quite firm, due to recent strength 
in cash corn. Buyers have covered their 
near-by needs in recent weeks, and are 
not adding to their holdings at present. 
On Feb. 25, corn flour was quoted at 
$2.20@2.25 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.20 
@2.25, cream meal $2.20@2.25, and hom- 
iny $2.20@2.25. The cash corn market 
was strong most of last week, especially 
onthe better and choice grades. The 
last two days the lower grades lost 3@5c. 
A good demand prevailed, and the bet- 
ter grades moved the best. On Feb. 25 
No. 2 mixed was quoted at 99'4c bu, 
No. 4 mixed 91@9214c, No. 5 mixed 
89@90'¥%,c, No. 6 mixed 86@87c; No. 2 
yellow 991%4c, No. 3 yellow 954,c@$l, 
No. 4 yellow 92@95%,c, No. 5 yellow 
891,,@92',c, No. 6 yellow 86@89c; No. 
3 white 95@951,c, No. 4 white 91@91¥,c, 
No. 5 white 89@9014,c, No. 6 white 85 
@891/,c. 

Minneapolis—Inquiry for corn has 
eased up a little since the advance in 
price. However, there are a good many 
buyers in the market, and daily receipts 
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usually are cleaned up. Buyers want 
natural color, and temporarily neglect 
kiln-dried offerings. No. 3 yellow is held 
at 5@7c bu under Chicago May, No. 4 
yellow 8@I11lc under and No. 5 yellow 12 
@l5c under. 


Milwaukee.—Cash corn closed about 
unchanged, after reaching a new high 
figure of 963,c the middle of last week. 
There is a marked falling off in receipts, 
although they continue heavy. A good 
demand has prevailed for dry offerings, 
and shippers and industries were buying. 
Quotations, Feb. 25: No. 4 yellow 91% 
@93%,c¢ bu, No. 4 white 90%, @923,4¢, and 
No. 4 mixed 90@92c. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 25 
was 90@941c; the closing price on Feb. 
27 was 914%.@93%c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Feb. 28 at 
$5.20@5.30 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.10@5.20. 


Indianapolis.—A rather large volume 
of offerings last week, coupled with a 
surprising lack of demand, caused the 
corn market to become somewhat dis- 
turbed, with the result that prices de- 
clined 2c from those of the previous 
week, and the market is easy. Quota- 
tions, Indianapolis, Feb. 25: No. 4 white 
831,@86Y,c bu, No. 5 white 81@831,c; 
No. 4 yellow 841,@88'4,c, No. 5 yellow 
814,@84,c; No. 4 mixed 821,@851,c, 
No. 5 mixed 80@821,,c. 

Pittsburgh.—With only No. 3 yellow 
Shelled corn offered, and many buyers 
crowding the market, there was a sharp 
upward trend in the price range last 
week, with offerings light. Quotations, 
Feb. 25: No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.06144.@ 
1.07Y, bu; kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, $2.80@2.85 per 100 lbs. 

Baltimore.—Corn was generally strong 
and in good demand last week, though 
weak and quiet at the close. Arrivals 
included 32,735 bus by rail and 6,877 by 
boat. Most of the trading was done 
under cover, the only sales reported be- 
ing parcel lots of southern white at $1.10 
bu, delivered, and southern yellow at 
$1.12, delivered. Closing prices, Feb. 25: 
No. 2 spot or contract grade, $1.05 
bid (%,¢ down); domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, $1.10 (unchanged). Cob corn was 
steady and in moderate demand at $4.75 
@5 bbl. Corn meal and hominy were 
fairly active at $2.30@2.60 per 100 lbs, 
with some of the western leaders asking 
up to $2.62, while a few of the near-by 
mills were willing to sell as low as $2.30. 


Buffalo—Spot corn was strong last 
week, prices reaching the highest point 
so far on the crop. Stocks in elevators 
are the lightest in many years at this 
period, and with the season getting late 
the trade is hoping for some increase in 
movement to build stocks up to normal. 


Philadelphia.—Corn products are again 
firmer, under light offerings and a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, Feb. 25, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.80; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.80. 

San Francisco—Demand for corn last 
week was light. Offerings were confined 
largely to immediate shipment, while 
buyers were more interested in the de- 
ferred. This is particularly true of east- 
ern milo and Kafir. Quotations, Feb. 24, 
basis 100 lbs: eastern No. 2 yellow, $2.05, 
bulk; California yellow, $2.20, sacked; 
Egyptian corn, $2.40, sacked; California 
milo, $2.15, sacked; eastern milo, $2.05, 
bulk; eastern Kafir, $1.95, bulk. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta—As brokers and cottonseed 
products manufacturers in this district 
have been freely predicting, cottonseed 
meal prices are fast approaching the rec- 
ord price of $50 ton, there being an ad- 
vance of about $2 last week for both 7 
and 8 per cent ammonia. The result is 
that farmers are using but little for 
feeding purposes, and that dealer orders 
are small and only for immediate needs. 
Mills are producing on a considerably 
less than normal basis, as it seems cer- 
tain that prices will continue advancing. 
Quotations, Feb. 25, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 
per cent ammonia, $43@44 ton; 8 per 
cent, $47@48; ‘cottonseed hulls, sacked 
$12@13, bulk $10@11. 

New Orleans.—An unusual condition is 
noted in cottonseed products, in that. vir- 


tually all demand is originating with the _ 


feed trade, whereas, at this time last year, 
the fertilizer trade was the strong factor. 
The market is very strong, with light 
trading, due to the holding of stocks by 
millers. Export inquirjes were fair last 
week, but shipments were negligible, 
only small lots of hulls being cleared. 
Quotations, Feb. 23: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $43.50@44 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$46@46.50; hulls, sound quality, $11.50@ 
11.75. 

Memphis.—Buyers are taking their 
needs of cottonseed meal slowly, but or- 
ders are coming steadily, as competitive 
feeds are firm and higher. Unsold stocks 
of meal are small and in strong hands, 
but trading is at unchanged levels, $45 
for 41 per cent and $47 for 43, though 
offerings are limited. Until after the 
planting season is over no more seed will 
be available for mills, which enables the 
few having any meal to have a line on 
supplies, and they anticipate higher 
prices during the spring and summer. 
This territory has but little to offer, and 
mixers generally are lightly supplied. 

Kansas City.—Prices of cottonseed meal 
were about 50c higher last week than in 
the previous one, because of improved 
export demand. Quotation, Feb. 25, 
basis Kansas City, $49.90 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal remained 
firm and unchanged last week. Mills are 
not offering large lots to the trade, and 
the level is being maintained on prices. 
Quotation, Feb. 25, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$46.50@52 ton. 


Chicago.—Only a small business is be- 
ing done in cottonseed meal. Prices are 
unchanged, it being quoted, Feb. 25, at 
$51.25 ton, Chicago. 

Los Angeles.—Local demand for cot- 
tonseed meal fell off considerably last 
week, Dealers are placing a few orders 
and for immediate needs only, sales to 
stock raisers being small, due to im- 
proved green feed conditions and com- 
paratively high prices. Stocks in mill- 
ers’ hands are small. No increase in ac- 
tivity is looked for in the next month. 
The quotation on Feb. 24 was $47 ton, 


Buffalo.—High, prices are causing 
hand-to-mouth trading in cottonseed 
meal. Quotations, Feb. 25: 41 per cent, 
$51.95 ton; 43 per cent, $54.15. 

Pittsburgh. — Cottonseed meal sales 
showed considerable briskness last week, 
with prices a trifle higher. Offerings 
were moderate. Most of the buying was 
in small lots. Quotations, Feb. 25: 43 per 
cent protein, $53.70 ton; 41 per cent, 
$51.70. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal shows no 
change but the price quoted is a nominal 
one, as dealers say no sales are being 
made. Quotation, Feb. 25, $57 ton for 
43 per cent protein, in car lots, Toronto 
freights. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—With the market bare of 
supplies, screenings are firm. Demand, 
naturally, is limited. Heavy seed have 
advanced to $26.50 ton, medium $22@ 
25.50, and light-weight $18@22. At this 
price, ground screenings in sacks are 
worth more than bran. Mill oats are 
strong at 45@48c bu, depending upon 
weight. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings have been fair- 
ly active, but rather scarce. Current bro- 
kers’ quotation for refuse screenings is 
$10 ton, though sales have been made 
around $16. Standard recleaned screen- 
ings are quoted at $22@23. 

Toronto.—There is some demand for 
screenings, but sales are not heavy, due 
to high prices. An advance of 50c went 
into effect last week. Recleaned stand- 
ard screenings, on Feb. 25, were quoted 
at $31.75@32 ton, delivered, all-rail, On- 
tario points. 

‘2 2 2) 

Philadelphia.—Wheat ruled firm and 
2c higher last week, under light offerings 
and stronger outside advices based on 
unfavorable crop reports. Quotations, 
Feb. 25, car lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.51 bu bid; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.501. 

‘2 2 2) 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada moved slightly downward in 
January, being 151.2, compared with 
151.8 in December, 1927, 
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Milwaukee——The advancing cash ar- 
ticle is sending rye flour market higher 
than ever, an increase of 10c being re- 
corded last week. Mills maintain the 
price levels corresponding to the increase 
in cash rye, following out their policy of 
not cutting prices to get the business. 
Buyers are showing little interest, and 
are not yet convinced that it will hold up 
for the rest of this crop season. Millers 
report that it is hard to get rye, due to 
the heavy inroads made on domestic 
stocks by the export business this year, 
and say they do not see how rye can drop, 
when domestic stocks are low. Buyers, 
however, are only covering immediate re- 
quirements. Quotations, Feb. 25: fancy 
white patents $6.10@6.35 bbl, medium 
$5.65@5.85, and dark $4.40@4.60, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—Aside from one sale of 
1,000 bbls, local rye mills report very 
light business for the week. Country 
mills apparently are doing comparatively 
more business. Buyers have not respond- 
ed to the advance. Many of them are 
supplying their day-to-day needs from 
mill warehouse stocks or buy a few bar- 
rels at the market for shipment in cars 
of wheat flour. Pure white has been ad- 
vanced to $6.10@6.20 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, pure medium $5.65@5.75, and pure 
dark $4.20@4.30, although these prices 
probably would be discounted 10@20c to 
effect sales. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,736 bbls flour, compared with 
13,808, made by five mills, in the previous 
week. 

Chicago.—The higher asking prices for 
rye flour are not helping sales. Shipping 
directions are good, but new bookings are 
widely scattered and only in single car 
lots. The local output totaled 6,220 bbls 
last week, against 6,162 in the previous 
one. White was quoted, Feb. 25, at $5.90 
@6.25 bbl, jute, medium $5.75@5.90 and 
dark $5.15@5.75. 


Duluth.—Shipping interests were stead- 
ily after rye at advanced quotations, and 
accumulating stocks last week. Bids 
from the East were announced for open- 
ing spring lake shipment. The mill re- 
ported no sign of betterment in inquiry 
for flour, or increased sales on account 
of stronger market and prices. Buyers 
remain listless as well as limited in new 
purchases, holding to barest needs. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b., mill, Feb. 25, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure white, $6.20 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.75; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 
blend, $6.10; No. 8 rye, $5.30. 

New York.—Demand for rye flour was 
spotty last week, and only sales at the 
lower end of the range were reported. 
Quotations, on white patent, Feb. 25, 
$6.40@6.70 bbl. 

Indianapolis.—Little change is seen in 
demand for rye flour. Inquiries seem 
numerous, but buyers are cautious. How- 
ever, the mills are holding to their prices, 
and in fact seem a little firmer at the 
end of the week. Such buying as is be- 
ing done calls for single cars, with no 
future bookings reported. Shipping in- 
structions, however, continue good on old 
contracts. Quotations, Indianapolis, Feb. 
25: white $6@6.25 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.50@6, and dark $4@4.50. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of rye flour showed 
a slight improvement last week, and 
prices were higher for the entire range. 
Most of the business was with small bak- 
ers. Quotations, Feb. 25: pure white 
$6.50@6.75 bbl, medium $5.75@6 and 
dark $4.25@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in fair de- 
mand, and again firmer under light of- 
ferings. Quotations, Feb. 25, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, $6.80@7.10 bbl for white, 
$6.25@6.50 for medium and $5.75@6 for 
dark. 

Baltimore—Rye flour was firm but in 
limited demand last week. Quotations, 
Feb. 25, in 98-lb cottons: pure top white 
patent, $6.50@6.75 bbl; straight, S$6@ 
6.25; dark, $4.50@4.75. 

Buffalo—There was not a very active 
demand for rye flour last week. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 25, 98-lb cottons, sacked. 
f.o.b., mills: white, $7.10@7.20 bbl; dark, 
$5.75@5.85. 
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1.C. C. DECISION REGARDING 
NORTH DAKOTA MILL’S PLEA 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has rendered a 
decision sustaining in part and dismiss- 
ing in part the complaint of the State 
Mill & Elevator against the Northern 
Pacific Railway. 

The complaint was of transit charges 
on grain moving from East Grand 
Forks, Minn., to the terminal at Grand 
Forks, where the State Mill & Elevator 
is located. 

The Commission fixed 3.5¢c per 100 lbs 
as the maximum charge which can be 
made for this service. The former maxi- 
mum was 5c. The Commission directed 
that the railroad establish transit serv- 
ice at the North Dakota terminal for 
grain products when destined for Minne- 
apolis or Duluth, and related points, and 
points west of Fargo, at the single fac- 
tor through rates applying to traffic from 
East Grand Forks to the final destina- 
tion, plus the same transit charge, 1.5c, 
applied to grain from points north of 
Grand Forks moved through the terminal. 

It was set out that under the arrange- 
ments complained of the charge for 
transporting grain from East Grand 
Forks to Chicago through the North Da- 
kota terminal was 34.5c, compared with 
29.5¢ on direct movement through eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis. “The rate from 
both Grand Forks and East Grand Forks 
to Minneapolis is 16.5c, and the rate be- 
yond to Chicago is 13c,” says the ma- 
jority findings of the Commission. “With 
the addition of the 5c local rate to the 
terminal, naturally little if any of the 
traffic moved that way.” On the ground 
that the movement to the terminal is a 
part of the through movement, a rear- 
rangement which will offset the differen- 
tial was ordered. 

Commissioner McManamy concurred in 
what was done, but held in a separate 
opinion that more should have been done 
for the North Dakota terminal. He holds 
that the movement between the two points 
should be classed as a purely intrater- 
minal switching operation. He said that 
there should be a switching charge of not 
more than $6.50 a car on grain traffic 
from the yards at East Grand Forks to 
the North Dakota terminal across the 
river, instead of a charge approximating 
$28 a car fixed by the Commission. 

ow mw? 
FORREST A. BROWN PROMOTED 

Minneapotis, Minn.—G. H. MacRae, 
general passenger agent of the Omaha 
railway, resigned last week after 41 years 
of active service, being succeeded by his 
assistant, E. L. Pardee, St. Paul. For- 
rest A. Brown, who has been general 
agent in the Minneapolis passenger de- 
partment, and head of the passenger 
traffic organization of the Omaha and 
North Western roads, has taken over the 
position formerly held by Mr. Pardee. 
Mr. Brown is well and favorably known 
in milling circles in the Northwest. 

io 2 2) 


I. C. C. BEGINS TAKING OF 
EXPORT RATE TESTIMONY 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which has been hear- 
ing testimony on domestic rates during 
recent weeks at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Feb. 23 started taking testi- 
mony regarding the export rate situation. 
The railroads are not asking for any 
changes in export rates, but want to con- 
tinue the present basis in a general way. 

The commissioners asked those present 
to state what they would seek, and J. 
Brown, representing the Chicago Board 
of Trade, said that group would ask for 
a reduction in export rates from this 
market. Hubert J. Horan, president of 
the Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia, was on the stand for some time, 
and said that body would ask for a re- 
duction of 5c per 100 Ibs to Philadelphia 
from Buffalo. He added that most of 
the grain for export from the Southwest 
was moving through the gulf ports, and 
that rates should be reduced so that it 
also could move through Philadelphia. 
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R. V. Craig, representing Buffalo corn 
millers, declared that they would ask for 
a reduction from Buffalo and other Lake 
Erie ports to the Atlantic. 

W. R. Scott, of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, was another witness, and asked 
for equalization of freight rates on grain 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Colorado. The 
revamping of rates, the Commission was 
told, in the grain belt state, should be 
made with the view of giving shippers 
an opportunity to ship to gulf ports if 
desired. Mr. Scott declared that a wide 
difference in rates between southern 
Kansas and Oklahoma eliminated Kansas 
from export demand, as long as suffi- 
cient grain remained in Oklahoma and 
Texas to satisfy the foreign trade. 

Ow? 
TESTIFY AT HEARING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—E. H. Hogueland, 
commerce counsel for the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, G. G. Moffitt, traffic 
manager of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, F. A. Leffingwell, Dallas, and 
E. A. Byars, Fort Worth, representa- 
tives of Texas millers, and J. J. Hart- 
nett, traffic manager of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., are in Chicago this week giving 
testimony at the export meetings of the 
general grain rate investigation. 
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GOVERNMENT GOES OUT OF 
PACIFIC COAST SHIPPING 


Seatrte, Wasu.—The United States 
Shipping Board has sold its three cargo 
lines engaged in the transpacific trade. 

The seven freight carriers of the Amer- 
ican-Oriental Mail Line, Seattle, were 
sold to a corporation, to be known as 
the Tacoma-Oriental Steamship Co., for 
$696,906. Eleven ships of the Oregon- 
Oriental Line, operating from Portland 
to the Orient, were sold to a corporation 
headed by K. D. Dawson, of Portland, 
vice president of the Columbia Pacific 
Shipping Co., for $1,065,000. The 21 
ships of the American-Australia Orient 
Line, which operated from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles to Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, China and 
Japan, were sold to a corporation owned 
by the Matson Navigation Co. and the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. for 
$1,981,755, the new company to be known 
as the Oceanic & Oriental Navigation 
Co. The Matson company will handle 
the traffic end of the Australian and New 
Zealand service, and the American-Ha- 
waiian that of the Orient and Pacific 
service. 

Six months’ notice is required if the 
new owners of the lines contemplate 
abandonment or curtailment of the serv- 
ice, and operation over prescribed routes 
must be maintained for five years. The 
contracts of sale carry provisions for 
complete interchange of ports after the 
monthly and semimonthly sailings from 
Pacific Coast and Orient ports have been 
made. 

OO? 
BRAZIL RATES RAISED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—In an effort to get 
all southwestern mills shipping flour to 
the eastern coast of South America to 
ship exclusively by conference lines, the 
Gulf Conference has raised the rates on 
flour to Brazil $2 ton. However, by 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ARRY FENN, illustrator and 

water color artist, whose paint- 
ing, “The Mills of the Tiber,” ap- 
pears on the cover of this week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
during his life traveled to many 
corners of the world seeking themes 
for his brush. A mill that would 
float on the Tiber was designed by 
Belisarius, and this type was the 
forerunner of the boat mills of 
Venice and the floating mills of the 
Seine. Mills of this sort still may 
be found in Asiatic Turkey. The 
origin of the floating mill occurred 
in Rome, in 536 A. D., during a 
siege by the Goths, who cut off the 
city’s water supply—thus again 
demonstrating the dictum that ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention. 




















signing a contract to ship all of their 
business on the eastern coast of South 
America by conference lines, shippers 
may enjoy the old rate. The change be- 
comes effective March 1. 


(2. 2 2) 
BAKERS’ SUPPLY CO. OPENS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Announcement has 
been made of the opening for business of 
the Bakers’ Supply Co., 42-44 South 
Tenth and One-half Street, Terre Haute, 
Ind. This is the first company of its 
kind ever established in that city. W. G. 
Himmelbauer is head of the organization. 





FLAXSEED **s, PRODUCTS | 


OTE ON ee ED SL OO Se 





Minneapolis.—Crushers report some 
demand for linseed meal, although this is 
not particularly heavy. The market re- 
mains fairly firm. Shipping directions 
are reported as fair. Meal is priced at 
$48.25@48.50 ton. The export market is 
fairly active, with cake for March ship- 
ment offered at $47 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ———Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
$2.22% 2.14% 2.25% 2.18% 2.21 

Holiday 
17% 2.14% 2.25% 2.18% 
22% 2.14% 2.25% 2 
215% 2.13% 2.24% 2.17% 2.19% 
+. 2.22% 2.14% 2.25% 2.18% 2.19% 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Feb. 25, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 27. 


to 


20% 
2.20% 


ots tone & ro 
2 OT me co OS et 


te te te to 
an 
oo 
> 
Fe; 
S bo BS tO 





Minneapolis .. 10,920 7,057 7,014 1,676 
eee 7,215 6,749 7,544 5,023 
Petals ..00 18,135 13,806 14,555 6,699 


Duluth.—Trade in May flaxseed dwin- 
dled to practically a local affair last 
week, and it looked very much as if 
expectations for a broader movement 
would be delayed in materializing. Fluc- 
tuations covered just 1%,¢ for May to 
2¥%,c on July, and at the close, on Feb. 
25, the two had narrowed down to a 2c 
spread in favor of the distant delivery. 
Net gain for May stood 4c and July 
¥,c. Cash continues quiet, due to scanty 
receipts and offerings. Choice supply 
scarce, with a further lc advance in the 
crushing quality, bringing the outside 
premium to 9c over May. Elevators take 
ordinary and heavy dockage cars. 


Chicago.—A tight situation exists in 
linseed meal. Crushers have nothing to 
offer, and are said to be behind on deliv- 
eries. Jobbers say a fairly active de- 
mand prevails at present. It was quoted, 
Feb. 25, at $50@50.50 ton, Chicago. 

W innipeg.—Linseed cake and meal are 
selling readily, and manufacturers have 
little opportunity to accumulate stocks. 
Local sales are heavy, and large volumes 
of meal still are finding their way to the 
United States. Most western mills could 
dispose of more than their output. Prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 25: 
linseed oil cake, in bags, $46 ton, and 
meal $48. Flaxseed continues to be neg- 
lected by both Canadian and United 
States crushing interests, and prices have 
reacted in sympathy with other grains, 
closing, Feb. 25, at $1.837%, bu, basis in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—The tone of the linseed 
meal market is slow and demand spotty. 
As a result, last week the top limits de- 
clined 50c. It still remains higher than a 
year ago. Quotation, Feb. 25, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $51@51.50 ton. 

Kansas City.—Linseed meal is un- 
changed from the previous week. Quo- 
tation, Feb. 25, basis Kansas City, $53.30 
ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of linseed meal were 
only fair last week, with offerings mod- 
erate. The forecast of higher prices was 
verified. However, on Feb. 25, a quota- 
tion of $53.20 ton was made. 

Buff alo.—Demand for linseed meal was 
firm at the advance last week. Mills 
are reported completely out of the mar- 
ket until April. On Feb. 25, 34 per 
cent was quoted at $51.50 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal prices did not 
change last week. Quotation, Feb. 25, 
$49.50 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
mill points. 
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TRADEMARKS 





The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Feb. 21, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 

CRESTONE; Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo., doing business as Monte 
Vista Flour Mills, Monte Vista, Colo; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since Nov. 1, 1906. 

EL ORGULLO DE TEXAS and star de- 
sign; Collin County Mill & Elevator Co., 
McKinney, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since May 1, 1926. 

FLOR DE McKINNEY and sweet pea 
design; Collin County Mill & Elevator Co., 
McKinney, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since May 1, 1926. 

LUXOR; Holt & Co., Inc., 
as Century Milling Co., New York; corn 
meal. Use claimed since January, 1927. 

PANAY and design depicting Egyptian 
girl; Panay Horizontal Show Jar Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis; flour (rye, buckwheat, graham, 
wheat and whole wheat), cookies and crack- 
ers. Use claimed since July 15, 1924. 

ROSE-MILL; Rosedale Milling Co., Rose- 
dale, Kansas City, Kansas; wheat flour and 
pancake flour. Use claimed since April 2, 
1927. 

PERCIVALL’'S WHOLE WHBAT 
HEALTH FLOUR and mill scene; Hugh L. 
Percivall, doing business as Percivall Mill- 
ing Co., Petersburg, Va; whole wheat flour. 
Use claimed since July 1, 1925. 


Bakery Products 


BABY PULLMAN and design; Ronald 
Hilton Martin, doing business as Martin 
Baking Co., Lubbock, Texas; bread. Use 
claimed since May 19, 1927. 

LINDY CAKE and design; William S. 
Schmitt, doing business as Schmitt’s Bakery, 
Kenosha, Wis; cake. Use claimed since 
Oct. 1, 1927. 

LEILV EIRIKSSON; Christianssands Damp- 
bageri A/S, Christianssands, Norway; bread, 


doing business 


cakes, crackers, biscuits and cookies. Use 
claimed since 1926. 
PASTRY PETS; Hutchison Baking Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa; pastry, including pies and 
cakes. Use claimed since Nov. 29, 1927. 
THE LETTER E and a shield and crown 


design; Elite Catering Co., Los Angeles, Cal; 
cake, bread, crackers, alimentary pastes, etc. 
Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1917, 
Stock Feed 
CONDENS-O-LAC; Champlain Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md; poultry food. 


Use claimed since Aug. 1, 1927 


MINERALIZED RED COMB and two 
concentric circles; Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill; poultry feed. Use claimed since 
April 1, 1926. 

‘2 2 2) 
Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 


mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 








of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
r From 
Halifax- 
St. John tNew 
To— tNew York Mch. Orleans 
pi eee *27.00 31.00 tt27.00 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 22.00 **23.00 
. , . , PREPRESS 23.00 coee %928.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
eee 24.00 30.00 27.00 
BOTMON cccccvcceces 30.00 32.00 37.00 
Bordeaux .......+++ 40.00 cose 30.00 
EPOMOM ce cccccvccces *25.00 eoee %9%23.00 
OERGL co ccccecdeces 24.00 22.00 27.00 
GROG cccccccccese 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 37.00 
CE Wh eeeteuseeeee *24.00 34.00 tt27.00 
DORENG cccccvccccce *30.00 32.00 45.00 
errr ere 24.00 24.00 27.00 
ee cose Se 24.00 27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 ‘ 45.00 
Gibraltar .......... ° coos cece 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 25.00 
Gothenburg 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg .. 22.00 **23.00 
Havre ..... oce 30.00 
Helsingfors 32.00 45.00 
MEE secccncecccceose 23.00 tt27.00 
BITE boc cccccccenes 23.00 +27.00 
Liverpool 20.00 25.00 
LORGOR ccccccccccce 20.00 25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 29.00 +427.00 
BEREEMO seccccveccvs 33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 125.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 cece 35.0 
Newcastle ...cc.s0- 23.00 23.00 27.00 
Cn eese<e sentences 30.00 30.00 37.00 
PGES oc cccccccccs 30.00 coe 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... 23.00 22.00 **23.90 
Southampton ...... 31.00 265.00 127.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Btettim .nccccsceces *35.00 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... 33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bremen 22c, Cork 60c, Danzig 28@ 
30c, Gibraltar 35c, Hamburg 20@22c, Hel- 
singfors 30c, Stettin 30c. 

+tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

**Effective through April, 1928. 

+ttThrough April, 1928. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 





Alabama 
The Dixie Baking Co. recently was in- 
corporated at Birmingham, and is re- 
ported contemplating a new bakery plant 
in that city. L. G. McClendon, J. P. 
Shafer, Sr., and J. P. Shafer, Jr., are the 
incorporators named. 


Arizona 
J. A. Molina and A. R. De La Mater 
have opened the French Bakery, Yuma. 


Arkansas 
A building is under construction for 
Hiegel & Thessing, Conway, feed dealers. 
Faulk’s Bake Shop, Rison, will occupy 
a new building now under construction. 
G. D. Decell has opened Decell’s Hot 
Shop, El Dorado. 


California 

Martin Sandretto has purchased the 
Blue and Gold Bakery, Ajo, from Adam 
Schott. 

A bakery is included in the new mar- 
ket of William Kring opened at 237 
Baker Avenue, Bell. 

R. J. Reynolds and E. D. Williamson 
have opened a bakery at 632 East Broad- 
way, Glendale. 

C. M. Wright has opened a bakery at 
Hilmar. 

Jessie J. Abraham has taken out per- 
mit for a $1,600 addition to the bakery 
at 4011 West Tenth Street, Los Angeles. 

H. O. Crymble has purchased the Leck- 
liter Pastry Shop, Los Gatos, from W. E. 
Lumbard. 

A. Toerink and M, J. Langford have 
opened a bakery on Honolulu Avenue, 
Montrose. 

Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Reinert have 
purchased the Newport Bakery, Ocean 
Beach. 

H. E. Woolner has opened offices in 
San Francisco, and will conduct a grain 
and feed business. 

G. Silva, of Escondido, will open an 
electric bakery at Vista. 

The new $45,000 bakery of the F. C. 
Kramer Co., 1800 East Eighty-third 
Street, Watts, has been opened. 

The new bakery at 224 East Philadel- 
phia, Whittier, has been named _ the 
Mother Goose. 

Thompson’ Bros. Bakery, 2210% 
Brooklyn Avenue, Los Angeles, is to add 
a $40,000 unit. 

J. A. Corbett, former general manager 
of the Los Angeles branch of the Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co., has sailed for Hono- 
lulu, where he will assume the general 
managership of Love’s Biscuit & Bread 
Co. of Hawaii. Mr. Corbett has been 
with the Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. since 
1912, having started at the Seattle plant. 
In 1916 he was transferred to Los An- 
geles. He is succeeded by A. J. Bale, 
a vice president of the concern. 

The Warsaw Bakery, 2110 Brooklyn 
Avenue, Los Angeles, is constructing a 
$70,000 wholesale plant at the corner of 
St. Louis Street and Brooklyn Avenue. 
Louis Felhandler is owner. 

S. Stombrys has purchased the Gail 
Bakery, 629 Courtland Avenue, San 
Francisco. 

John J. Cowin has purchased the bak- 
ery of B. Accinelli, 7307 East Fourteenth 
Street, Oakland. 

M. G. Doebler has opened the Home 
Bakery, 3470 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs. Ida Holland has opened the El 
Cerrito (Cal.) Pie and Cake Shop. 

The St. Paul’s Bakery, 1610 Church 
Street, San Francisco, is now under the 
management of Gaffey & Mettler. 

F. Wolpert, Oroville, has sold his bak- 
ery to H. S. Ovits. 

E. Banducci has opened a feed busi- 
ness at 616 Sutter Street, Richmond. 

G. Rossi and C, Delea have purchased 
the Alexandria Bakery, 4141 Eighteenth 
Street, San Francisco. 

At a cost of $50,000, an addition to 
the wholesale plant of the Union Maid 
Bakery, 910 Temple Street, Los Angeles, 
has been planned, and work is scheduled 
to start soon. It will contain five new 
brick ovens. 


Colorado 
Frances, Robinson has opened a bakery 
at Grand Junction. 


Connecticut 

The Consumers’ Baking Co., Beech- 
wood Avenue, Bridgeport, has filled a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

The New England Bakery, 92 Truman 
Street, New London, owned by Fritz 
Vogt, recently suffered $5,000 damage by 
fire. 


Florida 
C. G. Inlow, East Bakery, Canal Point, 
will build a baking plant there. 
L, J. Papy has purchased the Farnam 
Bakery, Moore Haven. 


Georgia 

Peter R. Nugent, Savannah, proprietor 
of Nugent’s Bakery, recently purchased 
a three-story building on Bryan Street, 
and later will install equipment and use 
it as an additional unit to his present 
plant. 

The store of the Cash Feed & Grocery 
Co., 805 Marietta Street, Atlanta, suf- 
fered a loss of several thousand dollars 
last week when fire destroyed the com- 
pany’s warehouse. The business is owned 
by T. B. Martin. 

A building occupied by the Davis 
Bakery and other concerns at Gaines- 
ville was recently burned, the Davis loss 
amounting to several thousand dollars, 
including machinery, equipment, etc. The 
company plans to reopen in another loca- 
tion. 

Idaho 

Ross Pederson will open a_ bakery 
at Nampa. 

Mrs. Woodson Moore has purchased 
the Home Bakery, Cottonwood, from Mr. 
Nichols. 

The bakery of Seb Hodrus, Mullan, 
will be known as the Home Electric Bak- 
ery. 

Ross Pederson will open a bakery on 
First Street, near Thirteenth Avenue, 
Nampa. 

Frank Walters, who originally estab- 
lished the business, has repurchased the 
City Bakery, Payette, from E. G. North. 

J. P. Shea will open a bakery at Elk 
River. 

Illinois 

R. H. Boyd, Newport, Ind., will move 
his bakery to Chrisman. 

EK. E. Lamprecht, Eden, will install a 
feed mill. 

Gottrick Bros., Knoxville, will double 
the size of their feed warehouse. 

The Maquon (Ill.) Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. will erect a feed warehouse. 

The Paw Paw (IIll.) Co-Operative 
Grain Co. will install a feed mill in its 
elevator. 

The Seaton (Ill.) Farmers’ Grain Co. 
will install a feed mill. 

William Jauch has purchased the Sher- 
er Bakery, Toluca. 

The Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, has taken title for an undis- 
closed purchaser of the Homes Bakery, 
1317-19 East Sixty-third Street, Chicago. 

Henry Volke has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Prophetstown, from J. M. Con- 
nett. 

Indiana 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Banner Baking Co., Oak- 
land. The corporation has an initial cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. Incorporators are 
John W. Merrell, Marion Hunt and 
Christenia Hunt. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Food Shoppe, Inc., Terre 
Haute. The corporation has an initial 
capital stock of $10,000; incorporators, 
Dorel L., Donald E. and Margaretta P. 
Beal. 

O. C. Fosnight has purchased the Ridge 
Bakery, New Castle. 

Charles Read has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Oakland City (Ind.) Bak- 
ery. 

Henry Priest has purchased the Bake- 
Rite Bakery, Rockville, from B. T. Clear- 
waters & Co. 


lowa 
H. L. Nederman has opened a flour, 
feed and seed store at Knoxville. 
The McBride Bakery has opened at 
Belmond. 
The Farmers’ Mutual Co-operative 
Association, Orange City, has acquired 


* 


an elevator from which it is conducting 
its grain and feed business. The com- 
pany’s plant burned last fall. 

D. J. Olson, Bancroft, has gone out 
of the bakery business. 

R. D. Kauffman has purchased the 
Bradley Bakery, Perry. 

K. M. McKibban will open a bakery at 
Wellman. 

Kansas 

A. E. Liljestrom and K. Raney have 

opened a bakery at Bushton. 


Kentucky 
The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Franklin, 
has installed a feed mill. 


Louisiana 
Henry Morel has opened a bakery on 
Richey Street, New Roads. 
J. W. Moreau has purchased the Winn- 
field (La.) Bakery from C. G. McManus. 


Maine 
Tingley’s Bakery, Houlton, will move 
to different quarters, and install new 
equipment. 
Maryland 


The American Stores Co., operating re- 
tail groceries and bakeries in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
New York, has erected at Baltimore a 
five-story and basement modern fireproof 
concrete warehouse, containing 75,000 
square feet of floor space. 

It is reported that the Baltimore 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Baltimore, an 
association of several hundred retail gro- 
cers doing business on the co-operative 
plan, has leased for a term of years a 
property on Granby Street which it will 
occupy in conjunction with its present 
quarters in May. 


Massachusetts 


The New York Model Bakery Co., 
Lynn, has been incorporated for $50,000 
by Morris Friedman, Joseph Friedman 
and Elizabeth M. Carlton. 

Michigan 

The Davis Coal & Feed Co., Coldwater, 
has installed a feed mill. 

Peter Hirn, senior member of the firm 
of Hirn & Gleich, bakers, Escanaba, 
died Jan. 27. 

Minnesota 


Raschke & York have opened a bakery 
at Mahnomen. 

A. H. Kanstrup has opened a bakery 
at Herman. 

The Dunlap Bakery, Stillwater, has 
gone out of business. 

E. L. Dunfee has joined with Harry 
Schow and R. C. Alderson in incorporat- 
ing the Austin (Minn.) Baking Co. The 
firm recently moved to new and larger 
quarters on East Water Street. 

Bert Hart has purchased the Ganter 
Bakery, Bemidji. 

William Kopechka & Son have pur- 
chased the elevator and feed mill of Her- 
man Grimme, Welcome. 

O. Jensen has sold the Vienna Bakery, 
Austin, to Henry Shatek and Carl 
Thompson. 

Mississippi 

J. K. Bailey, who has operated a bak- 
ery in Idaho for 15 years, has purchased 
the Bailey Bakery, Brookhaven, formerly 
operated by his father, the late M. M. 
Bailey. 

New York 

W. G. Ackerman has purchased the site 
of the mill of the Fort Orange Feed 
Stores, Inc., Altamont, and will rebuild 
the property at once, to do a business 
similar to that previously conducted. 
The mill burned last December. 

Josephine K. Machin has purchased the 
three-story building at 420-22 East For- 
ty-eighth Street, New York, and will re- 
model it for baking purposes. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Electrik-Maid 
Bake Shop, Inc., has been incorporated 
for $25,000. The stockholders are Leon 
H. Miller, 190 Cleveland Avenue, Aaron 
Nathan and Emil Adler. 

Stephen Marwokski has opened Steve’s 
Bakery, 514 Delaware Avenue, Kingston. 

The Foerster Bakers, Inc., 207 North 
Washington Avenue, Bergenfield, is plan- 
ning a three-story and basement bakery 


building on South Washington and Rut- 
land Avenues, to cost about $150,000. 

Joseph Anteloro, 122 Franklin Avenue, 
West Orange, will erect a dwelling and 
bakery to cost about $25,000. 

Van Kampen & Walker, 317 Hudson 
Street, Hoboken, will open a pastry shop 
at 513 Washington Street. 

The General Cash Store, Sidney, has 
opened a bakery department under man- 
agement of Mr. Osterhoudt, formerly of 
Kingston. , 

Berndt’s Quality Bakery will open a 
branch at 275 New York Avenue, Union 
City. It is also in business at 1788 New 
York Avenue. 

The Downyflake Doughnut Shop has 
been opened at 153 East Front Street, 
Plainfield. 

The following bakeries changed owner- 
ship lately: Emil Weisenbacher sold to 
Adam Seibel, 11 Westfield Avenue, Ro- 
selle Park; Emil Fausak to Hermann 
Jordan, 601 First Street, Hoboken; Ernst 
Mueller to Hermann Knoerer, 110 Eliza- 
beth Avenue, Newark; Gottlob Gohl to 
T. H. Baum, 850 Jackson Avenue, Jer- 
sey City; Hermann Glatzel to Bruno 
Foerster, 613 Orange Street, Newark; 
Frederick Engel to Carl Grutzkuhn, 373 
Center Street, Nutley; Grotheer & Hog- 
refee to Frederick Engel, 456 Clinton 
Avenue, Newark. 

Joseph Spisak, 546 Grove 
Irvington, has opened a bakery. 

Brandes, Inc., care Fred Brandes, 
New Milford, baking business, has been 
incorporated, with $125,000 capital stock. 

The Burnside Food Co. has opened at 
179 East Burnside Avenue, New York. 

Sturza & Silverman will open a bakery 
and grocery at 631 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York. 

The Gotham Cake Corporation has 
purchased a modern two-story brick 
building containing 17,000 square feet of 
floor space at Webster Avenue and 
Boulevard, Long Island City. 

The Yorktown Bakery & Lunch Room, 
Inc., 901 Third Avenue, is reported to 
have filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

William A. McMartin & Sons’ bakery, 
Plattsburg, has been damaged $25,000 
by fire. 

The Public Health Baking Co. will 
open at 1417 Coney Island Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Krigel Bros. will open a bakery at 
645 Sheffield Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Louis Merians will open a bakery at 
1240 Spoffard Avenue, New York. 

Herman Movodvor soon will open a 
bakery at 3109 Bainbridge Avenue, New 
York. 

The Jamaica Sunlight Bakery, Ja- 
maica, is reported to have discontinued 
business. 

D. Garolfalo has opened a bakery at 
204 Irving Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Barnard Bake Shops, Inc., Corn- 
ing, plans to open a shop in Hornell. 

The Perfection Bake Shop, Water- 
town, has installed additional machinery. 

The Hollis Court Bakery will open 
shortly at 210-23 Jamaica Avenue, Bell- 
aire. . 

W. Katz will soon open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 2757 Pitkin Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

, or Sons, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, soon will open another branch 
at 190-11 Jamaica Avenue, Hollis, L. I. 

Stonson & Co. will open a cake and 
pastry bakery at 7306 Roosevelt Avenue, 
Jackson Heights, L. I. 

Frank Olezza, 936 East Two Hundred 
and Thirty-third Street, New York, will 
open a branch bakery at 330 East One 
Hundred and Eighty-eighth Street. 

Morris Moses, 53 East Mount Eden 
Avenue, Bronx, has sold his bakery to 
H. Horowitz. 

Joseph Gelband, 1694 Bathgate Ave- 
nue, Bronx, has sold his bakery to 5S. 
Stern. 

Golden & Rothenberg, 3415 Jerome 
Avenue, Bronx, sold their bakery to M. 
Granowitz. 

M. Klein, 1020 DeKalb Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, sold his bakery to S. Zwang. 

J. Rosenblum, formerly of 886 DeKalb 
Avenue, Brooklyn, will open a bakery 
at 939 DeKalb. 


Street, 
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February 29, 1928 


WHOLESALERS DISCUSS 
PROBLEMS AT MEETING 


First National Conference Was Held in 
Chamb. of C ce Building at 
Washington Last Week 


Wholesalers owe the duty to retailers 
to supply adequate and proper stocks; 
they owe the duty to growers, producers 
and converters to facilitate the movement 
of stocks produced, when these stocks are 
suited to the needs of the public. Pro- 
ducers and retailers have reciprocal re- 
sponsibilities. All operations should be 
conducted by producer, wholesaler and 
retailer in a spirit of mutuality in serv- 
ice, and without harmful or unnecessarily 
hazardous elements. 

This was the sense of a resolution 
adopted at the first national wholesalers’ 
conference, held in Washington recently 
in the auditorium of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. W.'M. 
G. Howse, president of the Johnston- 
Larimer Dry Goods Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and a director of the national cham- 
ber, acted as chairman of the meetings, 
which were attended by some of the lead- 
ing wholesalers of the country. 

Representatives came from the flour 
and feed trade, groceries and hardware, 
the automotive industry, coal and elec- 
trical industry, drugs and dry goods, 
paints and lumber, carpets and rugs, tex- 
tile and clothing, seeds, shoes and leath- 
er, paper and stationery, radio and to- 
bacco. 

At the outset it was pointed out that 
the important problem of the conference 
was to study wholesaling without regard 
to any particular type of merchandise, 
for the purpose of discovering the busi- 
ness principles involved as a whole for 
the industry and for arriving at the 
problems that affect wholesaling gen- 
erally, with a view of achieving more 
economical distribution of the country’s 
merchandise, based on new _ business 
methods in important branches of the 
trade. 

The object of the conference was, 
therefore, to exchange facts and to con- 
sider the current needs and problems in 
the wholesale field, to formulate princi- 
ples for investigation by ascertaining the 
present status of wholesaling and the 
various services performed in different 
trades, the place of wholesaling in dis- 
tribution and its relation to industry as 
a whole. The chief topics of discussion 
centered about wholesale functions and 
services, economic factors affecting 
wholesaling, business analyses and finan- 
cial aspects. 

By outlining current conditions in 
their respective fields and describing the 
methods now being worked out, the con- 
ference arrived at a common basis of 
mutual understanding for all wholesal- 
ers, covering, among other things, style 
changes and group buying, profitable 
trading areas and the economic minimum 
of profitable orders. The great variety 
of methods in use in different trade 
groups made a complete exchange of 
information by wholesalers in all trades 
desirable in order to arrive at a true 
picture of wholesaling. 

It was demonstrated that a great part 
of the country’s merchandise continues to 
flow through wholesale channels, and the 
remarkable growth of the automotive 
and radio wholesaling industry was 
pointed out as a typical example. Even 
in other industries nearly 60 per cent of 
the country’s population was found in 
tural sections and in towns of 10,000 and 
less, where retailers must continue to 
buy from wholesalers. 

Judge Edwin B. Parker, chairman of 
the board of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, made the address 
of welcome. 

“Your problems,” he said, “are com- 
plicated by the kaleidoscopic changes in 
methods of production and transporta- 
tion. No healthy business can be static. 
When it ceases to adapt its activities to 
shifting conditions, it falls out of step 
with the march of progress. Obviously, 
the first step to be taken by wholesalers 
in solving their own problems is to clear- 
ly define them. Clear definition tends 
to indicate the solution. No business en- 
terprise can be safely conducted in its 
own or the public interest on guesses or 
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on inaccurate information. It will fall 
short in the duty which it owes to itself 
and to the public if it does not constant- 
ly improve the service it renders in quan- 
tity, quality and in costs. In order to 
accomplish this it must have such accu- 
rate knowledge of its costs through sci- 
entific cost accounting, through scientific 
sales accounting, and other uniform 
methods of business practice, that it can 
know whether or not it is receiving a 
proper return for its service. To insure 
lasting success, economic illiteracy must 
be supplanted by accurate knowledge of 
facts bearing both directly and remotely 
on the operation affected. ‘ 

“For many years the wholesaler has 
been the established intermediary for the 
supply to the retailer of most manufac- 
tured products. The changes of recent 
years have, to some extent, disturbed the 
channels of distribution. These changes 
are paralleled by many other changes in 
our national life—chamges in the ar- 
rangement, the location and the centers 
of population; changes in the methods 
of production and transportation—and 
these changes have inevitably affected 
the course of wholesaling.” 

i. 2 2) 


NOVADEL NET INCOME FOR 
1927 TOTALED $327,681 


A net income of $327,681 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1927, after taxes and 
charges, has been reported by the Nova- 
del Process Corporation, Buffalo. The 
previous statement of the company was 
for the seven months ended Dec. 31, 1926, 
and showed a net income of $200,733. 

The income account showed operating 
income to have been $626,733; selling and 
administrative expenses, $136,707 ; depre- 
ciation on patents, $91,658; other ex- 
penses, $13,992; operating income, $384,- 
877; other income, $16,384; total income, 
$400,761; federal and state taxes, $73,- 
080; net income, $327,681. 


Earned surplus on Dec. 31 totaled 
$207,457, compared with $63,234 the year 
before. Current assets showed a sub- 
stantial increase, with that item totaling 
$567,173 on Dec. 31, against $366,936 the 
year before. Current liabilities increased 
from $60,068 to $122,656. 

The balance sheet compares as follows: 














ASSETS 

As of Dec. 31— 1927 1926 
Fixed assets less depre- 

GERRI 046 ces diceceee $59,686 $47,620 
PAtORts .ccccvecccssceses 962,370 1,046,528 
Deferred charges ...... 4,623 3,646 
Other assets ..........+. 1,357 12,500 

Current assets— 

GOO ccccecceseccevecse 36,074 50,940 
Accounts receivable .... 25,363 51,450 
Investments .......+e8. 49,0856 49,114 
Novadel preferred ..... 170,432 85,114 
Inventories ......esee0- 286,218 130,318 

Total current assets.. $567,173 $366,936 

Total assets .......... $1,595,210 $1,477,229 

LIABILITIES 
*Capital stock ......... $733,250 $750,000 
Paid in surplus ......-- 631,845 603,927 
Earned surplus ........ 207,457 63,234 

Current liabilities— 

Accounts payable ...... 59,957 16,383 
Taxes and other reserves 62,701 43,686 

Total current liabili- 

CRON co cccceccseseceecs $122,656 $60,068 

Total liabilities ...... $1,595,210 $1,477,229 


*Represented by 46,650 shares of preferred 
and 100,000 shares of common in 1927, and 
50,000 shares of preferred and 100,000 shares 
of common in 1926. 
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HANDLING BREAD WITH FORKS 


ME-zourne, Victor1a.—The minister of 
health in Victoria is determined that the 
utmost cleanliness must be observed in 
the handling of bread. It is not pro- 
posed to make the wrapping of bread 
compulsory at present, but carters are 
to use forks in transferring the bread 
from the carts to their delivery baskets, 
which are to be protected with washable 
canvas covers. Further, all persons who 
handle foodstuffs must wear overalls. 
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- What the Wholesaler Can Do to Survive 


Abstract of an address by O. H. Cheney, vice president American Exchange Irving 
Trust Co., New York, delivered before the National Wholesale Conference held 
recently under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE question is not whether the whole- 

saler adds to the cost of distribu- 

tion; of course he does, because dis- 
tribution must cost something. The real 
question is, Does the wholesaler add too 
much to the cost of distribution? 

The real problem is not whether the 
wholesaler is necessary or unnecessary, 
but what functions in distribution are 
necessary. When that is decided, we can 
begin to determine who is to perform 
those functions—and how. 

When the factory has finished its job, 
there is a quantity of goods at a certain 
place. Before these goods can be of 
any use, they must be in the hands of 
consumers in small quantities, and in 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of 
places. That is the fundamental fact of 
distribution which no amount of legis- 
lative oratory, trade association resolu- 
tions or statistical magic can wipe out. 
The shipment of small units of goods to 
a great number of consuming points is 
uneconomical—the preparation for ship- 
ment, the selling and the shipping costs 
so much on a small unit that the cost of 
distribution is too high for the value of 
the goods. That is the fundamental fal- 
lacy of “direct-from-factory-to-you” in a 
large proportion of cases. 

In distribution, the goods must be sold; 
they must be split up into manageable 
quantities for each territory; they must 
be of the right type to fill the prevailing 
demand; they must be stored until they 
are bought and removed; they must be 
financed. The question is: Who shall per- 
form these functions? Who can perform 
them most economically? 

We could answer this question intelli- 
gently if we could forget for a while his- 
tory, economics and the huge volume 
of argument with which the subject has 
been clouded. Let us forget the words 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer. Let 
us try to see these functions of distribu- 
tion abstractly, without prejudice, with- 
out personal interest. And if we con- 
centrate on the idea for one minute, we 


shall come to the startling conclusion that 
those who perform these functions most 
economically are those who perform them 
most economically. That is really a revo- 
lutionary idea. 

It means that a concern can perform 
these functions most economically re- 
gardless of what it calls itself—if it is 
efficiently conducted, if it performs its 
functions conscientiously, carefully con- 
trols costs and gives a reasonable serv- 
ice for a reasonable return. 

What is a wholesaler? To whom is the 
wholesaler’s first duty? Is a wholesaler 
the sales agent of the manufacturer, or 
is he the purchasing agent of the retail- 
er? Or is he a merchant, buying and 
selling for his own profit? 

The wholesaler used to be all of these, 
and in some lines, such as butter and 
eggs, the wholesaler adds a fourth eco- 
nomic function—that of speculator. 
Many wholesalers still are trying to be 
all of these, but some, by pressure of cir- 
cumstances, are tending, or being forced, 
to limit their status. Not that they nec- 
essarily are limiting their services to all 
parties concerned. Some wholesalers are 
becoming more like agents, manufactur- 
ers’ representatives or brokers. Others, 
by means of special plans, from co-opera- 
tive buying to part ownership of stock, 
are definitely becoming retailers’ buying 
departments. Many wholesalers will find 
that the answer to their riddle of exist- 
ence must be in their answer to the ques- 
tion as to whom they are going to serve. 

Whatever the answer, they will con- 
tinue to perform the essential functions 
of wholesalers — buying, warehousing, 
financing and selling. Whatever their 
particular plan for keeping alive may be, 
they will succeed only in so far as they 
perform these functions efficiently. And 
in every one of these four functions, im- 
provement is generally possible because 
so many wholesalers have not yet adapted 
themselves to the multiplicity of trends 
in the new competition. 

Buying grows more difficult every day 
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—and again, in some measure, due to the 
wholesaler’s weakness. The wholesaler 
stands between the manufacturer’s desire 
to limit styles for the sake of quantity 
production and low costs, and the retail- 
er’s desire for many styles, selling nov- 
elty and quick turnover. With the grow- 
ing craze for continuous style changes 
in many lines, both the cause and effect 
of hand-to-mouth buying, the wholesaler 
has again missed an opportunity for 
constructive economic action. It is with- 
in the power of wholesalers in many 
fields to bring together manufacturer and 
retailer on a sensible style program. In 
the case of multiplication of brands, 
which is driving the retailer insane, the 
wholesaler, too, could exert a rational 
influence. Instead of that, in too many 
cases, he is piling up still more trouble 
on the retailer’s shelves. 

As for selling—the invading hordes of 
salesmen of all kinds would indicate 
that there is plenty of selling being done. 
Is there too much? Many wholesalers 
have decided that their only chance for 
survival is in volume—volume at almost 
any cost. They have pushed their logical 
trading boundaries outward to the burst- 
ing point. They have pushed their lines 
into new outlets to compete with their old 
customers. They have encouraged the 
opening of new stores in localities which 
were already adequately served. They 
have even opened their own stores, as 
some New York butter and egg mer- 
chants protested only a few days ago. 

And service? What economic crimes 
have been committed in the name of 
service? Some wholesalers have become 
so weary of demands for service that 
they have stopped all service. Others 
have not only given in to all demands, 
but have practically thrust service down 
the throats of their customers. They 
have loosened credit terms; some have 
encouraged telephone ordering and par- 
cel post delivery. An investigation of 
one wholesale grocer, not unusual, re- 
vealed the fact that nearly half the or- 
ders were for less than $10 and totaled 
less than 15 per cent of the volume, 
while orders under $5 increased from 16 
per cent in 1923 to 22 per cent in 1927. 
Wholesalers are accepting and delivering 
an increasing proportion of orders so 
small that a respectable housewife would 
be ashamed to have her neighbor see 
them in her Saturday market basket. 

The cost of wholesaling cannot be 
eliminated—but it is up to the whole- 
saler to prove, by deeds, that because of 
experiences and his existing facilities and 
his sincere striving for efficiency, he can 
perform the wholesaling functions at a 
lower cost. Many group buyers will 
realize that paper profits do not always 
come true. Many manufacturers are 
learning that to their sorrow—more and 
more will learn that lesson and give up 
their expensive sales forces. Many man- 
ufacturers are learning that they tried 
to become national distributors too soon 
—that they made the wholesalers who 
served them faithfully the victims of a 
mania for nationwide business and big 
splashes of national advertising. 

These economic lessons are painful for 
all, and many are slow to learn. The 
manufacturer and the retailer—and the 
public—must be educated to the eco- 
nomics of wholesaling—if the wholesaler 
is really economical. But the education 
must be more than with words; other- 
wise, the wholesaler is simply building 
himself a pavement of good intentions— 
and you know to where that leads. Let 
me summarize my views: 

First. No method of distribution, 
wholesaling, for instance, is doomed as 
long as it performs its functions eco- 
nomically. 

Second. It is possible for wholesalers 
to perform essential functions economi- 
cally. 

Third. These functions cannot be elim- 
inated entirely under any of the new and 
highly advertised systems of distribution, 
and therefore these systems, if they, are 
really understood, will not prove to be 
better than one including the wholesaler. 

Fourth. An efficient wholesaler, using 
sound methods and giving legitimate 
service, has a surer place in our economic 
system than any inefficient distributor of 
another kind, no matter what short-cut 
system he may use. 
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United States, record production of 

linseed oil, record stocks of oil, and 
the lowest prices for linseed oil since 
1921 feature the last three months of 
1927. While the movement of linseed oil 
into domestic consuming channels was al- 
most equal to the record movement for 
that quarter in 1924, it was much small- 
er than the output, and stocks showed a 
larger increase than in any other quarter. 
Exports of oil again exceeded imports. 
Prices of flaxseed averaged about 9c low- 
er for the quarter than for the same time 
in 1926, largely because of very large 
shipments from Argentina, together with 
prospects of another bumper crop in that 
country. Prices of linseed oil were rela- 
tively weaker than those of flaxseed, but 
the output of linseed meal resulting from 
these heavy crushings moved readily at 
prices materially higher than a year 
earlier, largely because of a smaller sup- 
ply of cottonseed meal and higher prices 
of most feeds this season. 

Stocks of linseed oil on Jan. 1 were 
about 2 per cent larger than the largest 
amount which has moved into domestic 
consuming channels during January- 
March since these records were begun in 
1919, Crushers’ holdings of flaxseed on 
Jan. 1 amounted roughly to 9,180,000 
bus, which is equal to approximately 
three fourths of the largest crushings for 
January-March. Commercial stocks of 
4,247,000 bus flaxseed at the same time 
were about 1,560,000 larger than a year 
ago. Recently these have shown a sea- 
sonal decrease, and stocks of 3,408,000 
bus cn Feb. 4 are 1,124,000 smaller than 
at the same date in 1927. 

About 12,700,000 bus flaxseed were 
crushed during October-December, ac- 
cording to the quarterly report of the 
Bureau of the Census. Over 238,000,000 
Ibs linseed oil were produced, compared 
with 206,000,000 a year ago and 218,000,- 
000 and 212,000,000, respectively, for that 
quarter two and three years ago. Rough- 
ly, 161,100,000 Ibs oil moved into domestic 
consuming channels, against 139,000,000 
for the same time in 1926 and 150,000,000 
and 161,500,000 for these months in 1925 
and 1924. Much of the oil produced, 
however, backed up into stocks, which 
showed an unusually large seasonal in- 
crease of over 76,000,000 lbs to over 193,- 
500,000 on Dec. 31. This figure com- 
pares with 174,000,000 lbs a year ago and 
206,300,000 reported on April 1, 1927. 


R'caitec crushings of flaxseed in the 


LARGER 1927 CROP REFLECTED 


About 19,152,000 bus flaxseed were re- 
ceived at the principal domestic markets, 
September-December, this year, when the 
crop was placed at 26,583,000 bus. This 
is about 6,000,000 more than the compa- 
rable figure for last season, when the har- 
vest was about 7,250,000 bus smaller. 
Arrivals for four weeks in January 
amounted to approximately 779,000 bus, 
against 624,000 for the same time last 
year. These figures suggest that market 
arrivals for the rest of the season may 
be materially larger than the 3,500,000 
bus received February-August, 1927. 

These heavier marketings were reflect- 
ed in part in smaller imports of flaxseed 
for the last four months of 1927, which 
totaled 2,272,000 bus less than the com- 
parable figure, 8,266,000, for that period 
in 1926. About 500,000 bus were received 
from Canada during that time, and im- 
ports of Argentine seed amounted to 
roundly 5,443,000, compared with 6,909,- 
000 a year earlier. 

Prices of flaxseed early in February 
are much the same as a year ago, al- 
though the range is narrower this season. 
No. 1 seed was quoted at $2.13@2.25 bu 
at Minneapolis on Feb. 3, compared with 
$2.17@2.30 a year ago. Prices average 
about 16c higher than early in November, 
but at that time they doubtless were de- 
pressed to some degree by heavy receipts, 
which .taxed the facilities for handling 
seed, as well as by the appearance of 
some damp seed. Offerings of good qual- 
ity seed are finding a ready market at 
present. 
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The Flax Market Situation 
By H. S. Irwin 


Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


About 18,400,000 bus more flaxseed 
were produced this season than last in 
15 countries, which accounted for ap- 
proximately 72 per cent of the estimated 
total production (China excluded) of 
about 142,000,000 bus in 1926-27. The 
1927 crop in the United States and Can- 
ada was about 6,185,000 bus larger than 
the 1926 harvest, while that in Europe, 
outside of Russia, was practically the 
same as that of last season. Production 
in Argentina is forecast at 81,216,000 
bus, or 12,125,000 more than the estimat- 
ed harvest of 1926-27. It is too early to 
judge the outturn in India, but the first 
estimate of flax acreage there is about 6 
per cent under the comparable figure last 
year. In 16 out of 20 years, decreases 
in the first estimates have been followed 
by decreases in the final estimates. Mois- 
ture conditions there have not been par- 
ticularly favorable so far this season. 

Although the Argentine crop is fore- 
cast as the largest on record, the ship- 
ments in 1928 are not likely to equal the 
76,676,000 bus exported in 1927. This 
was approximately 4,000,000 bus in ex- 
cess of the official estimates of the 1926- 
27 crop and the carry-over on Jan. 1, 
1927. The carry-over this year is be- 
lieved to be negligible, and should 7,- 
500,000 bus be required for domestic 
uses a little less than 74,000,000 will be 
available for export and an increase in 
carry-over. 

EUROPEAN IMPORTS 


With increased domestic marketings of 
flaxseed in the United States restricting 
the takings of Argentine seed by that 
country, the shipments of Argentine and 
Indian flaxseed to Europe during the last 
four months of 1927 were practically 
twice as large as for that time in 1926, 
totaling 20,268,000 bus, against 10,782,000 
for those months last season. Shipments 
late in 1926, however, were doubtless re- 
stricted because of the scarcity of vessel 
space, resulting from the British coal 
strike. Shipments of Argentine and In- 
dian flaxseed to Europe continue heavy, 
totaling 8,184,000 bus for the first five 
weeks of 1928, compared with 4,652,000 a 
year ago, while shipments of Argentine 
seed to the United States amount to only 
1,647,000 bus, against 2,364,000 for that 


time in 1927. In view of the large ship- 
ments to Europe, it may be significant 
that those from Argentina “for orders” 
total 4,289,000 bus for the five weeks, 
while the comparable figure a year ago 
was only 1,232,000. 

The increased output of linseed cake, 
which is the more important product of 
flaxseed in Europe, has been readily tak- 
en, partially because of the shortage of 
feed grains there, together with the re- 
duction in the amount of cottonseed 
available from the United States, but 
the increased crushings have resulted in 
some accumulation of linseed oil. 


PRICES LOWER IN EUROPE 


Prices of flaxseed in Argentina are 
higher than a year ago, in spite of the 
record crop in that country. Part of 
the higher level this season may be as- 
cribed to lower ocean freight rates, al- 
though a year ago they had declined ma- 
terially from their higher level early in 
the winter. Flaxseed for March ship- 
ment closed at $1.62, bu at Buenos 
Aires on Feb. 3, compared with $1.5642 
a year ago. Prices of both flaxseed and 
linseed oil in European markets, however, 
are lower than at this time in 1927. 

European demand for the large Argen- 
tine surplus again in prospect this season 
will be the dominant factor in flaxseed 
markets during most of 1928, according 
to the agricultural outlook report of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Unless European consumers 
absorb the surplus readily, the pressure 
of the remaining supplies is likely to be 
reflected, at least in part, in the United 
States when the 1928 crop comes on the 
market. Next season’s flax acreage in 
Argentina will also have become a factor 
in prices of seed at that time, and the 
higher prices now prevailing in that 
country will favor a further increase in 
acreage there. 

While per acre returns to United 
States farmers from flax, however, will 
probably be lower in 1928 than in 1927, 
the outlook report continues, indications 
are that, with average yields, flax will be 
relatively more profitable than the other 
spring grains grown in the same area arid 
under the same eonditions. The report 
further points out that where seeding of 
spring wheat is delayed it may be ad- 
vantageous to increase the acreage of 
flax somewhat at the expense of spring 
wheat, especially on clean land suitable 
for flax, and suggests that in some places 
it might produce a greater monetary re- 
turn than oats grown for market. 
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The Tax Reduction Outlook 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 

HILE the tax reduction program, 

which was given such an aus- 

picious start in the early days of 
the present Congress, sleeps the sleep of 
the just among the papers of the Sen- 
ate committee on finance, the prospect of 
federal taxes being cut this year be- 
comes less and less a hopeful one. The 
chances probably weigh against the pas- 
sage by Congress at this session of any 
tax reduction bill. This will be almost 
certainly the case if what impresses Con- 
gress as utter public indifference re- 
garding taxes continues in evidence. 

It is the first time since the war that 
proposals of federal tax reduction have 
not inspired public enthusiasm that was 
taken by Congress as a demand. But 
since the Seventieth Congress assembled 
in December there has been in Washing- 
ton a display of much greater eagerness 
for increased expenditures of federal 
funds than for curtailment of federal 
revenues. There was when Congress met 
an admitted preference in certain cir- 
cles for spending; for example, the erst- 
while high priest of retrenchment, Sen- 
ator William E. Borah, of Idaho, thought 
it better to keep the corporation income 
tax at a level even higher than that of 
war time than to run the risk of not 
having sufficieat funds to deal liberally 
with “emergencies” calling for large ap- 
propriations. 

The Treasury, which takes much war- 
ranted pride in the huge reduction of 
the national debt that was made possible 


chiefly by excessive revenues, has an 
unconcealed liking for surpluses for fur- 
ther use in curtailing the war debt more 
rapidly than scheduled. President Cool- 
idge, who went even beyond his own ad- 
ministration in calling for a deep cut in 
taxes a little more than a year ago, has 
taken in the present situation an ultra- 
conservative attitude on this question. It 
has been hinted at the White House that 
if Congress enacts a tax bill that carries 
the least threat of a Treasury deficit the 
measure will be vetoed. In view of 
the many unanticipatable developments 
which might affect government revenues, 
an absolutely deficit proof tax bill can 
only be one which, barring the wholly 
improbable, will yield a substantial sur- 
plus. 
MEASURE HELD IN SENATE 

The bill passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives is being held back in the 
Senate until Treasury operations for the 
first quarter of the year can be sum- 
marized. This means that the bill will 
not come up in the upper house until 
late in March, and perhaps not then. 

But its situation is confused by more 
than uncertainty as to whether the bill 
is wholly deficit proof. There is a good 
deal of objection to the bill, even in 
quarters which ostensibly would benefit 
from proposed reduction of rates. Cur- 
tailment of the tax on the income of cor- 
porations from 13% to 11% per cent, 
as proposed by the House, is offset in 
many cases by administrative changes 
proposed in the same bill. One of these 
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TO HOLD CUSTOMERS 


F all customers who quit, 75 per 

cent transfer their business to 

competitors without giving any 
reason. They quit cold. Twenty-five 
per cent take the trouble to explain 
why they are leaving. 

Men who have studied this ques. 
tion say that any customer who will 
explain the reason for his dissatis. 
faction can be retained if he is prop- 
erly handled. But in most cases 
complaints from dissatisfied custom. 
ers are handled by incompetent 
clerks who have no appreciation of 
the value of a customer. By writ- 
ing miserable letters they merely 
add fuel to the fire. 

Customers who quit cold must be 
treated differently, and many large 
companies check their ledgers con- 
tinuously in order to locate these 
lapsed accounts. 

The holding of an old customer is 
the foundation of good business.— 
Bagology. 
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s the requirement that mutualized cor- 
porations be taxed separately instead of 
as merged entities. This would mean 
that many corporations with subsidiaries 
would have to pay more taxes under the 
proposed new than under the old rate. 

A proposed change that has aroused 
great protest in certain corporate circles 
would bring much income earned prior 
to 1913 within the range of federal taxes. 
This proposal is in a provision that 
would make such accumulated earnings 
taxable in case of distribution. 


COMPLICATIONS INDICATED 


Administrative changes proposed in 
the House bill, say some tax authorities, 
tend to complicate much more than to 
simplify the already terribly complex 
federal income tax laws. They say this 
is true even of the provision reducing 
the limitation on recoveries to a period 
of three years. Certain exceptions to 


the proposed reform, they say, will be 
provocative of much litigation. 
These tax authorities claim that a big 


mistake was made when Congress en- 
deavored to deal with administrative re- 
forms and with rates in the same bill. 
because the two, which call for entirely 
different treatment, become _ interde- 
pendent when handled together. A good 
many taxpayers, they say, would prefer 
to get along with present rates rather 
than to have to wrestle with some of 
the “reforms” proposed in the House 
bill. 

Since, at the beginning, tax reduction 
seemed to be so certain, and the House 
of Representatives so quickly confirined 
this impression, the taxpaying public has 
taken much less interest than hitherto in 
the subject. Meantime, apparently, pub- 
lic sentiment has been stirred up in be- 
half of many enterprises that would call 
for greatly increased expenditures by the 
federal government. One of the latest 
is the naval building program, entailing 
committals for around $1,000,000,000 of 
new outgo during the next 10 or 15 
years. 

Other threatened complications of the 
tax reduction situation are accumulating 
threats of tagging the pending tax bill 
with extraneous riders. Senator Jones, 
of Washington, has announced that, 2s 
a last resort, he will tack his shipping 
bill to the tax measure. And the longer 
final consideration of tax reduction is de- 
layed the more likely is it that, when the 
bill does come up again, the tariff ques- 
tion will be added on to that of interna! 
taxation. In lieu of an agreement to 
undertake general tariff revision, or (° 
enact special tariff measures, riders pro- 
posing both increases and decreases i 
tariff duties will be offered, with mucli 
backing, for adoption with the tax reduc- 
tion bill. 

2wOw«Dd 


TEXAS RECONDITIONING PLANT 


Attanta, Ga.—According to R. D. 
Ernst, general manager of the Manches- 
ter Terminal Corporation, Houston, 


Texas, that company has placed orders 
for the machinery and equipment for 4 
flour reconditioning plant. 
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The Wheat Market Situation 


By H. S. Irwin and Georgia E. Cantrell 


Grain Market News Service, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


OLDINGS of wheat in the United 
H States are somewhat larger than a 

year ago. Mill stocks on Jan, 1 
were about the same as on Jan. 1, 1927, 
but commercial stocks were about 22,000,- 
000 bus larger this season than last. More 
also may have been held on farms and in 
country elevators on that date than a 
year ago unless feeding to animals has 
increased, since only about the same 
amount of wheat has been accounted for 
in receipts at terminal markets and at 
mills which buy direct, in the six months 
July-December as for the same time last 
year, while the crop was roughly 40,000,- 
000 bus larger this season. 

About 515,000,000 bus wheat were ac- 
counted for in mill grindings, net ex- 
ports, increases in mill stocks, and in- 
creases in commercial supplies during 
July-December, both this season and last. 
Larger net exports of wheat as grain, 
together with a greater increase in com- 
mercial stocks this season, have balanced 
reduced millings and a smaller seasonal 
increase in mill stocks. The movement of 
wheat for the quarter, October-Decem- 
ber, to terminal markets and to mills 
which buy direct was approximately 35,- 
000,000 bus larger than for the same time 
last season, reflecting the increased pro- 
portion of later moving spring wheat in 
the 1927 harvest. This increase offset the 
reduced marketings during the first quar- 
ter of 1927-28. The heavier offerings of 
the latter three months were well ab- 
sorbed, although commercial stocks in- 
creased substantially during the quarter 
and mill holdings showed a smaller sea- 
sonal decrease than during that time in 
1926. 

FLOUR MOVEMENT SHOWS REDUCTION 

About 3 per cent less flour moved into 
domestic consuming channels during the 
half year than for the same time last 
season, but it still is too early to deter- 
mine whether this has been the result of 
a slight reduction in flour consumption 
or whether it has been caused by changes 
in wholesalers’ and retailers’ holdings. 
Practically all the decrease for the half 
year is accounted for by the reduction in 
the first quarter of this season, as com- 
pared with the unusually large figures 
for that time in 1926, when flour buying 
was active. In the quarter, October- 
December, more wheat was ground into 
flour than during the same time last 
year, more flour moved into domestic 
consuming channels and net exports of 
flour were larger than in those months 
in 1926. In addition, the figures on flour 
production at centers as reported by 
The Northwestern Miller have been ma- 
terially larger for the first five weeks 
of 1928 than they were a year ago, even 
though the holdings of flour by mills on 
Jan. 1 were slightly larger than a year 
back. These later indications suggest 
that the sharp reductions of the first 
quarter may be offset by an increased 
movement during the rest of the season. 
Flour production for the six months, 
however, fell about 3% per cent under 
the comparable figure last season, and 
flour exports showed a drop of about 
7 per cent, while flour stocks, sold and 
unsold, at the close of December were 
about 7 per cent larger than at the end 
of 1926. 

Considerable quantities of wheat have 
gone for feed in the Pacific Northwest, 
where much wet wheat resulted from 
rains during harvest. Some of this wet 
wheat was quoted below $1 bu at Port- 
land, and trade reports stated that sub- 
stantial amounts were being fed, re- 
stricting to some degree the demand for 
barley. Some feed wheat has also been 
shipped from that section to California, 
doubtless for feeding to poultry. Rela- 
tively low prices for low grade wheat in 
Some sections of the Southwest may like- 
wise have favored increased feeding 
there, although definite information on 
this point is not available. 

About 25,000,000 bus more wheat were 
available in North America, Argentina, 
and Australia on Feb. 1 than a year ago 
for export, or for an increase in carry- 
over. This larger supply reflects the in- 





crease in the world wheat crop this sea- 
son, together with that in the amounts 
carried over into the 1927-28 crop year 
in several important countries. The pro- 
duction of wheat in 43 countries is esti- 
mated to be 121,000,000 bus, or 3.7 per 
cent larger than that of 1926-27. 

Reports upon the Russian harvest have 
been conflicting, but only about 4,656,000 
bus have been shipped by that country 
since Aug. 1, compared with 23,592,000 
for that period last season. The short- 
age in Russian exports, however, is par- 
tially offset by a good crop of wheat in 
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China, which tends to restrict the de- 
mand for imported wheat there. 

Standing alone, these increases in crop 
and in carry-over would point to a sup- 
ply which would be fully equal to the 
season’s requirements, and which would 
allow a further increase in carry-over. 
Three factors, however, offset the in- 
creased supply to an undetermined de- 
gree. Materially lower prices in consum- 
ing countries favor increased consump- 
tion of wheat this season. High prices 
for rye in European markets likewise 
tend toward substitution of wheat for 
rye. Part of the world crop consists of 
low grade wheat, and more may be used 
for feed this season than last, particu- 
larly in Europe, where the shortage of 
barley and oats has forced the purchase 
of increased quantities of imported feed 
grains. 
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The Control of Economic Trends to 
Assure Stability 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 

HE Department of Commerce has 

announced the committee which is to 

supervise one of the most far-reach- 
ing economic studies ever made in the 
United States. This will have to do di- 
rectly with recent economic changes, but 
its principal bearing will be on the ques- 
tion of the extent to which economic 
trends may be influenced or controlled 
in the direction of assured stability. 

The study will be a sort of summing 
up of the enormous amount of investi- 
gating of busines§ trends and the im- 
mense volume of data on business move- 
ments that have been collected since the 
World War. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has led in this work. 
Herbert Hoover, following the unem- 
ployment conference in 1921, caused to 
be made an elaborate study of seasonal 
trends in industry and commerce. It was 
found that the extremities of rises and 
falls concurrently with the seasons were 
due in many instances to nothing more 
than baseless traditions. 


The present inquiry will have to do 
with the extent to which other fluctua- 
tions may be due to baseless traditions, 
lack of standardization, or inadequate 
far ahead planning of the concerted sort. 

Edward Eyre Hunt, economist, is the 
secretary and active director of the com- 
mittee’s work. He had a similar rela- 
tion to the unemployment conference of 
1921 and the subsequent study of season- 
al trends in industry. The bulk of the 
detail work will be done, under the aus- 
pices of the committee, by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, a co-op- 
erative organization. 

Meantime, some of the angles of the 
problem probably will be threshed out 
in Congress. The foremost one before 
that body is that which has to do with 
the currency, and related questions like 
the control of credit. 

It is expected that exhaustive com- 
mittee hearings will be held on the par- 
ticular question of credit control, as em- 
bodied in bills like the one put forward 
by Representative James G. Strong, of 
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wast ! OUT OF BREAD AGAIN? 
ITS AN AWFULLY HARD JOB TRIG 
TO KEEP THIS FAMILY IN BAKERY 
GOODS — RUN DOWN 








—Shoemaker, in the Chicago Daily News 





THE 1928 DURUM WHEAT 
OUTLOOK 


HE outlook for durum wheat is 


quite uncertain. The relatively 

low prices now prevailing are the 
result of good crops in the United 
States, North Africa, and Canada. 
The present prospects are for an- 
other good crop in North Africa. The 
area seeded in Tunis is reported to 
be nearly 31 per cent greater than 
last year, which was, however, con- 
siderably below the average, the area 
reported for this year being about 
the average for recent years. Condi- 
tions in Algeria are reported to have 
been favorable for seeding. The rain- 
fall was well distributed, except in 
the department of Algiers, where 
drouth delayed work. The North 
African crop, however, is always un- 
certain until harvest, and conditions 
in this area should be watched 
throughout the season. The area of 
wheat seeded in Sicily is reported to 
be larger than last year. Canada 
continues to expand durum produc- 
tion, inspections of durum in the first 
four months of the season being larg- 
er than last year and double those for 
the same period in 1925. It appears, 
therefore, that unless there are crop 
failures in some of the competing 
countries, even stronger competition 
may be expected next season than in 
-1927-28. Should Italian producers of 
durum wheat secure average or better 
than average yields, giving them a 
larger crop than harvested last year, 
there would be no increase in demand 
to offset any increases in production 
in North Africa or Canada.—From a 
Department of Agriculture Survey. 





Kansas. This bill would direct the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to employ far-reach- 
ing measures in the direction of money 
and price stabilization. It is the bill 
supported by most of the economists who 
believe that the buying power of money 
can be reasonably controlled through the 
Federal Reserve Board and other public 
agencies. 

Some of the economists contend that 
the Federal Reserve Board, in maneuver- 
ing rediscount rates charged by Federal 
Reserve Banks and in open market buy- 
ing and selling of securities, has been 
doing what the Strong bill would direct it 
to do—that is, to make full use of the 
Federal Reserve System for keeping gen- 
eral business trends from going to ex- 
tremes. 

As an example of probable delusions 
which make for bad business in some 
quarters, it is found by those students 
who have gone into the subject that presi- 
dential campaigns rarely if ever affect 
business movements deleteriously. One 
investigator goes so far as to say that 
only twice in the history of the country 
has there occurred in a presidential cam- 
paign year serious business recessions 
that were traceable to politics. These 
occurred, he says, in 1808 and in 1860. 
The first was owing to foreign trade dif- 
ficulties growing out of the Napoleonic 
wars, and the second to the prospect of 
civil war occurring in this country. An- 
other student says that history shows 
the chances are better than two to one 
in favor of a presidential campaign year 
being a good business year. ‘This finding 
is borne out by the statistical record of 
past years. In general the statistics 
make a better average showing for presi- 
dential campaign years than for all years. 

It is not denied, however, that many 
persons hesitate to expand commercially 
or to launch new business enterprises 
when a presidential contest impends or 
is on. Conversely, however, others go 
ahead even more energetically. 

A factor making positively for good 
business during these periods of national 
political strife is more potent now than 
ever before. This is the natural desire 
of every administration in power at the 
time to see that the best possible condi- 
tions prevail while the voters are decid- 
ing as to the future. Some of the his- 
torical data indicate that either a boom 
or a depression is much more likely to 
follow than to accompany a presidential 
campaign, 
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MUT in wheat is causing farmers an 
annual loss of millions of dollars. 
The disease of stinking smut or bunt 

occurs to some extent wherever wheat is 
grown. In the Pacific Northwest it has 
been a serious problem for a number of 
years, but east of the Rocky Mountains 
wheat has been comparatively free there- 
from until recently. During the past 
three or four years something has hap- 
pened to increase greatly the amount of 
smut in the states east of the Rockies 
and to cause it to spread more or less 
generally over entire states, 

Smut in wheat results both in a reduc- 
tion in yield of grain per acre and in 
heavy price discounts. The combined ef- 
fect of these two factors means a ma- 
terial loss for each farm where smutty 
wheat is produced. It has been estimat- 
ed by the plant disease survey, United 
States Department of Agriculture, that 
in 1926 the reduction in yield of wheat 
in the United States because of smut 
amounted to more than 33,000,000 bus. 
The cost of producing, harvesting, and 
threshing an acre of wheat is practically 
the same, whether the grain is smutty or 
smut free; therefore, any reduction in 
yield and price is a dead loss to the pro- 
ducer. 

Practically all of the wheat which 
leaves the farms is used for milling. 
Smutty wheat cannot be so used until 
the smut has been removed. Any at- 
tempt to mill smutty wheat without re- 
moving the smut would result in the pro- 
duction of flour with a disagreeable odor 
and poor color. Bread and other prod- 
ucts made from such flour would be simi- 
larly affected. Therefore, smutty wheat 
must be cleaned of smut after it leaves 
the farm and before it is milled. 

To remove the smut from threshed 
wheat requires special machinery and ex- 
tra handling. The process of removing 
it by either of the two methods common- 
ly used usually leaves the grain in a less 
attractive condition than it would have 
been if no treatment had been required. 
This further detracts from its market 
value. Because smutty wheat has a low- 
er commercial value than similar wheat 
free of smut, the former requires sep- 
arate storage, separate handling, and 
separate transportation. To mix smutty 
wheat with smut-free wheat generally 
would result only in reducing the value 
of the latter. _The discounts for smutty 
wheat range from a few cents to 25 or 
more cents per bushel. This amounts to 
a substantial item when stated in terms 
of loss per farm and total loss for all 
smutty wheat produced in the United 
States. 

A study of the published records of 
car lot sales in Kansas City during the 
early marketing season of 1926 showed 
losses caused by smut discounts, at that 
point alone, were $99,600 in July, $122,- 
700 in August, $29,123 in September and 
$20,787 in October. The lower amounts 
during September and October were, of 
course, due to the fact that less wheat 
was handled in these months. The rec- 
ords show that the losses due to smut 
discounts averaged over $10 per car for 
all wheat handled at that market. Since 
only 25 per cent of the wheat was 
smutty, the losses per car for the smutty 
wheat alone averaged over $40. Similar 
losses were experienced at all of the 
other terminal markets, the extent of to- 
tal loss at each depending principally 
on the volume of smutty wheat received. 
Since the discounts for smutty wheat are 
always charged back to the farmers at 
the time they sell it, the losses fall on 
them rather than on the dealers and 
millers. 


TREATMENT IN ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


Two methods of removing smut are 
commonly used. In the older method the 
wheat is scoured by specially designed 
machines. Lime or “plaster” is often 
mixed with the wheat before scouring. 
The lime assists in the abrasive action re- 
quired to remove the smut spores from 
the wheat kernels. When wheat is 
scoured, not only are most of the smut 
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Wheat Smut and the Copper Carbonate 


Treatment 


By E. G. Boerner, Grain Marketing Specialist, and F. C. Meier, Plant Pathologist, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


spores removed but also a considerable 
portion of the outer bran layers of the 
wheat kernels. Scouring always results 
in a loss in total weight of the grain. 
The newer method of treating smutty 
wheat is by washing it in specially de- 
signed machines. If the washing is done 
in a proper manner, the loose smut 
spores are almost completely removed 
from the wheat kernels, but many of the 


_hard smut balls remain in the wheat. To 


completely remove the smut it is often 
necessary first to scour the wheat to 
break up the smut balls, and then to 
wash it to remove the spores. Here, 
again, liming before scouring aids in 
producing best results. 

When wheat is scoured the operation 
increases its test weight; liming before 
scouring tends to reduce the weight. 
Washing wheat always increases its mois- 
ture content and reduces its test weight 
per bushel. It is a violation of the food 
and drugs act to add more moisture to 
wheat than is absolutely necessary for a 
good job of washing. To add moisture 
to wheat that already has a natural high 
moisture content increases the danger of 
such grain going out of condition in stor- 
age and during transportation. To keep 
within the law, and to avoid lowering the 
grade, because of an increase in the mois- 
ture content or a lowered test weight aft- 
er washing, and to make washed wheat 
safe for storage and _ transportation, 
many of the most successful operators 
remove the excess moisture, after wash- 
ing, by drying the grain in commercial 
driers. When efficiently performed the 
liming, scouring, washing, and drying of 
smutty wheat considerably enhance its 
market and milling values. 


WHEAT SMUT A FUNGOUS DISEASE 


The diseased head of smutty wheat can 
first be recognized in the milk stage. It 
has a dark, opaque green color, instead 
of the yellow green of the healthy head. 
The flowers of the diseased head never 
emerge to cover it with the dangling yel- 
low pollen sacks which are characteristic 
of the healthy head. The mature dis- 
eased heads are a pale ashen color, as 
compared with the rich yellow of the 
healthy ones, and the spikelets stand 
away from the center stem of the head 
more than do those borne on the healthy 
plant. The greatest difference is in the 
kernel. In fact, instead of a kernel of 
wheat, a smut ball is produced. This is 
thick, short and dark in color. If 
crushed, a mass of powder having a 
characteristic stinking odor will be dis- 
closed. Under the microscope, this pow- 
der can be seen to be composed of a 
mass of spores. 

Put smut spores on a grain of wheat 
seed and the disease is almost certain to 
appear on the plant. After planting, the 
germ tube forms on the wheat kernel, 
and this grows through the young plant 
as it emerges from the seed. Once with- 
in the wheat plant, the fungus grows 
with the plant, keeping pace with the 
growth until the head is formed, at which 


time it suddenly takes on new life and 
grows rapidly through the tender tissues 
of the young head. It fills the young, 
forming seed, and when the heads are 
mature the fungus ha¢ produced a new 
crop of spores within the seed. 

Most farmers have noticed that, un- 
der certain conditions, there is more smut 
one time than another. This had led to 
the belief that weather conditions cause 
smut. It is true that cold, wet weather 
following seeding favors its development. 
It is possible that this is in part due to 
the fact that cold weather is unfavorable 
for the growth of the wheat. Cool weath- 
er also favors the development of the 
fungus. 

How do these smut spores get on the 
seed? Since the smut is inclosed in the 
shell of the seed coats, it takes some 
force to break this covering. This is 
supplied in the threshing machine. Often 
a machine is obscured in a cloud of black 
dust from the mass of smutted grain. 
Every kernel of wheat passing through 
the threshing machine becomes plentiful- 
ly covered with spores, which are held 
by the hairs on the seed. Moreover, the 
soil may become heavily infested with the 
smut spores. Even healthy seed, if plant- 
ed in such soil, will become diseased. 
Fortunately, soil infestation seems to be 
limited to certain regions, it being most 
common in the Pacific Northwest. 


COPPER CARBONATE REDUCES LOSS 


A new era in the control of smut be- 
gan in 1917, when an Australian investi- 
gator announced he had successfully pre- 
vented this disease by dusting seed wheat 
with copper carbonate. This treatment 
not only killed seed-borne spores of the 
fungus which causes this disease, but did 
not affect germination of the seed wheat. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in co-operation with the Califor- 
nia experiment station, tried this method, 
and found it more satisfactory than 
either the copper-sulphate-lime or for- 
maldehyde treatments, formerly used. 

Realizing the importance of this dis- 
covery, plant pathologists throughout the 
wheat growing sections of the United 
States began active research in order to 
determine whether or not copper car- 
bonate would give satisfactory control 
under varying local conditions. As this 
work progressed, and it was found that 
the treatment was an improvement on 
the methods formerly used for disinfect- 
ing seed grain, active effort was made to 
bring it into common use. 

As a result of the experience gained 
from practical farm trials in the western 
states and from experiments of plant 
pathologists, knowledge concerning this 
treatment and convenient methods for 
its application grew rapidly. It was 
found that, in addition to being an effec- 
tive agent for killing the smut spores 
carried on seed wheat, the copper car- 
bonate treatment has certain other ad- 
vantages. 

1. It is cheap. 

2. It is easy to apply. 

3. It does not injure the seed, even 
when sown in dry soil. 

_ 4. Treated seed can be stored without 
injury. 

5. Copper carbonate protects stored 





Washing Smutty Wheat in a Terminal Elevator 
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THE FARMER’S SHARE IN 
THE LOAF 


LTON H. HATHAWAY, presi- 

dent of the Hathaway Baking 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., wholesale 
baker, has issued the following letter 
to Boston newspapers: 

“The recent report of the Federal 
Trade Commission indicating that the 
baker receives 5.lle out of every 
8.55c paid by the consumer for a 
pound of bread is misleading. 

“The question is not ‘How much 
does the baker receiver?’ but ‘How 
much does he keep?’ 

“The 1.15¢ which the report shows 
the farmer receives applies to one 
farmer only, ‘the wheat farmer.’ The 
farmer who raises hogs or cottonseed 
or corn for shortening, the dairy 
farmer who raises milk, the farmer 
who raises grain used for the produc. 
tion of yeast or malt, and the farmer 
who raises cane or beets for sugar, 
all have to be paid out of the 5.1lc 
the baker receives. 

“In addition to these specified ma- 
terials, bread represents fuel, power, 
paper, costs of wrapping, taxes, in- 
surance, wages, and all delivery and 
general costs of operation. 

“The commission report plainly in- 
dicates that competition in baking is 
keen, and that the trend of prices is 
downward and has followed the trend 
of prices of flour. 

“The report is also based on a pe- 
riod which expired two years ago, 
and makes no reference to present 
conditions. 

“It is therefore fair to point out 
the fact that bread is sold on a far 
closer margin of profit than most food 
commodities today.” 





grain from weevils. Rats and mice pre- 
fer untreated stored grain. 

Instructions for using copper carbon- 
ate wre given in Miscellaneous Circular 
No. 108, Copper-Carbonate Seed Treat- 
ment for Stinking Smut of Wheat, pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Methods of smut con- 
trol, together with reports of progress 
made in selection and breeding of resist- 
ant strains, are given in farmers’ bulle- 
tin No. 1540-F, “Smuts of Wheat and Rye 
and Their Control,” which the United 
States Department of Agriculture is dis- 
tributing on request. 
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STANTON MILLING & SALES 
PLANT TO COST $125,000 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Construction of a 
structure to cost $125,000 for the Stan- 
ton Milling & Sales Co., Los Angeles, 
was begun recently at Fifty-second 
Street and Riverside Drive. The plant 
will be four stories, with an additional 
elevator story, 100x40, adjoined by a 
one-story office building, 40x30. Three 
floors of the main building are to be 
devoted to the manufacture of feeds, 
and the first floor to warehouse space 
and shipping. The plant will have spur 
track facilities, and will be thoroughly 
equipped in every detail. 

William L. Stanton, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Stanton Milling & 
Sales Co., which at present is in the 
Terminal Warehouse Building, on East 
Seventh Street, came to Los Angeles in 
1911 from the home office of the Pratt 
Food Co., Philadelphia, as that com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast representative. 

In 1915 the Stanton Sales Co. was or- 
ganized, and additional lines of mer- 
chandise were added. Increasing de- 
mand for the products handled by the 
company necessitated a manufacturing 
plant on the Pacific Coast. The Stanton 
Milling & Sales Co. was organized for 
such purpose, being incorporated for 
$250,000, Mr. Stanton becoming president 
and general manager. 


2 2 2) 


It is reported that the Cunard Line 
plans to build a $30,000,000 liner, the 
world’s largest and fastest afloat. It 
will be over 1,000 feet long, carry more 
than 5,000 passengers and cross the At- 
lantic in five days. 
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Personally, we never thought the Venus 
de Milo beautiful, but you have to hand 
it to her when it comes to eating. 

(Note to beginners): You see, she 
hasn’t any arms, so if she eats anything 
you have to hand it to her.—Georgia 
Tech. Yellow Jacket, 


- ” 
EGG COAL, OBVIOUSLY 


“What the dickens are you doing down 
there in the cellar?” demanded the roost- 
er. 
“If it’s any of your business,” replied 
the hen frigidly, “I’m laying in a supply 
of coal.” —Life. 

*~ * 
PROOF POSITIVE 


When Wetherall was leaving his club 
one night he discovered that somebody 
had accidentally taken his new umbrella 
and left a comparative wreck in its place. 

On the following day he met a friend 
and was rather astonished to see that he 
had the new umbrella on his arm. 

“Took here,” said Wetherall, “that’s 
my umbrella you’ve got there.” 

“It’s not,” declared his friend. “I 
bought it yesterday.” 

“P’r’aps I’m mistaken, then,”  re- 
marked Wetherall. “But would you do 
me a slight favor, old chap?” 

“Only too pleased,” cried the other. 

“Then give me that silver band off the 
handle of your umbrella,” said Wetherall. 
“It’s got my name on it.”—Answers. 

~ * 


SPARE TIRES 


“Maude says her husband disgraced 
her on their honeymoon.” 

“How?” 

“On the steamer she wanted the other 
passengers to think an ocean trip was an 


old story to them, but almost as soon as 
they went on board he pointed to a row 
of lifebuoys and asked the captain what 
was the idea of all the extra tires.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


A priest offered 25c to the boy who 
could tell him who was the greatest man 
in history. 

“Christopher Columbus,” answered the 
Italian boy. 

“George Washington,” answered the 
American lad. 

“St. Patrick,” shouted the Jewish boy. 

“The quarter is yours,” said the priest, 
“but why did you say St. Patrick?” 

“Right down in my heart I know it 
was Moses,” said the Jewish boy, “but 
business is business.” —Eachange. 

_ +. 
TOO LATE 

The newly married, beautiful-but- 
dumb young thing dashed into the house 
in the greatest of anguish. 

“Oh, Hector,” she wailed, “I’ve just 
been bitten by a dog!” 

“There, there, darling,” soothed the 
brand-new husband, “don’t you worry. 
Just you go and put some peroxide on 
ag 

“Bu-but I-I can’t,” she sobbed. “It- 
it’s run away !’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * 


“In flirtations with married men, the 
first thing to remember is the ninth com- 
mandment.” 

“Yes, I know, mama—‘thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife,—but it says 
nothing about your neighbor’s husband.” 
—Excelsior (Mexico City). 


HIS PLATFORM GAVE WAY 


An Englishman was filling out an ap- 
plication for life insurance. His father 
had been hanged, but he did not like to 
admit the fact. So when he came to the 
line “cause of father’s death,” he wrote 
the following: 

“Met his death while taking part in 
public function, during which the plat- 
form on which he was standing gave way 
beneath him.”—Wroe’s Writings. 

* * 


An Irishman was convicted of killing 
his mother-in-law. When asked if he had 
anything to say for himself before taking 
sentence he said “nothing, Your Honor, 
except that I have lived with her for 24 
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The Stalest Bread in Europe 


By E. Eales 
in the Liverpool Post 


HE stalest bread in Europe is to be 
eaten in the little villages and small 
towns of Sardinia, off the beaten 
track. It is even staler there than in 
the Swiss canton of Valais, where loaves 
are baked every three months or so, for, 
where the Valais bread is made in a 
civilized fashion, the Sardinian loaf is 
primitive in every stage of its existence. 
To begin with, the corn from which 
the flour is obtained has never even been 
threshed. Once cut, the peasants drive 
their oxen backward and forward over 
the prostrate ears of corn, and, little by 
little, their sharp, iron-shod hoofs sepa- 
rate the stalks from the ears. To win- 
now it, it is tossed in the air on primi- 
tive wooden forks, and then the grain is 
collected in big hand woven baskets and 
dried. The grinding is just as archaic. 
In every Sardinian house there is a little 
Shed in the courtyard surrounding the 
house, and the black lava grindstone and 
queer mill (of Pompeian form more or 
less) are to be found inside. Squeezed 
in as well, at harvest time, are a woman 
and a blindfolded donkey, who between 
them produce the flour—the donkey by 
turning the mill and the lady by prod- 
ding him from time to time to prevent 
him from getting absent-minded. She 
also collects the result of his efforts in 
flat rush baskets, and calls it “flour.” 
This dubious looking substance is sift- 
ed through strange bamboo sieves and 
afterward through pieces of coarse linen 
or silk, and is then ready to be made into 
bread. Baking day is once a week, and 
on that day every one gets busy. The 





oven, an elementary affair of unhewn 
stones, is heated by wood, and huge 
stacks of faggots have to be collected 
and placed at hand. The dough, con- 
taining next to no yeast, is kneaded 
sometimes on a board, sometimes in big 
bowls of home made pottery; after which 
it is left to rise as much as it can, but 
owing to lack of leaven, it rarely achieves 
a height of more than half an inch. 

It is next made into huge balls, and 
these are thrown into baskets (the Sar- 
dinians seem to have a special affection 
for baskets) and carried to the rolling 
tables, which are unique of their kind. 
They consist of square boards on four 
squat legs, so low that the women en- 
gaged in bread making must kneel to 
roll out their dough and fashion it into 
the odd flat disks they call loaves. Such 
disks are often a foot and a half across, 
seldom less than a foot, and of course 
very thin. To keep them from the flies 
that infest Sardinian houses, the disks 
are wrapped in cloths till they can be 
put into the oven, and when baked they 
are a light biscuit color and much like a 
biscuit in their fragility. 

But in a very short time they are as 
hard as a brick, and require chopping 
with an ax. Sardinian peasants must 
have superlatively fine teeth, for whereas 
the Valaisan mountaineers are glad to 
soak their bread in their soup, or dip it 
in their coffee, the Campodina villagers 
scrunch up their “pillonica” with as much 
ease as if it were a hot roll, instead of 
its being what it is—the stalest bread 
in Europe. 
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years, and I never did it before.”—Deco- 
Graf. 
* 7 

EPITAPH 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn; 
You’re nearing the cross roads, 
The brake lining’s worn! 
Little Boy Blue didn’t let out a beep, 
Now he’s under a tombstone, fast asleep. 

—Milling. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 560 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN TO 
cover southeastern Pennsylvania; dairy 
and poultry training necessary; trade 
established; good opportunity. Address 
1499, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





SALESMEN WANTED IN EVERY SEC- 
tion United States, local, traveling; side 
line bakers’ flavors; state territory desired 
and home address. Address 1474, ‘‘Fla- 
vors,” Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





WANTED 


Experienced flour salesman for West 
Virginia; permanent position for 
man who can make good; resident 
of the state preferred but not es- 
sential; must have name of past 
employer, age and full experience 
first letter or no attention paid to 
application. Address 1487, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST FOR AN- 
alytical control work in connection with 
1,500-bbl flour mill; salary $40 a week to 
start; in applying state experience and 
give reference. Address 1491, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





PENNSYLVANIA-NEW YORK SALESMAN 
wanted—Large mill in central state 
grinding soft, hard, spring wheats, has 
opening for salesman to sell flour in car- 
loads to jobbers and bakers; replies with- 
out full information as to age, previous 
connections, experience, qualifications and 
salary expected, receive no attention. Ad- 
dress 1479-1, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Blidg., Toledo, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








STEADY JOB WANTED BY YOUNG MAR- 
ried baker; six years’ experience; bread, 
rolls and some pastry; country preferred; 
go anywhere. Address C. Sager, Wal- 
nut, Ill. 

SALESMAN — EXPERIENCED FLOUR, 
malt, bakers’ supplies, yeast; no objec- 
tions to territory; seeking permanent con- 
nections. Address 1492, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT AND CHEMIST 
would like to join sales force of some 
good reliable mill; have had 25 years’ 
experience, milling and laboratory work; 
can furnish best of references. Address 
1463, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH RECORD FOR 
building up run-down territories is open 
for connection with first class mill; must 
be high grade mill with products giving 
satisfaction. Address 1496, K. A. W., care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 





AS REPRESENTATIVE OF QUALITY 
mill to jobbers and bakers in northern 
Illinois; prefer mill lacking representation 
or wishing to transfer high class man to 
another position; can furnish references 
standing strictest investigation; 40 years 
old, gentile, married, now employed. Ad- 
dress 1493, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
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GRADUATE CHEMIST IN CHARGE OF 
mill laboratory, will consider position with 
a larger firm; nine years’ experience with 
hard and soft wheat flours; able to fur- 
nish reliable evidence of ability as a thor- 
ough cereal chemist. Address 1480, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 600 BBLS 
or larger, grinding either hard or soft 
wheat, or both, by man of good habits; 
lifelong experience in mills up to 2,000 
bbls; now employed but wish to make 
change; reference furnished on request. 
Address Box 1457-600, care Northwestern 
Miller, Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

YOUNG LATIN-BORN AMERICAN CITI- 
zen, conversant management export office, 
thorough knowledge English, Spanish, 
traveled Antilles, Central, South America; 
until recently assistant manager large mill 
office Havana; wishes position export de- 
partment, traveling representative or gen- 
eral agent, Cuba. Address Apartado 731, 
Havana, Cuba. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION 
manager available April 1; 15 years’ ex- 
perience in the commercial feed business; 
entirely capable of originating sales plans, 
supervising national and local advertising 
campaigns; personally acquainted with 
practically all eastern trade; no objection 
to part time traveling. Address 1497, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








TWO AND A HALF-STORY BRICK HOME, 
four-story brick mill; coal yard; two 
chicken houses; large barn; three acres 
farming land, also good orchard; railroad 
right to mill; properties in good condition. 
Address N. W. Keller, Manhejm, Pa. 


FOR SALE—MODERN RICE MILL IN 
Memphis, Tenn; this plant is modern and 
situated on railroad switch; will sell at 
cheap price for one third in cash and 
balance on terms to suit. For further 
information write to Citizens Savings 
Bank, Paducah, Ky. 


FOR SALE—150-BBL HARD AND SOFT 
wheat flour mill; near large city, ample 
wheat, advantageous’ milling-in-transit 
privileges on two railroads, a third rail- 
way proposed through town; all millfeed 
sold at door to large dairy and chicken 
farm territory; good mixed feed and coal 
business; town of 1,500; every merchant 
here sells mostly our flour; price right; 
must sell on account of insufficient capi- 
tal. Address Box 1439-507, care North- 
western Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE, IN EASTERN PENNSYLVA- 
nia, milling, feed and specialty business 
with markets exceptionally well estab- 
lished; at present doing nearly $500,000 
annual business; local market of 100,000 
with abundant wheat supply; favorable 
transit location; property includes 80-bbl 
soft wheat mill, large specialty business 


and well established spring jobbing and 
feed business; a well rounded organization 
with unusual possibilities for further de- 


velopment. Address 1498, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








MONTANA KING WHEAT 
WHY YOU SHOULD SOW 
MONTANA KING WHEAT 


Yield: 7 to 12 bus over Marquis. 
Earlier: To avoid drought and rust. 
Quality: Numerous tests show pro- 
tein content 2 per cent higher than 
Marquis. 


A Safe, Heavy Yielding, 
Quality Wheat 


Write today for information on com- 
parative tests, as we have only a 
limited supply of this marvelous 
wheat. 


Frank DeWilde, Grower, 
Scobey, Mont. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—WE OFFER ALL OR ANY 
part of the following poultry feed and 
corn meal mill machinery for sale: 7— 
No. 81 Draver wing type feeders, with per- 
centage valves, complete with multiple 
feeder drive and rocker shaft and 26 ft 
of 9-in steel conveyor complete with lin- 
ing, hangers, box ends, etc; 1—9x24 3-pair- 
high roller mill; 1—No. 3 Monitor cracked 
corn separator and corn meal bolter, com- 
plete with sieves; 2—33-in twin dust col- 
lectors; 2—26x8-ft Nordyke & Marmon 
reels; 400 ft No. 25 Pop. elevator trunking 
for 7x5 buckets; 5—No. 25 Pop. elevator 
heads; 5—No. 25 Pop. elevator boots; 400 
ft 7-in elevator belting with buckets; 
shafting, rigid and adjustable pillow 
blocks, steel conveyors, etc. This ma- 
chinery is all in first class shape, used 
very little. If interested, address Red 
Front Flour & Feed Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Harry Harper & Associates 
CORPORATION COUNSELLORS 


Roanoke Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Munsey Building 
WASHINGTON,D.C. 
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ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





C APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 
eae Kids, Ladies, Etc. 
A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
P (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 








S Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 





W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 
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S;GEORGE COMPA 


@WELLSBURG, W. VA. 5 


z: the high grade of the product it 
Q The world over, S. George 
¥ Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. 


In Minne- 


New York, Pennsylvania, ,@% 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and te 
Michigan its sacks are standard for {% 
quality. S.George Company never (4 
would have withstood the storms of ‘# 
years but for the quality of its \¥ 

No one can measure } 
the worth of quality. 
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present time. 


can Miller and 52 issues of 





America’s Two Oldest Milling Journals 


Tue AMERICAN MILLER and THE NorTHWESsTERN MILLER, 
both established in 1873, are the two oldest flour milling periodicals 
in America which have enjoyed a continuous existence to the 


The American Miller, monthly, is the nation’s recognized author- 
ity on the science, art and practice of grain grinding. 


The Northwestern Miller, weekly, gives all the market and trade 
news, from the wheatfield to the flour and bread consumer. 


Together these two publications cover the entire field of flour mill- 
ing, both as a practical science and as a great industry. 


The regular subscription rate is $2 a year for The American 
Miller and $3.00 a year for The Northwestern Miller, but because 
they so admirably supplement one another, their publishers have 
agreed to offer them jointly at the special price of 


$3.50a Year 


Send your combined a Med for 12 issues of The Ameri- 
e Northwestern Miller to 


The American Miller, 431 South Dearborn’ St., Chicago, Illinois 
OR TO 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Tested at the mill— 
for uniform baking 









February 29, 1928 
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Great Falls 


Montana 





Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 








Shippers of Wheat 


Daily Capacity, 
600 Barrels 


CASCADE MILLING AND ELEVATOR CO. 
“CASCADE”’ 


High-Grade Montana Flour 


Cascade, Montana 


Storage Capacity, 
600,000 Bushels 








MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 





Gtascow Four Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 











Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 








A precision machine that satisfies 
the most exacting requirements 
for clean wheat. 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co: - Minneapolis, Minn. 














The Original and 
tn destrogs MOTHS Genuine Paper 
Fumigator 
It does the work completely,con- 
veniently and economically. 


Keep your mill running while 
fumigating. Affects nothing but 
the Moth. 


Endorsed by the underwriters. 
Will forward sample on request. 


C. E. JAMIESON & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1970 Trombly Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 




















